American  Committee  for  ITcn-Participation  in  Japanese  Aggression 
8  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  U.  Y. 


IMPORTANT 


November  2,  1940 


To  Our  14,000  Most  Active  Priends: 

When  this  memorandum  reaches  you,  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1940  will  he 
over.  Although  heated,  it  has  brought  into  clearer  relief  some  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  our  country  today.  There  is  need  now  for  a  restoration  of  nation¬ 
al  unity,  for  a  fresh  determination  to  preserve  our  democracy  and  make  it  work,  and 
for  the  further  seeking  and  support  of  far-sighted  foieign  policies.  Among  such 
policies,  we  believe  that  none  are  more  urgent  and  none  more  generally  approved  by 
our  countrymen  today  than  those  for  which  we  have  Jointly  been  striving.  The  end 
of  the  election  now  clears  the  way  for  the  furtherance  of  these  policies. 

PROGEBSS:  Our  objectives  are  partially  attained.  The  moral  embargo  on  arms  and 
airplanes  to  Japan;  the  May  Act  permitting  the  President  to  withhold  other  war 
supplies;  the  subsequent  cutting  off  of  high-test  aviation  gasoline,  certain  machine 
tools,  and  all  grades  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  from  Japan;  additional  credits  to  China; 
American  support  for  the  reopening  of  the  Burma  Road  -  all  these  are  attributable  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  active  cooperation  that  each  of  you  has  given.  The  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  of  all  this  effort,  sustained  througli  periods  of  discouragement,  has  been 
increasingly  apparent.  Forwarded  to  you  is  this  message  recently  received  from 
H.  E.  Hu  Shih,  Chinese  ambassador  to  the  United  States:  ONCE  MORE  I  WISH  TO 
EXPRESS  MY  DEEPEST  APPRECIATION  AND  GRATITUDE  TO  THE  NON-PARTICIPATION 
COMMITTEE  AND  ALL  ITS  WORKERS  FOR  THEIR  UNTIRING  AND  DISINTERESTED  EFFORTS 
WHICH  FIND  LATEST  CULMINATION  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  ORDER  TO  EMBARGO  ALL 
GRADES  OF  SCRAP  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

During  the  last  two  months,  v;e  have  felt  that  there  was  less  need  for  sending 
frequent  (and  fairly  expensive)  mailings  to  you  who  were  already  informed,  alert 
and  active,  and  more  need  for  distributing  further  basic  information  through  general 
channels.  Accordingly  we  have  sent  statistical  data,  special  memoranda,  letters, 
and  copies  of  significant  articles  or  statements  to  over  1000  chief  editorial 
writers,  to  radio  commentators,  newspaper  columnists,  and  Washington  correspondents, 
and  to  outstanding  leaders  in  business,  agriculture,  labor,  the  church,  education, 
and  law,  as  well  as  to  members  of  Congress  and  the  Administration.  The  extensive 
use  made  of  these  materials,  directly  and  indirectly,  has  been  gratifying. 

Events  have  vindicated  the  logic  of  the  position  that  we  together  have  taken.  They 
have  shown  that  Japan's  military  leaders  are  really  cooperating  with  the  aggressors  of 
Europe  in  a  program  of  worldvfide  conquest,  that  attempted  appeasement  only  strengthens 
their  position  at  home  and  their  hand  abroad,  and  that  with  a  partial  shifting  of 
America's  tremendous  economic  influence  from  the  side  of  the  aggressor  to  that  of 
the  victim  of  aggression,  China  has  become  increasingly  able  to  thwart  Japan's  far- 
reaching  ambitions.  This  is  the  encouraging  side  of  the  picture. 

BUT  MUCH  MORE  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE  and  we  must  not  let  up  now.  Many  basic  war 

sucplies  -  copper,  finished  steel,  lead,  ferro-alloys,  oil,  ordinary  gasoline, 

motor  vehicles  and  other  machinery  —  are  still  going  to  Japan  without  restriction 

and  in  large  quantities  for  use  against  China  and  for  further  military  adventures.. 

These  purchases  are  still  financed  through  the  unrestricted  sale  of  Japanese  goods 
in  the  American  market.  And  China  urgently  needs  more  help  now  if  her  resistance 
is  to  continue  firm  and  strong:  how  important  that  resistance  is  to  America  and 
Britain  is  shown  by  recent  events.  We  suggest  the  following  SPECIFIC  POINTS  or 
questions  for  your  reference  in  writing  further  letters  now: 

1,  Is  it  true  that  Japan  is  still  purchasing,  without  restriction,  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  basic  war  materials  from  the  U.  S.,  and  that  these  purchases  are  still 
financed  through  the  unrestricted  sale  of  Japanese  goods  in  the  American  market? 

2.  If  90  per  cent  of  the  /onerican  people  (accoi'ding  to  the  latest  Gallup  poll 
published  on  Oct.  20,  1940)  would  like  to  see  the  present  embargoes  on  war 
supplies  to  Japan  extended,  then  why  is  not  further  action  taken? 


3.  Since  Japan  has  joined  the  Axis  powers  in  an  alliance  clearly  directed  against 
the  U.  S.,  is  it  not  in  the  interests  of  our  own  security  to  stop  furnishing 
to  Japan  extensive  war  materials  for  possible  future  use  against  us? 

4.  China,  no  less  truly  than  Britain,  has  been  fighting  our  battle,  at  tremendous 
cost  and  sacrifice,  for  over  three  years.  She  has  been  holding  without  waver¬ 
ing  the  democratic  front  in  Asia,  where  live  half  the  people  of  the  world. 

Aid  to  Britain  is  mounting  to  vast  proportions.  By  comparison,  aid  to  China 
is  still  very  small.  Is  not  American  aid  to  China  -  real  aid,  given  as  to  a 
partner  in  the  worldwide  resistance  to  aggression  -  logical  and  imperative  now? 

5.  Most  Americans  realize  that  this  continent  is  an  essential  lifeline  for  Britain. 
Too  few  realize  that  India,  Burma,  Malaysia,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  are  an  almost  equally  vital  lifeline  for  her  defense.  China, 
holding  Japan  in  check,  is  still  the  principal  defense  of  that  essential  lifeline. 
Is  not  greatly  increased  aid  to  China  about  the  most  important  help  that  can  be 
furnished  to  Britain  a.t  this  time? 

6.  If  you  believe  that  citizens  of  your  community  would  heartily  welcome  and 
support  action  along  these  lines,  this  is  worth  saying. 

BBQ.UEST  NOR  ACTION:  Please  spend  an  hour,  immediately  if  possible,  to  write 

short  letters  to  each  of  the  following.  Brief  letters  of  one  to  four  sentences 
stand  the  best  chance  of  being  read.  The  numbers  after  each  name  indicate  the  points 
above  that  may  well  be  raised  in  writing  to  that  person.  It  is  highly  important, 
however,  that  each  letter  be  in  your  own  words  and  express  your  own  feeling. 

Hon.  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt  (1-2-3,  or  4,  or  5,  or  6) 

Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  (1-2-3,  or  4,  or  5,  or  6) 

Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  State  (1-2-3,  or  4,  or  5) 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War  (6) 

Eon.  Prank  W.  Knox,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (1-2-3,  or  4,  or  5,  or  6) 

Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (4,  or  5,  or  6) 

Mr.  William  S.  Knudson,  Nat'l.  Defense  Advisory  Commission  (1-2-3,  or  4,  or  5) 
Mr.  E.  R.  Stettinius,  ”  '*  ”  "  (1-2-3,  or  4,  or  5) 

Hon.  Jesse  Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce  (4,  or  5,  or  6) 

Lt.  Colonel  Russell  L.  Maxwell,  Director,  Export  Control  (1-2-3) 

(All  of  the  above  be  addressed:  V/ashington,  D.C.) 

Editor  (of  your  own  morning  or  afternoon  newspaper)  (1-2-3,  or  4,  or  5,  or  6) 

Write  also  to  Hon.  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 
asking  for  his  statesmanly  support  along  the  lines  of  3  and  4  above. 

One  more  thing.  We  have  tried  by  every  means  consistent  with  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
gram  to  stretch  our  funds  secured  in  the  spring  and  summer  as  far  as  they  would  go, 
not  knowing  how  much  longer  our  efforts  would  be  needed.  But  these  funds  are  now 
exhausted.  If  you  have  not  done  so  recently,  and  if  you  find  that  you  can  send 
us  a  modest  contribution  at  this  time,  it  will  enable  us  to  carry  on  with  undimin¬ 
ished  energy  during  the  important  period  that  lies  just  ahead. 

Please  be  sure  to  write  the  letters  recommended  above.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  you  have  done.  ------------------------------- 

The  ending  of  American  "participation  in  Japanese  aggression"  may  yet  prove 
to  be  one  decisive  factor  in  the  ultimate  downfall  of  ruthless  forces  that  strive 
for  dominance  today,  and  thus  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  rebuilding  that  must  come 
of  a  saner,  more  just,  and  more  friendly  world.  We  feel  sure  that  you  will  want  to 
work  with  us  to  finish  this  job  well. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roger  S.  Greene  Harry  B.  Price 

Chairman  Executive  Secretary 


from  Yenching  University 

Mrs,  Ruth  Huie  Chou,  Instructor  in  the  November  4th,  1940 

Department  of  Physical  Education,  and  wife  of 

Professor  Henry  H.  C.  Chou,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Dear  Friends: 

Today  fall  is  over  and  winter  is  about  to  begin*  The  wind  is  blowing  hard, 
and  that  means  most  of  the  lovely  colored  leaves  over  the  campus  will  be  gone  by 
morning  The  campus  has  been  especially  beautiful  this  last  week  and  the  weather 
ideal,  so  we  have  had  a  chance  really  to  enjoy  it  all.  The  large  maple  tree  on 
the  island  where  the  Luce  Pavilion  is  situated  was  gorgeous  again  this  year  and 
the  coloring  there  in  general  was  exquisite.  I  met  Mrs.  Payne,  the  wife  of  our 
Acting  Controller,  taking  colored  pictures  of  the  island,  so  perhaps  you  may  all 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  it  for  yourselves  sometime.  Some  of  us  have  seen  Mrs. 
Payne's  colored  films  of  America  and  England,  and  although  she  claims  to  be  an 
amateur  we  think  she  is  a  very  good  photographer. 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  letter  we  will  know  who  is  to  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  At  one  of  the  Tuesday  night  meetings  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  we  had  a  straw  vote.  The  Non-Americans  almost  unanimously  elected  Roosevelt 
and  the  Americans  re-elected  him  by  a  large  majority.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  the  public  opinion  of  Yenching  represents  that  of  the  Americans  at  home. 

Professor  Wu  Lei-ch'uan  is  soon  to  celebrate  his  70th  birthday.  Plans  are 
being  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President  for  this  special  occasion. 
Professor  Wu  who  was  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University,  is  a  very  distinguished 
scholar  in  Chinese  and  very  much  respected  by  the  students  and  faculty.  Y(fe,  who 
live  in  the  Lang  Jun  Yuan,  feel  that  he  is  a  great  asset  to  the  garden.  If  one 
rises  early  enough,  one  may  meet  Professor  Wu  strolling  about  the  garden  for  his 
daily  exercise,  -  a  very  stately  dignified  person,  always  with  a  delightful  smile 
and  greeting. 

Because  of  the  political  situation  or  for  health  reasons.  Miss  Gladys  Wolpert 
of  the  Music  Department  and  Hiss  Gertrude  Jacobs  of  the  Physical  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  are  planning  to  leave  for  the  United  States  on  November  13th,  However,  the 
University  is  planning  to  continue  as  usual  as  long  as  there  is  no  political  in¬ 
terference.  The  rest  of  the  American  faculty  do  not  consider  leaving  unless  fur¬ 
ther  circumstances  compel  them  to  evacuate. 

The  Embassy  families  have  had  to  go  because  they  were  definitely  ordered  to 
do  so.  Mrs,  Johnson,  the  wife  of  the  American  Ambassador,  has  gone  home,  and  it 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  community  of  Peking,  She  has  been  most  active  in  welfare 
and  social  work  and  is  respected  and  loved  by  the  Chinese  as  well  as  by  other 
nationalities.  We  are  sorry  to  see  her  leave  us  even  temporarily. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  China's  vast  population,  the  Department  of  Education 
has  been  undertaking  to  train  leaders  in  the  field  of  rural  reconstruction.  Both 
for  the  practice  of  the  students  studying  in  rural  education  and  for  experimen¬ 
tation  in  rural  reconstruction,  it  has  opened  two  experimental  stations;  one  is 
called  Sanchi  area  consisting  of  four  villages  and  the  other  is  Jantsun  area  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  villages.  The  central  theme  of  this  work  is  to  use  "Rural  Schools 
as  Centers  for  Rural  Reconstruction."  Such  activities  as  public  health,  liveli¬ 
hood  education,  and  adult  and  children's  education  are  all  undertaken  by  the 
Department  in  these  areas.  Very  recently  the  Sanchi  Experimental  Station  cele¬ 
brated  the  first  anniversary  of  the  two  factories,  one  for  the  making  of  peanut 
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butter  and  tne  other  for  cross-stitch  work.  The  ourpose  for  the  establishment 
of  such  institutions  is  to  give  work  to  the  villagers.  Many  needy  people  of 
these  villages  have  been  employed  in  these  factories.  On  the  day  of  celebration 
a  huge  number  of  villagers  came  to  participate,  and  President  Stuart  was  invited 
to  address  tiiem. 

Last  Sunday,  November  3rd,  the  Jan-tsun  area  held  its  second  anniversary 
celebration  In  which  hundreds  of  villagers  participated.  An  exhibition  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  was  held  and  a  great  interest  was  aroused  among  the  visiting 
farmers.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  raining,  the  visitors  stayed  through¬ 
out  the  program  that  was  planned  for  the  day. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  it  gives  me  a  great 
pleasure  to  mention  here  that  the  Department  opened  a  major  course  for  students 
who  are  interested  in  this  line  of  work.  With  such  facilities  as  we  have,  Yen- 
ching  is  in  a  good  position  to  open  such  a  course  to  train  teachers  for  schools 
in  North  China,  who  are  so  badly  needed.  To  start  with,  we  have  four  majors  in 
the  department,  and  all  of  them  are  in  their  sophomore  year. 

Thanksgiving  is  approaching  and  although  we  have  our  hardships  and  there 
are  many  black  clouds  hanging  about,  we  still  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
for  us  all  to  be  thankful  for.  As  long  as  we  can  be  of  service  to  others  we  are 
happy  and  thankful  for  this  privilege. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


Ruth  Huie  Chou 


is^ttutlcan 

cr-^t  y\jffn— jl^attlcli>ahffH  In  ^oj^a-ntu 


rte^HOH 


Hon.  Honfy  L.  Siimson- 

Henry  I.  Harriman 
3r.T.awrence  Lowell 
Roberc  E.  Speer 
William  Allen  White 
H.  E.  Yarnell 

Honorary  Vice-Chairmen 


8  WEST  40TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
BRyant  f-2348  Cable:  NOPARTl 


November  7,  1940 


Roper  S.  Greene 
Chairman 
B.  A.  Garside 
Josephine  Schain 
Vtce-Chairmen 
Mrs.  Sidney  D.  Gamble 
Treasurer 
Mrs.  Grover  Clark 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Harry  B.  Price 

Executive  Secretary 


Dear  Dr.  Speer; 

Nield  Marshall  Sir  Cyril  Deverell,  formerly 
Chief  of  the  British  Imperial  General  Staff,  said 
in  a  recent  speech;  "On  our  performance  in  Egypt, 
the  Sudan  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  generally 
the  most  vital  issues  depend," 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  the 
British  defense  in  this  region  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  lifeline  which  extends  via  Suez 
to  India,  Burma,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Netherlands 
Indies,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  importance  of  this  lifeline  to  Britain, 
and  its  hearing  upon  American  policy  in  the  Pacific 
area,  are  ably  discussed  in  the  attached  memorandum 
by  Roger  S.  Greene.  Mr.  Greene  was  formerly  in  the 
American  consular  service  in  Japan,  Siberia,  Man¬ 
churia,  and  China,  and  has  been  a  life-long  student 
of  international  affairs  generally  and  the  Par  East 
in  particular.  I  commend  this  analysis  to  your 


George  Eielding  Eliot 


HOW  A  STRONG  AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  THE  FAB  EAST  COULD  HELP  BBITAE^ 


(Not  for  Publication) 


Britain  has  shown  that  she  can  hold  the  British  Isles  against 
invasion.  The  threat  to  our  safety  on  the  Atlantic  is  postponed, 
so  long  as  Britain  can  continue  to  get  men  and  supplies  from  other 
parts  of  the  empire  and  from  neutral  states. 

A  grave  new  danger  has  appeared  in  the  threat  to  the  British 
position  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  loss  of  Suez  and  the  oil 
fields  of  the  Near  East  as  possible  results.  Some  of  our  military 
experts  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  British  naval  superiority  in 
the  Mediterranean,  Italy  is  still  able  to  move  troops  and  supplies 
across  that  sea  by  night  to  reinforce  her  armies  in  Africa.  If 
Italy  can  do  this  there  is  no  reason  why  Italian  forces  could  not 
be  followed  by  far  more  efficient  German  armies*  To  the  north  the 
German  pressure  upon  the  Balkan  states  suggests  a  possible  thrust 
through  that  route  to  the  oil  fields  of  Irak  and  on  to  Suez. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  British  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  have 
a  force  strong  enoxjgh  in  men  and  equipment  to  meet  these  dangers 
from  two  sides.  Turkey  may  give  invaluable  assistance,  but  unless 
the  British  show  themselves  very  strong  the  Turks  may  be  tempted  to 
compromise  with  Hitler.  So  with  Russia.  If  Britain's  position  in 
the  Near  East  is  too  weak  to  inspire  respect,  Russia  may  be  unwilling 
to  risk  German  displeasure  by  helping  Turkey  or  Britain,  at  least  so 
long  as  she  has  to  guard  against  a  Japanese  threat  to  her  Far  Eastern 
interests. 

If  the  German  and  Italian  drives  succeed,  the  Axis  powers  will 
be  able  to  get  all  the  petroleum  products  that  they  need,  and  Africa 
will  afford  them  large  supplies  of  grain  and  cotton.  The  chance  of 
starving  them  out  by  a  long  war  will  then  be  slight.  Hitherto,  Italy 
has  seemed  to  offer  a  vulnerable  point,  through  which  a  heavy  blow 
could  be  dealt  to  the  Axis,  but  if  the  Mediterranean  becomes  an  Axis 
lake,  that  hope  will  disappear.  We  might  then  see  submarine  warfare 
extended  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  British  communications  with  India, 
Malaya,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  imperilled.  Such  a  situation  might 
enable  Japan  to  launch  a  successful  attack  on  American  and  British  in¬ 
terests  in  those  seas;  for  her  isolation  would  then  be  ended  and  she 
could  count  on  some  real  help  from  the  Axis  powers  through  Suez. 

With  the  life-line  binding  together  the  members  of  the  British 
commonwealth  of  Nations  thus  cut,  other  disasters  might  well  follow: 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  be  isolated;  the  East  Indies  with 
all  their  products  of  strategic  and  critical  importance  to  us  and  to 
Britain  would  fall  under  hostile  control;  in  South  Africa  the  party 
hostile  to  Britain  might  gain  enough  strength  to  control  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  bargain  with  the  Axis  for  peace.  Little  would  be  left  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  Britain  itself,  exhausted  by  a  long  bombard¬ 
ment,  might  not  be  able  to  hold  out  indefinitely. 
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If  these  are  real  dangers,  as  they  are  believed  to  be  by  men 
who  ought  to  know,  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  the  British  forces 
in  the  Near  East  be  strengthened  immediately  with  men  and  materials. 

The  British  need  more  tanks  and  other  equipment  for  their 
armies  in  Egypt  and  Palestine;  some  of  these  things  we  can  supply. 
They  need  more  troops.  Most  of  their  reinforcements  must  come  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  India 
may  send  more  of  her  soldiers;  in  any  case  her  farms  and  modern  in¬ 
dustries  provide  an  almost  indispensable  source  of  important  materi¬ 
als. 


But  if  Japan  is  able  without  hindrance  to  move  southward  and 
occupy  bases  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  or  Malaya,  the  British  domin¬ 
ions  will  feel  the  need  to  keep  back  larger  forces  for  home  defense. 
They  may  be  prevented  from  reinforcing  the  Near  Eastern  front,  and 
Indian  supplies  may  be  cut  off  by  Japanese  naval  action. 

If  the  Japanese  advance  can  be  checkmated,  the  British  domin¬ 
ions  will  be  reassured;  they  can  spare  more  troops  to  strengthen 
British  armies  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  they  need  have  no  anxiety 
lest  their  transports  be  molested  by  Japan.  The  vital  army  stores 
from  India  can  still  go  forward. 

The  Japanese  can  be  checked  by  the  adoption  of  two  related 
policies: 


1.  Economic  measures:  (a)  Sj'-stematic  aid  to  China  in  money, 
munitions,  and  other  supplies;  (b)  withdrawal  from  Japan 
of  the  advantages  of  normal  trade  with  the  United  States; 
exports  of  weir  materials  must  be  checked  and  the  purchases 
of  Japanese  goods  which  provide  foreign  exchange  must  be 
stopped  or  at  least  reduced.  These  measures  will  enable 
China  to  continue  her  resistance  to  Japan  under  more  favor¬ 
able  conditions  and  perhaps  to  take  the  offensive.  It  will 
then  be  even  more  difficult  than  at  present  for  Japan  to 
engage  in  adventures  elsewhere. 

2.  Naval  precautions:  The  sending  of  a  suitable  number  of 
our  naval  units  to  one  or  more  appropriate  bases  in  the 
western  Pacific.  Singapore,  commanding  the  sea  routes 
to  Suez  from  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  east  coast 

of  Asia,  is  the  key  to  the  defense  of  all  that  area.  Such 
a  disposition  of  our  naval  forces  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Japanese  navy  to  operate  effectively  in  the  East 
Indies  or  against  the  Philippine  Islands,  far  from  the 
Japanese  home  bases;  it  would  safeguard  our  supplies  of  tin, 
rubber,  antimony,  tungsten,  tung  oil,  etc.,  and  as  suggested 
above  it  would  help  to  keep  open  the  route  between  the  Brit¬ 
ish  dominions  and  Suez.  Without  some  such  precaution  we 
could  not  be  sure  that  our  shipments  to  China  would  get 
through  safely. 

If  the  Turks  see  that  Britain  is  going  to  be  strong  on  the  Near 
Eastern  front,  they  7«111  be  more  ready  to  do  their  part  in  resisting 
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the  German  advance,  which  may  then  he  beaten  back  by  the  combined 
British  and  Turkish  forces.  While  Russia  may  not  help  Britain, 
she  may  then  be  less  inclined  to  help  Germany.  If  Japan  is  defi¬ 
nitely  checked,  the  chance  of  detaching  Russia  from  her  connection 
with  Germany  becomes  correspondingly  better. 

The  part  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States  in  this 
plan  of  operations  is  slight  compared  with  what  it  would  enable 
Britain  and  her  dominions  to  do  for  themselves;  such  risk  of  war 
as  it  might  involve  would  almost  certainly  be  less  than  the  risk 
incurred  by  doing  nothing.  It  may  have  far-reaching  consequences 
for  good,  not  only  in  the  defense  of  Aroerican  interests  in  Asia, 
but  in  preventing  the  collapse  of  British  resistance  in  Europe 
which  would  expose  us  to  a  German  attack  on  our  A^tlantic  front. 

If  Japan  can  once  be  brought  to  see  reason,  as  she  should  be 
by  the  measures  now  proposed,  we  thall  no  longer  have  to  worry 
about  the  defense  of  our  Pacific  coast.  The  Japanese  are  far  more 
prudent  than  many  people  suppose,  and  are  unlikely  to  attack  us 
while  their  adventure  in  China  is  unfinished  or  if  it  ends  in 
failure. 

In  Asia  it  is  still  possible  to  accomplish  important  results 
by  relatively  slight  effort.  It  is  therefore  possible  for  us  to 
give  substantial  help  to  China  without  appreciably  lessening  our 
material  aid  to  Britain.  On  the  contrar'/,  the  measures  proposed 
in  the  Ear  East  may  prove  to  be  among  the  most  effective  means 
available  for  strengthening  the  British  defense. 

If  the  integrity  of  the  British  dominions  can  thus  be  pre¬ 
served,  the  present  successful  defense  of  the  British  Isles  may 
be  converted  into  a  successful  offensive  on  the  continent  and 
bring  about  the  eventual  defeat  of  Germany. 

November  4,  1940 


Roger  S.  Greene 


I 


Confidential 


November  9,  1940 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

In  my  last  report  (October  19)  I  undertook  to  indicate  the  three  possible 
courses  open  to  Japan  in  viev/  of  the  apparent  strenpthcnlnp^  of  American  determi¬ 
nation  to  oppose  further  Bf.{_'ressicn  in  the  Orient,  /inxious  speculations  continue 
a;nong  us  as  to  future  developments  b(jt.7ecn  these  tv/o  nations.  As  I  have  reminded 
you  before,  the  survival  of  Yenching  and  indeed  of  all  non-Japanese  activities  in 
the  '.7hcle  East  /isir  turns  upon  the  th’-rr rting  of  Jrpanesc  dreams  of  imperialistic 
conquest,  AS  to  China,  the  immediate  issue  is  these  northern  provinces  ’/hich  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  compelling  necessity  v/ill  induce  Japan  to  relinquish,  ’..'e  Americans 
are  not  seriously  perturbed  as  to  our  personal  safety,  although  v;e  are  fully  aware 
of  the  potential  dangers.  But  we  arc  vitally  concerned  over  the  fete  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  vie  are  serving  and  of  the  elemental  human  rights  as  well  as  of  the  peaceful 
international  relationships,  all  of  which  are  no.v  hanging  in  the  belsnce.  It  is 
therefore  v/ith  no  merely  academic  interest  that  vue  ere  esking  such  questions  es 
these.  Now  that  the  presidential  election  is  over,  what  concrete  actions,  if  any, 
will  our  Government  take  against  Japan  and  vdiat  will  be  the  Japanese  response?  Or 
will  Japan  prosecute  her  southvmrd  expansion,  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  the 
next  objective,  regardless  of  American  interferences,  end  will  this  be  carried 
forward  in  the  near  future  or  postponed  until  a  more  opportune  time? 

The  consensus  of  opinion  here  is  that  the  United  States  will  not  take  the 
initiative  in  any  course  provocative  of  war,  or  in  other  words  that  it  is  Japan’s 
next  move.  As  to  vrhat  this  will  be,  there  is  a  lAride  divergence  of  views  or  guesses 
Those  who  knov;'  that  country  best  or  have  come  most  recently  from  there  seem  to  be 
convinced  that  no  fear  of  defeat  or  of  the  most  disastrous  consequences  can  deter 
them  from  Y^-hat  they  themselves  describe  as  their  immutable  policy  or  destiny. 

This  expansion  both  on  the  continent  and  among  the  islands  southxvard  has  been  in 
their  plans  for  one  or  two  generations  as  an  integral  feature  of  national  policy. 
They  have  recently  been  under  very  strong  Nazi  pressure  and  ha.ve  also  themselves 
sought  the  axis  alliance  under  the  mistaken  forecast  of  German  victory  over 
England  end  fears  of  German  rivalry  out  here  to  their  own  ambitions.  They  are 
also  supposed  to  be  eager  to  divert  the  attention  of  their  own  people  from  the 
frustration  in  China  to  more  pro.mising  achievements  further  afield.  There  is  the 
imperative  necessity  of  oil  if  no  longer  procurable  from  U.  S.  Ai 

But  more  determinative  than  all  of  these  exigencies  of  the  moment  is  the 
long  instilled  sense  of  their  divine  origin  Eind  mission,  reinforced  more  recently 
by  the  bloc  philosophy  according  to  which  Germany  in  Europe,  we  in  the  Americas 
and  Japan  in  Eastern  Asia,  each  leads  in  a  geographical  and  economic  grouping  to 
the  ultimate  benefit  even  of  those  peoples  who  must  at  the  outset  be  coerced  into 
their  respective  alignments.  Emperor-worship  may  be  properly  regarded  as  a  symbol 
or  a  symptom  of  this  racial  megalomania  rather  than  its  unifying  and  motivating 
cause.  It  has  been  encouraged  and  exploited  by  the  dominant  military  faction  es 
an  aid  in  their  program.  It  is  vehemently  urged  by  those  most  familiar  with  Japan 
that  this  proud  consciousness  of  imperial  destiny,  combined  with  a  racial  lack  of 
flexibility  and  imagination,  will  drive  them  on  with  a  fateful  desperation,  reck¬ 
less  of  consequences,  and  that  they  are  already  in  a  mood  akin  to  national  insanity 
Granting  all  of  this,  I  still  incline  to  the  opinion  that  -  while  not  deviating  in 
the  slightest  from  their  cherished  c( reer  of  conquest  -  they  will  not  necessarily 
press  forward  at  an  obviously  inopportune  time,  such  as  the  present  Yfould  seem  to 
be.  It  is  purely  a.  question  of  procedure,  I  recognise,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  have  weighty  arguments  for  striking  southward  now,  and  that  their  doing  so  is 
entirely  vdthin  the  range  of  possibility.  But  I  stand  by  my  previously  expressed 
opinion  that  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  unlikely  in  the  near  future 
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Even  if  such  a  war  should  break  out,  Yenching  will  attempt  to  carry 
disturbed,  Me  she. 11  maintain  contact  with  the  commending  officers  for  North 
and  ask  for  their  advice  and  protection.  If  they  refuse  or  reveal  an  unfriendly 
attitude  wo  must  have  recourse  to  such  other  measures  fiS  may  then  be  possi  f 

.-^jaerierns  shall  accept  any  restrictions  imposed  upon  us,  such  as  confinemen  wi  in 
our  own  campus.  It  seems  improbable  that  we  would  be  interned  elsewhere,  or  car¬ 
ried  off  to  Japan,  or  suffer  physical  violence.  There  would  doubtless  be  enti- 
Amorican  agitations,  affronts,  annoyances,  and  more  or ^ less  serious  inconvenienco 
to  Chinese  and  others  connected  with  American  institutions.-  Our  greatest  ' 
would,  however,  be  when  the  Japanese  troops  began  to  withdraw  in  defeat  from  this 
area,  when  they  might  varerk  revenge  on  helpless  civilians  f  nd  indulge  in  an  orgy 
of  lust  and  loot.  "There  has  been  enough  of  this  elsewhere  in  China  for  us  to  know 
wh"t  to  expect-  This  will  occur  whether  Am.rioa  comes  into  conflict  with  span  or 
not.  vrhother  this  is  an  immediate  prospect  or  long  delayed,  unless  the  progress  o 
events  lords  to  a  negotiated  peacG. 

This  Inst  is  still  my  guess  as  the  more  probable  outcome,  especially  if  our 
Government  continues  to  bring  economic  pressure  by  degrees  upon  J-pan  and  increases 
monetary  and  military  rid  to  Chinn.  But  our  deliberate  acceptance  of  the  dire 
eventualities  suggesk'd  above  registers  the  intensity  of  our  fear  of  greeter  dan¬ 
gers  lurking  vaithin  the  Japanese  myth  of  their  sacred  mission  .-s  a  superio  race. 
Other  peoples  have  been  guilty  of  this  in  the  past,  Nordic  or  Nazi  arropnee  has 
exposed  its  hideously  hateful  results  in  our  contemporary  life.  We  Anglo-Saxons 
have  not  been  free  from  the  taint.  But  nowhere  else  h‘ s  this  become  so ^dominant 
and  therefore  drngerous  a  factor  in  the  national  life  as  in  J-pan.  By  inherite 
traditions,  by  rationalized  philosophy,  by  religious  sanctions,  by  .  so  u  o  y  con 
trolled  education  and  propaganda  further  stimulated  by  the  urge  to  gain  and  glory, 
end  bv  the  circumsteuice  of  having  never  yet  experienced  a  sobering  defeat,  this 
consciousness  animates  the  entire  nation  and  justifies  the  cruelties  of  unprovoked 
invasion  as  xvell  as  the  aggravation  of  their  own  economic  or^ other  hardships  re¬ 
garded  by  them  as  sacrifices  in  a  noble  cause.  It  is  the  naive  sincerity  of  this 
conviction  which  makes  of  it  such  a  deadly  menace. 

How  the  principle  of  Japanese  hegemony  works  out  in  actual  application  can 
be  studied  in  the  case  of  Majichuria  about  which,  however,  the  controlled  censor¬ 
ship  allows  but  little  real  news  to  leak  out.  Manchuria  was  taken  over  less  than 
ten  years  ago  by  a  determined  group  of  younger  military  officers  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  desirability  of  state  socialism  or  state  capitalism,  they  having  been 
convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  reform  in  Japan  itself.  The  undoubted 
tinge  of  idealism  which  prompted  the  adventure  makes  more  poignantly  significant 
the 'outcome  to  date.  For  all  Manchuria  gives  the  impression  of  a  vast  prison  camp. 
Chinese  long  since  disarmed,  herded  in  the  country  into  designated  and  henvily- 
gunrded  villages,  registered  and  controlled  by  every  device  of  imitrted  German 
thoroughness,  are  described  as  cowed  and  listless  in  demeanor.  Instead  of  the 
cheery 'smiling  patience  which  have  been  recognised  as  characteristic  even  of  the 
poorest  among  them  their  faces  now  have  a  bleak  apathy  expressive  of  suffering 
iniustice  and  the  hopelessness  of  their  outlook.  Japanese  high  in  authority  there 
are  quoted  as  admitting,  not  exactly  failure,  but  the  breakdown  of  Japanese  methods 
which  somehow  do  not  suit  the  Chinese  and  the  necessity  for  some  other  administra¬ 
tive  procedure  adapted  to  Chinese  peculiarities. 

The  lack  of  their  own  economic  success  and  the  elimination  of  foreign  trade 
interests  have  been  sufficiently  publicized  through  other  sources.  The  destruction 
of  Christian  and  cultural  values  is  of  more  practical  concern  to  us.  Missionary 
work  in  Manchuria  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian 
Missions  working  in  close  association.  They  have  determined  on  the  closing  of  all 
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their  schools  beceuse  of  the  hampering  restrictions  and  the  compulsory  shrine 
worship,  all  of  which  are  part  of  the  relentlessly  enforced  Japonization.  This 
includes  their  medical  and  theological  colleges.  The  hospitals  ere  being  closed 
for  similar  reasons.  Their  Chinese  colleagues  are  helpless  a.gainst  not  only  im¬ 
prisonment  or  torture  but  the  threat  to  the  families  or  neighbors  of  all  who  pr«ve 
recalcitrant.  In  the  new  capital  of  "Manchoukuo"  a  national  temple  has  been 
erected  in  which  the  Sun  Goddess  has  been  enshrined.  There  is  a  slightly  ludi¬ 
crous  theologico-political  issue,  as  to  whether  she  can  function  both  in  Japa.n 
proper  and  in  "Majichoukuo"  which  must  be  settled  before  she  can  be  made  the  ob.iect 
of  uniwersal  (compulsory)  worship  in  the  latter  territory. 

This  gloomy  picture  of  a,  Japanese  attempt  to  crea^te  what  they  once  de¬ 
scribed  -  find  sincerely  intended  -  as  a  "Paradise”,  supplies  a  grimly  realistic 
blueprint  of  what  would  happen  hore  or  wherever  else  they  penetrate.  The  identi¬ 
cal  patterns  began  here  in  embryo  with  their  first  occupation  and  are  forming  as 
rapidly  as  they  dare  to  proceed.  They  have  shown  themselves  utterly  incapable  of 
governing  another  people.  They  reproduce  with  no  appreciation  of  Chinese  racial 
conditions  the  precise  forms  of  regimentation  obtaining  in  Japan  just  as  they 
imitate  foreign  articles  of  commerce  in  their  industry.  Vihen  Chinese  resist  or 
merely  fail  to  comprehend  they  beat  or  kick  or  kill  with  a.  brutishness  which  dis¬ 
closes,  among  other  cha.rajcteristics,  an  incapacity  for  attaining  their  objectives 
by  other  means  than  force.  They  hr.ve  estaiblished  a.  monopoly  control  of  every 
revenue-producing  process,  which  is  exploited  with  a  rapacity  in  startling  contrast 
with  the  gracious  amenities  we  aire  >  ccustomed  to  aissoci;  te  with  this  nation.  Pro¬ 
tected  as  all  this  is  by  the  army,  and  indeed  largely  for  the  private  profiteering 
of  its  higher  officers,  it  ta.kes  every  form  of  unprincipled  racket  or  robbery.  The 
worst  is  of  course  the  diabolical  traffic  in  opium  and  its  chea-p  but  deadly  deriva¬ 
tives.  Recent  visitors  have  been  impressed  with  a  coarsening  of  Japanese  life  at 
home  under  the  privations  of  economic  strain  -‘‘nd  the  tightening  of  totalitarian 
control. 

Much  of  this  I  have  commented  on  in  previous  communications^  I  am  doing 
so  again  with  the  solemn  conviction  that  Unless  thwarted  by  factors  they  cannot 
overcome  they  v/ill  pursue  their  expansionist  program  in  occupied  parts  of  China 
and  in  all  of  south-east  Asia,  and  the  adjacent  island  groups.  Furthermore,  this 
will  result  in  disaster  and  misery  for  their  victims,  the  ejection  of  all  foreign 
interests  except  those  they  can  temporarily  utilize,  and  inevitable  conflict  later 
with  the  United  States,  unless  the  menace  of  this  state  of  mind  is  promptly  and 
firmly  de'  It  with  now  ’,vhen  all  the  conditions  for  doing  so  are  relatively  f-'vor- 
able.  This  is  the  clear  inference  to  be  dravm  from  the  history  of  Japanese  occu¬ 
pation  wherever  this  pa^ralyzing  blight  has  fallen  on  another  culture  than  their  oto. 

To  bring  this  report  to  a  more  pleasing  conclusion  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
an  encouraging  movement  aunong  a  small  group  including  some  of  the  choicest  students 
we  have  here  now.  We  are  very  cautiously  organizing  those  among  them  who  prefer 
to  leave  for  patriotic  service  in  Free  China  if  the  University  should  be  compelled 
suddenly  to  close.  But  this  little  group  have  a  more  constructive  idea  in  mind. 

They  claim  to  hsive  learned  something  here  more  than  the  mero  curriculum  can  teach 
which  they  describe  as  "the  Yenching  spirit”.  They  want  to  bring  this  to  bear  on 
the  nationail  life,  in  needed  political  or  social  reforms,  especially  if  the  Uni¬ 
versity  itself  must  perforce  be  inactive.  Their  thought  is  to  organize  our  gradu¬ 
ates  ell  over  Free  China  to  give  a  dynamic  urge  and  corporate  strength  to  the 
ideals  which  they  rightly  insist  are  more  or  less  shared  by  ell  but  require  a 
vehicle  to  make  them  effective.  These  young  enthusiasts  feel  that  this  will  give 
them  a  mission  a^nd  not  merely  an  escape  from  danger  or  idleness,  ct  the  same  time 
uniting  former  students  in  an  objective  which  enables  Yenching  to  continue  function¬ 
ing  through  them  in  what  has  always  been  her  primary  purpose.  It  is  such  evidence 
of  the  changed  attitude  end  purpose  so  many  of  our  students  seem  to  gain  while  here 
that  remind  us  how  splendidly  worthwhile  is  our  undertaking  and  how  full  of  hope 
is  the  future  despite  all  present  forebodings. 


Confidential 


November  12,  1940 


Dr,  B,  A.  Garside 
150  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ify  dear  Garside: 

I  an  enclosing  herewith  another  one  of  my  reports. 

A  group  of  Japanese  Christians  have  recently  been  making 
an  effort  to  persuade  Dr.  L.  J.  Shafer  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Mission 
Board  to  return  to  America  and  advocate  active  efforts  for  peace 
through  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  or  other  religious  agencies 
and,  if  possible  by  dealing  directly  with  the  Administration.  As 
is  usually  the  case  wj.th  Japanese,  they  were  quite  vague  as  to  the 
terras  and  finally  indicated  that,  although  they  could  speak  with  no 
authority,  the  continued  control  of  railways  in  North  China  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  economic  interests  in  that  region,  together 
with  the  occupation  of  the  Shanghai-Nanking -Hangchow  triangle  for  a 
period  of  years,  might  be  acceptable.  Any  such  proposals  would  not, 
of  course,  be  given  a  moment's  consideration  by  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  nor  by  the  Chinese  Government  and  people  generally.  Their 
advocacy  by  any  responsible  Americans  would  also  seem  to  them  to  be 
a  betrayal  of  China's  rights.  I  said  all  this  to  Dr.  Shafer,  It  is 
possible,  hov/ever,  that  approaches  will  be  made  through  others  and  I 
hope  you  will  discourage  any  response  on  any  terms  less  than  the  com¬ 
plete  withdrav/el  of  Japanese  troops  from  all  of  China  ivithin  the  Greet 
Wall. 


More  positively,  I  hope  that  all  Americans  whom  we  can  help 
to  influence  will  advocate  increased  aid  to  Chine,  both  in  the  form 
of  loans  end  of  needed  supplies,  as  the  most  constructive  solution. 
Further  restrictions  on  sales  of  war  meterials  to  Japan  will  also 
help  but  neither  of  these  methods  could  be  regarded  as  e  cause  for 
war.  The  former,  especie.lly,  accomplishes  the  purpose  we  have  in 
mind  with  even  less  irritf.tion  of  Japan. 

There  is  in  Japan  at  present  an  organized  effort  to  end  the 
war  on  terms  that  China  could  mcept  and  to  remove  causes  for  British 
and  American  animosity,  but  this  has  to  be  carried  on  with  the  greait- 
est  caution  and  may  or  mriy  not  be  an  active  factor  in  time  to  prevent 
on  aggravation  of  the  present  policy.  One  active  agent  of  this  group 
was  recently  carried  off  from  this  city  to  Dairen  to  be  kept  in  cus¬ 
tody.  It  may  bo  that  I  con  write  more  fully  about  this  movement  and 
other  more  enlightened,  efforts  even  among  their  militj  ry  in  my  next 
report;  but  a  firmer  America^n  policy,  if  ca<rried  out  with  no  needless 
affronts  to  so  sensitive  a  people,  will  be  a  positive  rid  to  all  .such 
efforts. 


from 

Miss  Mary  Cookingham,  Bursar 


Yenching  University 
November  15,  1940 


Dear  Friends, 

The  social  events  of  the  fortnight  have  centered  around  our  evacuating 
friends.  Dr.  Stuart  gave  a  farewell  tea  for  Mrs.  Adolph,  Gertrude  Jacobs  and 
Gladys  Wolpert  last  Friday  and  they  have  been  honored  by  teas  and  dinner  parties 
all  around  the  campus.  We  are  reminded  of  June  festivities  and  then  a  cold  blast 
of  wind  brings  us  back  to  November. 

A  trip  to  America  on  the  Mariposa  promises  to  be  a  deluxe  tour  in  some  re¬ 
spects.  All  baggage  was  taken  to  Chinwangtao  by  the  Embassy  Guard  last  week. 

On  Thursday  a  special  train  took  the  passengers  from  Peking  to  Chinwangtao,  so 
they  will  be  on  board  the  Mariposa  without  delay.  It  seems  like  quite  a  contrast 
to  the  usual  method  of  taking  a  train  to  Tangku  and  then  getting  a  boat  to  Shang¬ 
hai  or  Kobe  or  possibly  to  Dairen,  with  a  second  boat  to  Kobe,  and  then  spending 
a  few  days  waiting  for  a  transpacific  liner.  Then,  too,  at  every  port  there  is 
usually  customs  and  passport  inspection  with  a  declaration  of  money  and  valuables 
to  add  interest  to  the  trip.  Think  of  avoiding  all  that  by  traveling  on  the 
Mariposa 

Out  of  our  Fellowship  Retreat  at  Wo  Fo  Ssu  a  Faculty  Prayer  Service  has  de¬ 
veloped.  Me  meet  at  Sage  Chapel  every  Tuesday  evening  for  half  an  hour.  This 
seems  to  me  like  a  return  to  one  of  our  former  services  which  had  been  omitted 
during  recent  years.  Me  hope  the  community  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  this 
service . 

Shirley  Duncan,  chairman  of  our  Yenching  Community  Chest  Committee,  reported 
that  her  committee  had  some  doubts  about  reaching  its  goal  of  ^?5,000  this  year, 
but  the  whole  committee  was  delighted  when  over  ^1-7,000  was  contributed. 

Many  of  you  remember  Rosamond  Frame  as  a  small  child.  Even  though  I  have 
seen  her  several  times  this  fall  and  I  have  heard  the  Tungchow  students  call  her 
Miss  Frame,  I  was  surprised  to  find  her  name  in  the  paper  as  the  speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Mothers'  Club.  Her  talk  was  reported  in  the  Peking  Chronicle  and 
she  certainly  gave  the  mothers  some  excellent  advice  for  preparing  their  children 
for  College  in  America. 

The  Peking  Association  of  University  Women  has  started  the  year  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Early  in  October  we  had  a  delightful  luncheon  at  Mrs.  Johnson's 
home  at  the  American  Embassy.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mrs.  Johnson  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  leave  for  America,  Guest  Night,  which  was  scheduled  for  December,  was 
pushed  up  to  October  26th  and  a  week  was  allowed  for  groups  from  Yenching,  P.U.M.C., 
Language  School  and  the  American  Embassy  to  prepare  entertainment.  It  was  a  gay 
party  and  gave  everyone  an  opportunity  to  say  goodbye  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  our  depart¬ 
ing  president.  Me  hope  conditions  will  be  such  that  she  can  soon  return  to 
Peking.  Margaret  Speer  is  to  be  our  new  president. 

If  you  were  to  return  to  Peking  for  a  rickshaw  ride  around  the  city  I  am 
sure  you  would  be  most  surprised  to  find  yourself  sitting  patiently  in  your  rick¬ 
shaw  while  the  lights  at  the  corner  of  Hatamen  and  Ch'ang  An  Chieh,  for  instance, 
changed  from  red  to  green.  I  remember  some  people  refused  to  ride  on  street  cars 
in  Peking  and  how  much  more  would  those  same  people  object  to  traffic  lights.  They 
do  seem  incongruous.  You  would  be  surprised,  too,  when  you  went  shopping  for  old 
embroideries.  Wang,  the  embroidery  man  who  came  to  Yenching  so  often,  was  in  our 
house  last  week  showing  his  wares  to  Gladys  Wolpert,  He  noticed  a  long  piece  of 


soft  rose  hanging  over  the  fireplace  and  reminded  me  that  he  had  sold  that  antique 
to  me  about  ten  years  ago.  After  admiring  it  for  a  few  minutes  he  said  in  Chinese, 
"You  can't  find  pieces  of  embroidery  like  that  now.  You  paid  about  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  for  that  and  today  you  couldn't  buy  it  for  $100." 

With  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  I  came  to  China,  some 
pleasant  and  some  unpleasant,  the  one  which  I  believe  gives  us  all  the  greatest 
satisfaction  is  our  student  body.  After  seeing  closed  dormitories  in  1937  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  see  the  activities  of  a  large,  group  of  students.  The  library, 
classrooms  and  dormitories  are  all  crowded.  Such  conditions  are  not  ideal,  and 
they  do  create  problems,  but  it  does  make  our  work  seem  worth  while. 

Shall  I  write  anything  about  financial  matters?  Mr.  Payne,  our  Acting  Con¬ 
troller,  and  I  have  been  studying  budgets  today.  Money  does  not  go  very  far 
these  days  and  we  have  emergency  expenses  on  every  side  but  so  long  as  exchange 
continues  at  this  abnormally  high  rate  we  can  approximate  a  balanced  budget. 

Vifhen  the  exchange  rate  drops,  will  prices  also  drop,  or  will  there  be  a  long 
period  of  high  prices  and  low  exchange?  The  future  is  full  of  uncertainties. 

There  is  nothing  dull  or  uninteresting  about  it. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  all. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Mary  Cookingham 


THE  ROAD  TO  PEACE  IS  ACTION 
IN  THE  PACIFIC 

(Published  in  part  in  the  New  York  Times, 
November  24,  1940) 

The  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  United  States 
in  world  aJffairs  in  the  next  thirty  days  —  perhaps 
in  the  next  week  —  can  conceivably  affect  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children  more  deeply 
than  anything  that  has  happened  in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  election  is  past;  and  with  it  is  past 
the  time  when  words  and  deeds  had  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  the  exigencies  of  vote-catching.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  must  face  some  disagreeable 
facts,  call  things  by  their  right  names,  determine 
where  we  are  going  and  act  resolutely  to  get  there. 

THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  AMERICAN  POLICY 

There  can  be  no  question  about  our  ultimate 
objective.  It  is  peace  —  peace  for  the  present  and 
peace  for  the  time  to  come  —  peace  in  which  to 
pursue  our  American  way  of  life.  But  we  may  as 
well  face  the  facts  that  our  being  at  peace  does 
not  depend  upon  us  alone.  There  are  some  things 
which  we  will  not  give  up  without  going  to  war 
to  keep  them;  it  therefore  follows  that  whether 
we  are  to  remain  at  peace  depends  upon  whether 
there  are  powers  in  the  world  who  want  these 
things  and  are  prepared  to  try  to  take  them  away 
from  us.  Progressively,  opinion  in  this  country  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  current  trio  of  pre¬ 
datory  military  dictatorships  are  more  of  a  threat  to 
our  peace  and  our  way  of  life  than  was  the  Ger¬ 
many  of  Wilhelm  II ;  that  the  British  in  Europe  and 
the  Chinese  in  the  Far  East  are  fighting  our  fight; 
and  that  we  must  not  allow  them  to  fall  not 
merely  because  the  British  and  the  Chinese  enlist 
our  sympathy  for  their  cause  and  our  admiration 
for  their  fortitude,  but  chiefly  and  essentially  be¬ 
cause  considerations  of  our  own  national  safety 
require  that  they  succeed. 

Are  these  conclusions  sound?  To  test  them  let 
us  consider  the  consequences  of  the  defeat  of 
England  and  China.  We  cannot  foretell  how  bad 
these  consequences  will  be.  It  will  be  useful,  first, 
to  consider  the  very  best  we  could  hope  for  in 
such  a  situation  and,  second,  to  compute  the  actual 


probabilities  in  the  light  of  the  past  history  and 
declared  intentions  of  the  Axis  powers  and  Japan. 
If  we  discover  that  the  best  we  could  hope  for  is 
an  intolerable  situation  and  that  the  worst  is 
disaster,  we  can  have  some  confidence  that  our 
conclusion  as  to  our  identity  of  interest  with  the 
countries  now  opposing  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan 
is  sound. 

First,  then  let  us  put  on  the  rose-colored  glasses. 
Let  us  assume  that,  upon  the  surrender  of  England 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  Philippines  remain  in¬ 
tact,  that  Canada  becomes  autonomous  under  a 
government  friendly  to  the  United  States,  that  the 
Axis  (including  Franco  Spain)  makes  no  attempt 
to  penetrate  South  America  and  Mexico.  We  shall 
be  alone  in  a  hostile  world,  the  only  great  power 
able  and  willing  to  attempt  the  defense  of  itself, 
its  interests  and  ideals  against  the  three  victorious 
dictatorships.  Depending  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  British  fleet  we  shall  either  (a)  be  immediately 
outnumbered  two  to  one  by  our  acknowledged 
enemies,  or  (b)  have  on  our  hands  the  obligation 
and  burden  of  maintaining  the  British  fleet,  plus 
the  necessity  of  meeting  indefinitely  the  naval  con¬ 
struction  programs  of  a  Europe  and  an  Asia  whose 
industry  has  been  geared  to  armament  production. 
Experienced  armies  of  millions  of  men  will  be  a 
continual  threat  to  our  security  and  the  security  of 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  which  are  our  out¬ 
posts  of  defense.  We  shall  have  to  maintain  a 
standing  army  of  war-time  proportions  and  a  two- 
ocean  navy.  One  thought  has  not  been  sufficiently 
stressed  in  the  past;  Ths  Anicficun  tvuy  of  life  cun 
be  lost  without  a  single  foreign  soldier  setting  foot 
on  American  territory  or  a  single  armed  engage¬ 
ment  by  our  forces*  If  we  must  spend  billions 
annually  for  a  military  and  naval  establishment, 
if  our  productive  enterprises  must  be  diverted  into 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  armor-plate,  if 
our  young  men  must  spend  a  substantial  period  of 
their  youth  in  training  camps,  the  way  of  life  we 
have  known  is  gone.  The  way  of  life  which  we 
like  to  think  of  as  the  American  way  cannot  eixst 
in  an  armed  camp. 

Our  objective  is  peace  —  peace  as  permanent  as 
it  can  ever  be.  And  there  can  be  no  peace  as  long 
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as  there  are  abroad  in  the  world  military  dictator¬ 
ships  drunk  with  conquest.  Conquest  feeds  on 
itself.  Alexander  only  expressed  the  psychosis  of 
his  type  when  he  yearned  for  more  worlds.  Con¬ 
quest  may  start  out  as  a  striving  for  legitimate 
objectives;  but,  if  it  is  successful,  it  never  ends 
there.  Give  it  the  impetus  of  a  belief  in  a  divine 
mandate  to  govern  (which  belief  the  Germans  and 
the  Japanese  both  profess)  and  the  bounds  of  its 
ambition  are  only  the  bounds  of  the  planet.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  Shanghai  and  Ethiopia,  aggression  has 
had  an  unbroken  history  of  success.  Only  when  it 
fails  will  the  world  settle  down;  and  only  then 
shall  we  be  able  to  pursue  the  American  way  of 
life. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  victory  for  the  Axis  and  Japan  will 
be  as  slight  as  those  which  we  have  thus  far  as¬ 
sumed.  To  compute  the  really  probable  conse¬ 
quences  we  need  not  consult  a  crystal  ball.  We 
have  adequate  data  upon  which  to  work  the 
patterns  of  action  of  the  conquerors  in  the  past, 
their  declared  intentions,  their  known  lack  of 
economic  self-sufficiency,  their  coveting  of  the 
resources  of  South  America  and  even  North 
America,  their  hatred  of  the  things  we  stand  for 
and  their  knowledge  that  we  have  done  our  utmost 
•'short  of  war”  to  defeat  them  and  to  destroy  their 
power  and  the  lives  of  their  people.  Beginning 
with  an  event  which  might  happen  next  week,  let 
us  take  these  data  in  hand  and  compute  the  possi¬ 
bilities.  If  someone  cries  "alarmist,”  let  us  not 
allow  our  thinking  to  be  deflected;  better  still,  let 
us  realize  that  if  the  governments  of  Norway  and 
The  Netherlands  had  been  somewhat  more  "alarm¬ 
ists”  the  world  situation  might  be  different  today. 
To  be  an  alarmist  is  a  bad  thing  only  when  there 
is  no  alarm. 

Now,  to  the  course  of  events  which  might  hap¬ 
pen  and  which,  it  is  submitted,  is  more  probable 
than  the  picture  of  three  victorious  conquerors 
settling  quietly  down  in  their  chosen  spheres  and 
letting  us  settle  quietly  down  in  ours: 

1.  Chiang  Kai-shek  surrenders.  Japan  conquers  and 
occupies  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Our  supplies  of 
rubber,  tin  and  quinine  from  the  East  Indies  axe 
cut  off. 
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2.  From  bases  at  Hainan,  in  Indo-China  and  in  the 
Dutch  Islands,  Japan  reduces  the  fortifications  at 
Singapore  and  occupies  that  base. 

3-  Japan,  now  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  realizes  that 
permanent  retention  of  Japanese  conquests  in  the 
East  is  dependent  upon  the  defeat  of  Britain  and 
uses  the  Japanese  navy  to  paralyze  the  Australian 
war  effort. 

4.  England,  suffering  the  loss  of  Australian  help  and 
the  inevitable  terrific  blow  to  English  morale,  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  the  Axis  powers,  undertakes  to  "co-operate” 
with  them  as  France  is  "co-operating”  and  sur¬ 
renders  or  sinks  its  fleet.  (England  has  given  in¬ 
formal  assurances  that  this  latter  event  will  never 
happen.  But  so  did  France.  Remember?  It  is  one 
thing  to  make  brave  promises  now;  it  is  another 
thing  to  keep  them  when  the  power  to  resist  is  gone, 
when  the  families  of  every  politician  and  ship  cap¬ 
tain  are  helpless  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
subject  to  penalties  limited  only  by  the  self-restraint 
of  the  conqueror,  and  when  the  one  to  whom  the 
brave  promise  was  given  sat  by  with  a  strong  fleet 
and  a  growing  army  and  allowed  the  enemy  to 
prevail.  Remember  also  that  the  Germans  are  a 
tough  race  but  that  they  scuttled  their  fleet  in  1918. 
The  history  of  our  time  is  that  a  defeated  naval 
power  loses  its  fleet  one  way  or  another.)  Germany 
acquires  the  enormous  ship-building  facilities  of  the 
English,  Dutch,  French  and  Norwegian  yards. 

5.  Germany  establishes  a  naval  and  air  base  at  Dakar, 
1600  miles  from  the  coast  of  South  America. 

6.  A  barter  trade  between  South  American  countries 
and  Germany  is  established.  German  "colonists” 
enter  Uruguay  and  Brazil.  The  oil  fields  of  the 
Caucasus,  Persia  and  Iraq  have  been  left  to  Stalin 
to  insure  his  complacence;  the  oil  fields  of  the  East 
Indies  are  fueling  Japan;  the  oil  fields  of  Rumania 
are  insufficient  for  German  and  Italian  needs;  so 
Germany  undertakes  to  secure  the  product  of  the 
Venezuelan  fields.  German  business  men  and  "col¬ 
onists”  enter  Venezuela. 

7.  Germany  finds  "intolerable”  the  treatment  of  the 
existing  German  minorities  and  the  planted  "colon¬ 
ists”  in  Uruguay,  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  Aided  by 
outside  pressure,  fascist  parties  assume  control  of 
the  governments  of  those  countries. 

8.  The  new  governments  of  Uruguay,  Brazil  and 
Venezuela  see  threats  to  their  security  in  the  "im¬ 
perialistic”  attitude  of  the  United  States.  They  build 
air  bases,  the  Venezuelan  bases  being  within  a  few 
hours  flight  of  the  Panama  Canal.  A  naval  base  is 
constructed  in  one  of  the  Venezuelan  ports  on  the 
Qrribean. 

9.  Germany  and  the  German-dominated  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  find  it  "intolerable”  that  their  trade 
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through  the  Panama  Canal  should  be  subject  to 
control  by  the  United  States ;  they  find  that  their 
security  is  endangered  by  the  retention  of  this  water¬ 
way  between  the  two  great  oceans  in  the  hands  of  a 
hostile  "Jewish  imperialistic  plutocracy.”  They  de¬ 
mand  the  demilitarization  of  the  canal  —  then  joint 
control  of  the  canal  with  each  nation  having  one 
vote. 

10.  Japan  finds  that  the  status  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  anomalous  in  the  "new  order  of  Greater  East 
Asia”  and  takes  those  islands. 

11.  After  the  defeat  of  England  a  Quisling  government 
is  set  up  in  Canada.  (The  psychological  effects  of 
defeat  on  the  various  national  groups  in  Canada 
cannot  be  computed.  Revulsion  against  the  United 
States  for  our  failure  to  go  to  war,  resignation  to  the 
necessity  of  cooperating  in  the  new  world  order,  a 
desire  to  retain  the  German-controlled  markets  for 
agricultural  products  in  England  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  —  all  these  would  play  a  significant  part.) 
German  colonists  come  in.  Air  bases  are  con¬ 
structed  on  the  northern  side  of  the  unfortified  fron¬ 
tier  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 

12.  Gerrnany  establishes  close  commercial  ties  with  Mex¬ 
ico,  indicates  to  the  Mexican  government  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  obstacle  to  world  domina¬ 
tion  by  the  Nazi  powers,  and  promises  Texas,  Ari¬ 
zona,  New  Mexico  and  southern  California  to 
Mexico  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  United  States. 
(Remember  the  Zimmermann  telegram  —  instigated 
in  1917  by  Franz  von  Papen,  then  German  military 
attache  at  Washington,  now  in  Hitler’s  diplomatic 
corps.?) 

13.  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Quisling  government  of 
Canada  and  the  fascist  governments  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  find  it  "intolerable”  that  the  United  States  should 
establish  discriminatory  trade  barriers  designed  to 
exclude  the  products  of  the  forced  labor  of  Europe, 
the  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient  and  the  agricultural 
surpluses  of  Canada  and  South  America.  The  pro- 
t^ion  of  the  American  wage  scale  is  no  concern 
of  theirs.  They  demand  that  the  barriers  be  removed. 

14.  Japan  finds  intolerable”  the  discriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  of  Japanese  on  the  West  Coast  and  in  Hawaii 
and  the  prohibition  of  Japanese  immigration  (and 
no  one  can  deny  that,  from  the  Japanese  viewpoint 
this  situation  is  insulting  and  degrading) .  Germany 
and  Italy  find  "intolerable”  the  quota  system  of  our 
immigration  laws.  They  demand  that  all  of  these 
subjects  of  complaint  be  eliminated.  Hitler  makes 
a  speech  to  the  Reichstag  about  the  "insane  impu¬ 
dence  of  our  laws  in  this  regard. 

15.  An  "unknown”  submarine  torpedoes  three  or  four 
American  ships  bound  south  from  New  York  Ex¬ 
plosions  occur  in  American  munition  factories  and 
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power  houses  much  after  the  pattern  of  Black  Tom 
and  Kingsland  while  we  were  neutrals  in  World 
War  I  and  the  more  recent  blowing-up  of  factories 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

One  hestitates  even  to  suggest  bombs  falling 
on  New  York  and  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
northeast,  on  New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles.  But 
why  hestitate?  We  are  assuming  that  air  bases 
have  been  constructed  in  Canada,  Mexico  and 
Venezuela.  The  deity  provided  no  immunity  to 
Americans  against  the  things  that  have  been  hap¬ 
pening  to  everyone  else  in  the  world.  There  is  as 
yet  no  known  defense  to  air  raids.  All  you  can 
do  is  to  retaliate  in  kind.  But  if  the  enemy  has 
bases  in  your  hemisphere  and  you  have  none  in  his, 
you  are  in  a  sad  state  until  his  bases  are  eliminated. 

Does  all  this  sound  silly?  If  it  does  (and  it 
probably  does  because  our  heads  have  been  in  the 
sand  for  a  very  long  time  and  we  have  not  taken 
much  time  to  think  of  unpleasant  realities),  go 
down  the  foregoing  list,  event  by  event.  Ask 
yourself  whether  the  first  event  can  happen.  If  you 
conclude  that  it  can,  ask  yourself  whether  the 
second  event  can  happen.  And  so  on,  taking  each 
event,  one  by  one,  and  always  assuming  that  the 
events  described  in  all  previous  steps  have  already 
happened. 

Next  question:  If  these  things  happen,  at  what 
point  is  the  United  States  going  to  call  a  halt  and 
go  to  war  if  the  step  is  taken  ?  Note  well  that  as 
every  one  of  these  listed  events  occurs,  our  power 
to  prevent  the  next  one  from  occurring  is  di¬ 
minished.  Note  also  that,  until  comparatively  late 
in  the  series,  there  is  no  "act  of  war”  against  the 
United  States  —  not  even  a  violation  of  the  letter 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  No  one  would  wait  until 
bombs  fall  on  New  York.  Just  where  we  shall 
call  a  halt  is  a  point  upon  which  minds  can  differ; 
but  somewhere  along  the  line  we  must  be  prepared 
to  interrupt  this  chain  of  events  by  force.  For  the 
present  argument  that  conclusion  is  sufficient. 

Final  question:  What  can  happen  to  prevent  us 
from  ultimately  going  to  war,  alone,  against  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy  and  Japan  to  interrupt  this  chain  of 
events?  The  answer  is  too  obvious:  the  success  of 
the  Chinese  against  the  Japanese  and  the  success 
of  England  against  the  Axis.  They  are  fighting  our 
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fight.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  their 
allies.  If  they  fall,  we  have  got  to  take  up  the 
sword  where  they  drop  it? 

MUST  WE  GO  TO  WAR? 

There  is  no  purpose  in  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
hypnotized  by  a  word.  We  are  already  at  war  in 
a  very  real  sense.  We  are  doing  for  England  and 
against  the  Axis  powers  substantially  everything 
that  we  could  usefully  do  if  a  war  had  been  de¬ 
clared.  The  Germans  know  this;  and  they  feel 
toward  us  just  about  as  kindly  as  we  should  feel 
toward  them  under  similar  conditions.  They  hate 
us  and  they  would  destroy  us  if  they  could.  They 
can’t  destroy  us,  yet  — -  because  the  British  are 
holding  the  fort  against  them  and  the  Chinese  are 
keeping  Japan  from  attacking  the  British  in  the 
rear.  It  is  reported  that,  when  Hitler  was  photo¬ 
graphed  by  his  official  photographer  under  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  he  remarked  that  the  next  pic¬ 
tures  would  be  before  the  Nelson  Monument  and 
the  Empire  State  Building,  respectively.  He  proba¬ 
bly  said  no  such  thing,  but  there  is  no  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  that  such  a  statement  would  mirror 
his  mind.  We  are  the  richest  and  fattest  and,  at 
the  moment,  the  weakest  of  the  "democratic  plu¬ 
tocracies”  whose  power  on  this  earth  he  has  vowed 
to  end.  One  has  no  need  to  glue  a  little  black 
mustache  on  the  statue  of  Cato  to  hear  the  Ger¬ 
manic  version  of  "Delenda  est  Carthago.”  When 
one  nation  has  vowed  to  take  what  another  nation 
will  not  give  up  without  a  fight,  the  two  are  at  war 
though  no  shot  has  been  fired. 

We  are  at  war,  but  we  can  hope  to  avoid  a  clash 
of  armed  forces.  At  the  moment  there  is  no  danger 
of  hostilities  with  the  European  Axis  powers;  they 
cannot  reach  us  so  long  as  the  British  resist,  and 
we  cannot  reach  them  if  we  would.  With  Japan 
it  is  different.  Any  hour  of  any  day  the  Japanese 
can  put  us  at  war.  An  attack  upon  the  International 
Settlement  at  Shanghai,  guarded  by  United  States 
Marines,  will  do  it.  So  will  an  attack  upon  Cor- 
rigador,  Cavite  and  Manila.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  existence  of  American  forces  at  Shanghai  and 
in  the  Philippines  is  inconsistent  with  "the  new 
order  in  Greater  East  Asia.”  There  is  no  doubt 
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that  these  attacks  will  come  when  Japan  feels 
strong  enough  to  make  them.  But  also  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  we  can  convince  the  exponents  of 
the  new  order  that  we  are  not  fooling  and  that 
hostilities  with  us  would  be,  not  a  fight,  but  hara- 
kiri,  there  will  be  no  hostilities. 

THE  GREAT  BLUFF 

The  recent  treaty  between  Germany,  Italy  and 
Japan  is  the  greatest  international  bluff  of  all  time. 
All  three  agree  to  go  to  war  against  us  if  we 
"attack”  any  one  of  them.  The  treaty  was  designed 
to  influence  our  relations  with  Japan.  It  is  a  bluff 
because  there  is  not  one  single  thing  the  Germans 
or  Italians  can  do  to  perform  their  promise  of 
assistance.  The  thought  was  that  w'e  could  be 
scared  out  of  taking  the  steps  with  reference  to 
Japan  which  our  national  interests  demand  that 
we  take. 

The  bluff  was  a  stupid  mistake.  German  and 
Japanese  leaders  have  been  uniformly  inept  at 
evaluating  American  psychology.  They  mistake 
love  of  peace  for  cowardice.  They  have  no  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  instinctive  reactions  of  a  people 
who  like  nothing  better  than  to  call  a  bluff  in  a 
game  of  poker  or  a  horse-trade  and  who  take  a 
traditional  course  of  action  when  a  chip  is  knocked 
off  the  shoulder.  But  this  is  no  game  of  poker 
and  no  horse  trade.  It  is  serious  business;  and  we 
should  avoid  reacting  on  an  instinctive  level.  We 
should  recognize  the  silly  bluff  for  what  it  is  — 
and  ignore  it.  Looking  at  it  dispassionately,  we 
can  come  to  one  conclusion:  The  bluff  is  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  fear  and  weakness,  an  admission  of  help¬ 
less  vulnerability  to  the  things  we  can  do. 

WHAT  WE  CAN  AND  SHOULD  DO 
The  steps  we  are  in  a  position  to  take  are  four; 
1.  Under  arrangement  with  England,  send  to  Singapore 
such  naval  forces  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  responsi¬ 
ble  officers,  will  be  appropriate  to  prevent  a  Japanese 
investment  of  Singapore  or  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  desirable  to  send  the  major  portion 
of  the  fleet  now  based  at  Pearl  Harbor.  More  proba¬ 
bly  it  will  be  desirable  to  send  a  relatively  light  force 
of  cruisers,  submarines  and  destroyers  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  battle  fleet  could,  sailing  from  Pearl 
Harbor,  cut  across  the  communications  and  line  of 
retreat  of  a  Japanese  attack  in  the  South  China  Sea. 
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2.  Notify  Japan  that  an  attack  upon  Singapore  or  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  will  be  resisted  by  the  United 
States.  Japan  is  not  at  war  with  England  or  The 
Netherlands.  Hence,  this  is  merely  stating  to  Japan 
that  the  United  States  will  come  to  the  aid  of  two 
nations  now  at  peace  with  Japan  if  Japan  attacks 
them  —  a  type  of  action  which  Japan  is  in  a  weak 
position  to  resent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  has 
done  precisely  the  same  thing  to  us  in  the  bluff 
treaty. 

3.  Declare  a  complete  embargo  on  all  imports  from  and 
exports  to  Japan,  indicating,  as  we  do  it,  that  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  Japanese  people  but  only  with  the 
policies  of  its  war  lords  and  that  mutually  profitable 
trade  relations  will  be  resumed  when  those  policies 
are  abandoned. 

4.  Continue  at  all  times  to  supply  the  Chinese  with 
credits,  munitions  and  materials  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability  to  use  them  and  our  ability  to  spare  them. 

If  Japan  does  not  choose  to  attack  us,  the  proba¬ 
ble  consec[uences  of  such  action  are  many  and 
beneficial.  Japan,  crucially  deficient  in  raw  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  for  war,  will  find  herself  pro¬ 
gressively  strangled  in  the  conduct  of  hostilities 
against  the  Chinese.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  will 
be  in  a  position  to  refuse  to  send  supplies  of  oil 
and  tin  to  Japan,  and  these  supplies  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  aid  the  British  war  effort  and  hasten  the 
American  defense  program.  British  naval  units, 
now  based  at  Singapore  and  desperately  needed 
elsewhere,  will  be  released.  The  Chinese,  who  are 
fighting  our  fight,  will  be  bolstered  in  morale  and 
in  material  resources  for  the  continuation  of  the 
struggle.  British  morale  will  be  improved  and 
Axis  morale  dealt  a  serious  blow.  Russia,  eagerly 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  guess  the  winner, 
may  be  induced  to  take  measures  against  4he  Axis 
in  Europe  or  against  Japan  in  Asia  or  both.  Turkey 
may  feel  that  she  is  now  safe  in  giving  the  help 
to  England  and  Greece  she  wants  to  give.  The 
conquered  populations  of  Europe  would  take  heart 
and  might  cause  the  trouble  from  within  which 
they  are  in  a  position  to  cause  as  soon  as  they  see 
any  hope  of  success.  It  is  possible  that  these  steps 
might  commence  the  toppling  of  the  Axis-Japan 
house  of  cards  which  must  topple  before  peace 
can  come  to  America. 

The  last  paragraph  begins  with  a  big  IF.  Japan 
may  attack  us.  We  can  hope  that  the  futility  of 
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the  attack  will  discourage  it, —  even  that  our  action 
will  so  weaken  the  war  party  in  Japan  that  the 
Japanese  people,  exhausted  by  the  war  in  Qiina 
and  disappointed  by  promises  of  victories  that 
never  come,  will  overthrow  its  present  leaders.  W e 
can  hope  that  even  the  apostles  of  the  new  order 
will  not  sacrifice  both  themselves  and  their  coimtry 
to  a  hopeless  war  and,  even  if  they  would,  that 
there  are  sane  heads  in  Japan  that  will  not  permit 
it.  But  we  must  squarely  face  the  possibility  of  a 
desperation  attack  and  be  prepared  psychologically, 
as  the  United  States  Navy  is  prepared  physically,  to 
meet  it.  War  is  a  process  of  taking  calculated  risks 
to  attain  objectives.  The  trouble  with  our  present 
position  is  that  we  are  taking  risks  by  leaving  the 
initiative  to  Japan  and  are  not  calculating  them. 
We  do  this  because  we  are  still  technically  at  peace 
and  by  instinct  cling  to  this  delusive  status.  The 
risks  of  inactivity  are  that  Japan  will  take,  pro¬ 
gressively,  the  East  Indies,  Singapore  and  the 
Philippines  and  then  paralyze  the  help  that  is  com¬ 
ing  to  England  from  Australia,  with  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  that  may  be  involved.  If  we  take  the 
steps  above  outlined,  the  risk  is  that  the  Japanese 
naval  forces  may  attack  our  naval  forces.  This 
may  not  happen;  and  if  it  does  not,  our  objectives 
are  obtained.  If  it  does  happen,  we  are  taking  the 
risk  that  our  naval  forces  may  be  defeated  in  the 
South  China  Sea  by  the  Japanese.  Let  us  attempt 
to  calculate  that  risk,  bearing  in  mind  that  if  the 
chance  of  Japanese  success  is  small  enough,  the 
attack  will  probably  not  be  made. 

THE  OUTCOME  OF  A  NAVAL  WAR 
WITH  JAPAN 

There  is  a  surprising  unanimity  of  expert  opinion 
both  inside  and  outside  the  navy,  as  to  the  results 
of  a  naval  contest  with  Japan.  For  decades  the 
United  States  Navy  has  been  convinced  of  the 
inevitability  of  a  war  with  Japan  and  has  equipped 
and  trained  itself  for  precisely  such  a  war.  In  all 
classifications  except  light  cruisers,  the  United 
States  has  a  superiority  of  numbers  and  quality  of 
ships  which  all  experts  agree  to  be  decisive.  Our 
naval  personnel  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  the 
Japanese,  patricularly  in  the  quality  of  individual 
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initiative  which  is  so  often  a  conclusive  factor 
under  battle  conditions.  Our  gunners  have  had 
the  money  and  material  to  engage  in  target  practice 
which  has  been  denied  the  Japanese;  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  gunnery  of  American  ships  is  believed 
to  be  superior  to  the  Japanese  to  an  important  de¬ 
gree.  If  a  naval  engagement  were  fought,  it  would 
be  in  the  South  China  Sea.  American  ships  would 
be  operating  close  to  their  base  at  Singapore  with 
the  aid  of  Dutch  and  (perhaps)  British  units. 
Japanese  ships  would  be  operating  at  a  distance 
from  their  bases.  So  far  as  expert,  informed  human 
foresight  can  judge,  there  could  be  but  one  out¬ 
come  —  decisive  victory  for  the  United  States  fleet. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  whatever  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  land  forces,  our  sea  forces  are  superbly 
prepared,  better  prepared  in  relation  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  enemy  than  they  will  be  again  at  least  for 
several  years. 

Are  there  other  risks  ?  The  experts  say  there  are 
not.  An  attack  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  would  be 
out  of  the  question  even  if  the  whole  fleet  were 
based  at  Singapore.  It  has  long  been  American 
naval  policy  to  make  its  bases  independent  of  the 
fleet  for  defense  purposes;  and  Pearl  Harbor  is 
the  strongest  American  base.  Bases  exist  to  make 
fleets  mobile,  not  to  immobilize  them  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  bases.  The  cruising  range  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  is  2500  miles,  and  Pearl  Harbor  is 
much  more  than  that  distance  from  the  nearest 
Japanese  base.  If  a  Japanese  fleet  should  attempt 
to  reach  Pearl  Harbor,  this  would  be  suicide,  for 
the  United  States  fleet  based  at  Singapore  could 
be  across  its  line  of  communications  and  retreat. 
The  Philippines  might  be  attacked.  Cavite  and 
Corrigador  have  defenses  designed  to  resist  for  not 
less  than  30  days.  The  fleet  could  arrive,  even  from 
Pearl  Harbor,  in  much  less  than  that  period,  if  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  defend  the  Philippines. 
But  if  the  Philippines  were  taken  they  would  be 
useless  to  Japan  and  no  substantial  loss  to  the 
United  States.  The  strangling  process  against 
Japan  would  continue  unrelieved. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  TIMING 
This  is  of  the  essence.  This  year  and  next  the 
United  States  Navy  has  and  will  have  a  superiority 
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over  the  Japanese  in  the  decisive  ratio  of  five  to 
four.  In  1942  and  for  such  period  thereafter  as 
it  takes  to  construct  our  two-ocean  navy,  the 
Japanese  will  have  a  slight  superiority.  Perhaps 
they  will  be  able  to  match  our  new  construction 
and  maintain  the  superiority  which,  as  of  1942, 
we  are  powerless  to  avoid.  Of  one  thing  we  can 
be  sure,  that  the  present  Japanese  leaders  will  force 
the  issue  with  us  at  any  time  when  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  have  the  advantage.  They  must 
have  victories  to  keep  themselves  in  power.  If  we 
choose,  we  can  wait  until  that  time  arrives.  We 
can  leave  to  our  enemies  the  crucial  advantage  of 
the  initiative  and  of  choosing  the  time  and  place 
of  attack.  Or  we  can  seize  the  opportunity  which 
this  moment  offers  but  will  not  long  offer, —  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  attain  immediate  strategic 
objectives,  but  also  potentially  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  those  elements  within  Japan  which  must 
ultimately  prevail  before  that  country  can  become 
a  decent  member  of  the  family  of  nations.  And 
note  well:  The  more  advantageous  our  position 
at  the  moment  the  issue  is  forced,  the  less  likelihood 
there  is  of  hostilities  occurring. 

We  seek  peace,  now  and  for  the  time  to  come. 
But  the  lesson  of  the  last  two  years  is  that  the  way 
of  peace  is  not  the  way  of  inertia  and  appeasement. 

W.  Barton  Leach. 


Harvard  Law  School 
Gimbridge,  Mass. 
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A  PROPOSAL  FOR  ACTION  IN 
THE  FAR  EAST 

(Published  in  The  Atlantic,  December,  1940) 


What  we  should  do: 

1.  Place  a  complete  embargo  upon  all  trade 
with  Japan. 

2.  Extend  all  possible  aid  to  China,  both  in 
money  and  in  materials. 

3.  Arrange  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch 
Government  for  joint  use  of  British,  Dutch,  and 
American  bases  and  ports  in  the  Orient. 

4.  Arrange  our  naval  forces  so  as  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  blockade  of  Japanese  trade  should  Japan 
attack  us,  or  move  against  Singapore  or  the  East 
Indies. 

The  reasons: 

If  we  do  not  act,  Russia,  coerced  by  fear,  may 
join  Japan  in  the  division  of  China,  and  fail  to 
interfere  with  the  advance  of  Germany  in  the 
Balkans  and  the  Near  East.  If  we  do  not  act,  the 
countries,  protectorates,  and  colonies  of  Africa  and 
the  Near  East  will  be  discouraged  from  supporting 
the  British  cause.  If  we  do  not  act.  South  America 
and  Mexico  may  feel  that  their  safety  lies  only  in 
a  policy  of  appeasement. 

If  we  continue  to  supply  Japan  with  war  ma¬ 
terials,  we  enable  Japan  to  increase  its  reserves. 
Japan  will  remain  such  a  threat  that  Britain  and 
Australia  will  continue  to  maintain  a  substantial 
force,  desperately  needed  elsewhere,  in  the  Far 
East.  It  would  be  catastrophic  if  Japan,  from  its 
new  vantage  point  in  Indo-China,  were  permitted 
to  subdue  China  and  become  strong  by  absorbing 
the  wealth  of  Asia.  We  should  then  be  face  to 
face  with  a  strengthened,  predatory  Axis  nation  and 
subject  both  to  the  economic  pressure  which  can 
be  imposed  by  a  totalitarian  power  that  will  starve 
its  own  people  for  the  sake  of  trade,  and  to  the 
military  pressure  which  will  make  it  necessary  per- 
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iTiiinently  to  maintain  a  two-ocean  navy  and  a 
standing  army  of  wartime  proportions. 

With  its  source  of  supplies  diminished,  Japan 
will  rapidly  deteriorate  as  a  military  power  and 
China  can  be  trusted  to  neutralize  it.  Informed 
opinion  leads  us  to  believe  that  if  the  proposed 
action  were  taken,  the  force  of  circumstances  would 
make  of  Japan  a  peaceful  nation  rather  than  a 
predatory  power.  But  if  Japan  should  choose  to 
^^ht,  the  war  would  be  a  naval  affair  and  would 
not  drain  from  Britain  the  materials  we  are  now 
sending  there.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  war  would 
consolidate  American  opinion  and  expedite  the 
production  of  war  materials.  The  Japanese  navy 
would  not  be  a  serious  menace  to  trade  routes, 
either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west.  If  it  should  seek 
a  general  naval  engagement,  it  could  be  compelled 
to  do  so  at  a  distance  from  its  bases.  Naval  opinion 
gives  it  little  chance  for  success.  With  the  Japanese 
navy  rendered  ineffective,  we  could  then  direct  our 
entire  attention  to  defense  against  the  other  Axis 
powers. 

Whether  or  not  Japan  fights,  the  suggested  stand 
would  bring  wavering  countries  to  the  side  of  the 
democracies,  would  hearten  general  resistance  by 
the  conquered  countries,  and  would  correspond¬ 
ingly  discourage  the  totalitarian  rulers  and  their 
people.  Finally,  it  would  save  China,  a  potentially 
powerful  nation  of  400,000,000,  upon  whose 
friendship  we  can  rely. 

HENRY  B.  CABOT 
A.  JAMES  CASNER 
E.  MERRICK  DODD 
GEORGE  K.  GARDNER 
SHELDON  GLUECK 
LIVINGSTON  HALL 
ELDON  R.  JAMES 
JAMES  M.  LANDIS 


W.  BARTON  LEACH 
JAMES  A.  MCLAUGHLIN 
AUSTIN  W.  SCOTT 
WARREN  A.  SEAVEY 
PHILIP  W.  THAYER 
EDWARD  S.  THURSTON 
SAM  BASS  WARNER 
JOSEPH  WARREN 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
October  24,  1940. 


The  above  are  all  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School. 
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Yenching  University 

PEIPING,  CHINA 

American  Office 
150  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

November  27,  1940 


To  the  Yenching  Trustoes 
and  Other  Friends 

Dear  Frienda, 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
just  received  from  Dr»  Stuart,  under  date  of 
October  19* 

Its  contents  must  be  regarded 
as  highly  confidential  and  the  source  of 
the  information  guarded  with  care* 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Secretary 


BAGtliS 

Enclosure 


Confidential 


October  19,  1940 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

There  is  the  heartiest  endor seiient  here  euiicng  Americans  gen¬ 
erally  over  the  action  of  our  Governmenu  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
steel  and  scrap'di'on  uo  Japan j  'ATe  are  also  enc ou..'agec.  by  what  seems  to 
be  widespread  editorip.l  and  popular  approval  of  this  decisiouj  'Ne  hope- 
that  lb  mil  be  extended  to  other  war  materials,  or  even  to  complete 
stoppage  of  all  rmports  from  and  expoi-ts  to  Japan  unidl  there  is  a  fun- 
daments.l  change  of  policy  in  that  country.i  This  ■'.v'culd  mean  concretely 
the  withdrawal  of  all  their  armed  forces  from  China  and  an  abandonment 
of  the  southward  or  oceanic  expansion^  Should  this  involve  us  in  war 
with  Japan  -  as  I  still  think  is  unlikely  -  it  would  be  more  quickly  and 
easily  over  with  than  if  allowed  to  drift  until  the  inevitable  and  far 
more  disastrous  conflict  of  the  future,  when  the  moral  aspects  of  our  ac¬ 
tion  r/ould  also  be  less  easy  to  defend# 

Japan  has  now  three  possible  courses  in  response  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  attitude: 

(1)  A  reckless  continuance  of  the  imperialistic  aggression 
the  extent  of  which  is  nov;  being  unmistakably  disclosed#  This  would  be 
logical  in  view  of  their  long  preparation,  enormous  expenditure,  nation¬ 
al  prestige,  admiration  of  German  technique,  and  racial  temperament. 

The  dominant  military  group  would  otherwise  forfeit  its  power,  and  hence 
''"ill  only  be  deterred  by  superior  force#  At  present  the  news  from  Tokyo 
is  of  warlike  propaganda  and  preparation  in  the  midst  of  highly  emotional 
excitement#  This  spasm  of  resentment  and  of  reluctance  to  lose  the  al¬ 
luring  benefits  of  conquest  rrould  be  natural  whatever  may  be  their  ulti¬ 
mate  decision. 

(2)  A  realization  of  the  disastrous  consequences  to  them¬ 
selves  in  provoking  American  economic  and  possible  naval  opposition,  with 
the  probable  cooperation  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  intensified  Chinese  re¬ 
sistance  that  would  follow.  This  may  enable  the  industrialists,  financiers, 
liberals,  and  moderates  generally  to  curb  their  headstrong  militarists  and 
open  the  ^vay  toward  a  negotiated  peace*  In  this  they  would  have  a  measure 
of  support  at  least  from  the  navy  which  has  a  much  more  realistic  apprecia¬ 
tion  than  the  army  of  the  dangers  they  would  incur. 

(3)  The  most  probable  and  most  unsatisfactory  course  Will  be 
an  apparent  compliance  with  American  demands,  with  fair  promises  and  some 
minor  concessions,  thus  attempting  to  lull  our  people  into  a  comfortable 
belief  that  the  crisis  is  over.  This  has  been  the  consistent  Japanese 
procedure  thus  far  and  they  are  skilful  in  such  diplomatic  trickery.  As 
one  who  hates  war  as  ardently  as  can  any  pacifist,  whose  life  also  and  al¬ 
most  all  that  makes  life  desirable  would  be  in  immediate  danger  if  either 
of  the  other  courses  were  adopted  by  Japan,  I  fear  this  dilatory  opportu¬ 
nism  or  illusory  quieting  down  of  American  sentiment  more  than  anything 
else  that  could  happen#  For  it  can  only  lead  to  vastly  greater  vn'otched- 
ness  for  China,  far  heavier  cost  to  ourselves  later,  and  tragedy  for  Japan. 
The  destruction  of  any  or  all  the  American  life  and  property  involved  is 
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relatiTely  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  greater  gains,  vfould  stimu¬ 
late  our  determination  to  secure  a  thorough-going  settlement  and  would 
establish  on  a  surer  basis  all  those  American  enterprises  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  areas  of  China  which  cannot  in  any  case  survive  unless  the  relent¬ 
less  Japanese  grip  is  once  for  all  removed*  The  chief  purpose  in  my 
writing  again  is  to  plead  as  passionately  as  possible  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  see  this  thing  through  at  any  cost,  now  that  they  have 
taken  a  definite  stand,  regardless  of  plausible  Japanese  publicity  or 
meretricious  proposals  of  compromise*  For  those  will  not  be  and  indeed 
cannot  be  genuine.  Their  stake  s  in  this  adventure  are  too  heavy. 

As  to  the  present  local  situation  there  is  of  course  general 
apprehension.  The  reports  of  American  evacuation  have  been  absurdly  ex- 
agg'-,rated  and  are  leading  to  endless  rumors,  especially  about  the  F.U.Ia.C. 
(Rockefeller  Uedical  College),  the  Catholic  University  and  Yenching.  The 
latest  one  in  the  Chinese  press,  to  v;hich  I  have  this  morning  issued  a 
denial,  is  to  the  effect  that  we  are  allov;ing  ourselves  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  Catholic  University  (Fu  Jen)  for  protection!  This  is  an  American 
institution  but  happens  at  this  time  to  have  a  preponderance  of  Germans 
among  its  foreign  priests.  In  consultation  ivith  the  American  Embassy 
and  the  other  American  organizations  here  we  are  advising  families  with 
small  children  to  be  prepared  to  leave  vrhen  the  steamers  provided  by  the 
State  Department  arrive,  but  with  no  fintil  commitment  as  yet*  If  matters 
become  still  more  threatening  we  might  advise  all  American  v'cmon  and  per¬ 
haps  scm.e  mon  to  withdraw.  I  have  given  repeated  public  assurances  in 
various  forms  during  the  past  few  days  that  the  majority  of  us  will  stay 
on  the  job  as  long  as  this  is  physically  possible.  If  there  is  to  be  war 
between  the  two  nations  v/e  may  be  interned  and  it  might  be  wiser  to  anti¬ 
cipate  somehow  that  unpleasant  contingency.  Tho  students  are  speculating 
anxiously  as  to  whether  we  may  bo  compollod  to  close  dovm  and  what  their 
fate  vrould  then  be,  Many  of  the  choicer  spirits  among  them  would  vrant 
in  tha.t  event  to  get  over  into  free  China,  for  patriotic  service,  and  plans 
aro  being  very  cautiously  made  for  this,  vmth  perhaps  a  faculty  member  to 
acGoiTipany  each  little  group* 

The  problem  of  caring  for  tho  property  is  also  very  much  in 
our  thought.  If  all  of  us  Americans  should  for  any  reason  be  forced  to 
w'ithdraw,  there  is  scarcely  any  notjtral  nation  to  which  it  could  be  en¬ 
trusted,  nor  would  tho  Japanese  bo  c.pt  to  respect  this  hitherto  accepted 
dovico  of  civilized  warfare.  In  fact  I  have  authentic  ovidonce  that  they 
are  already  planning  to  take  it  over  as  their  own.  Thoir  point -of-viow 
is  that  it  has  a  good  reputation  and  a  vroll-cquippcd  plant,  and  should 
therefore  be  reserved  for  its  original  use  under  their  control.  Cur 
senior  Chinese  who  cannot  escape  with  their  families  v.-ould  in  this  event 
be  coorced  into  ivorking  for  them  or  be  rudely  ejected.  Perhaps  it  may  bo 
best  to  oncourago  them  to  enduro  this  humiliation  in  tho  hope  that  it 
would  be  only  temporary  a.nd  would  tend  to  prosorvo  the  physical  plant. 

As  long  as  any  of  us  Americans  can  stay  thoro  T'ould  probably  be  no  de¬ 
struction  or  confiscation  of  property.  If,  on  tho  other  ha.nd,  tho  Japanese 
docidc  on  the  second  of  the  courses  described  a.bovo,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  their  troops  in  ^withdrawing  might  break  loose  into  a,n  orgy  of  looting 
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and  slaughter,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  potty  officers  in  fury  at  their 
failure  and  singling  out  American  enterprises  for  rovengct  This  is  what  I 
meant  by  danger  to  us  in  either  of  the  tv.'o  former  courses. 

The  Trustees  need  feel  no  anxiety  for  us  after  any  Chinese  con¬ 
trol  is  established,  v/hatover  its’  coloring,  Tlhcther  British  subjects  will 
bo  ord(;red  to  evacuate  and  bo  classed  by  tho  Japanese  ivith  us,  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  extent  to  which  England  openly  allies  herself  mth  our 
Government  in  those  measures.  It  is  eignific.ant  that  in  the  first  feeble 
signs  of  a.nti -American  agitation,  thus  far  confined  to  small  posters  plas¬ 
tered  on  walls  ’.vithin  the  city,  the  main  em..phasis  is  on  Communism  and  that 
tho  United  States  is  m.oroly  linked  in  donunciation  either  with  Europe  or 
with  England, 

This  ^vill  give  you  some  idea  of  conditions  at  this  v/riting, 

Tho  description  is  necessarily  somewhat  subjective  and  speculative.  Ac¬ 
tually  we  can  detect  no  change  thus  far  in  treatment  -  except  in  the  inane 
posting  of  outworn  slogans  in  vrhich  tho  only  now  feature  is  tho  ideograph 
of  U.  S.  A.  On  tho  crjnpus,  lifo  is  outwardly  tranquil  and  our  friends  in 
the  city  corriment  on  the  calmness  of  spirit  as  woll.  Wo  o.re  trying  to  bo 
ready  for  eventualities  while  maintaining  our  normal  activities.  Of  such 
necessities  ns  coal,  rice,  and  flour  wc  arc  supplied  until  tho  summer. 

Our  Embassy  staff  have  boon  intelligently  sympathetic  and  helpful  from  tho 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  never  more  so  than  now,  I  still  incline  to  the 
guess  that  more  probably  wo  shall  not  suffer  physical  violence.  For  the 
rest,  ’.‘70  have  a  superlative  chance  -  ivhatovcr  happens  to  us  -  to  vdtness 
to  the  religious  faith  and  to  a.ll  the  idcp.listic  a>im.s  for  which  wo  exist. 

Wo  promise  you  that  wo  shall  try  to  carry  on  worthily  of  these.  Wo  are 
choorod  by  tho  knoi/.^ledgo  of  your  solicitous  concorni  Events  are  m.oving 
in  the  direction  for  ’/^hich  wc  have  been  oagcrly  waiting.  If  our  Govern¬ 
ment  continues  firm,  the  futuho  is  radic.ntly  hopeful  and  any  temporary 
hardships  or  disasters  vd-ll  contributo  to'ivard  the  desired  consumma.tion. 

■Why  therefore  should  wc  be  anxious  or  afraid? 


from  Augusta  Wagner,  A.B.  Wellesley  1924, 

Ph.Dt  Columbia  1938, 
who  now  holds  the  V^ellesley-Yenching 

Professorship  of  Economics  in  the  Yenching  University 

Yenching  College  of  Public  Affairs.  December  3,  1940 

Dear  Friends, 

The  waters  of  our  little  mill  pond  are  fitfully  ruffled  these  days. 

Early  in  October  came  the  American  Embassy's  advice  that  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  State  Department  all  "unessential"  Americans  withdraw.  This  advice  -  to  be 
kept  "strictly  confidential"  among  the  Americans  -  was  within  an  hour  the  only 
topic  of  conversation,  not  only  among  Americans,  but  among  French,  British,  Ger¬ 
man,  Japanese^  Chinese,  and  every  other  nationality  in  Peking.  Wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Embassy  and  Guard  and  most  business  firms  v/ere  ordered  by  their 
superiors  to  v^ithdraw,  but  others  had  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  to  go  or 
stay.  For  many  the  decision  has  been  hard  to  make,  the  State  Department  con¬ 
tinuing  to  urge  withdrawal  (four  notices  within  the  month),  the  various  Mission 
Boards  sending  contradictory  advice,  but  no  new  factors  in  the  situation  here 
to  warrant  this  sudden  withdrawal. 

Hardly  had  that  excitement  and  uncertainty  died  down,  and  those  gone 
who  had  planned  to  go  on  the  ships  sent  out  by  the  Government,  Virhen  once  again 
we  were  stirred  out  of  our  ordinary  ways.  Quite  suddenly,  last  Friday  after¬ 
noon  the  gates  of  the  city  were  ordered  shut.  Those  v/ho  \"ere  caught  in  the  city 
had  to  stay  in  and  those  out  here  ^vho  had  business  in  town  could  not  get  in. 

This  is  Tuesday  morning  and  the  gates  are  not  open  yet.  They  are  opened  to 
foreigners  but  not  to  their  cars.  Dr.  Stuart  and  I  were  able  to  get  through  in 
his  car  on  Sunday,  but  yesterday  when  he  got  to  the  gate  his  car  could  not  get 
through  so  he  had  to  turn  back. 

The  explanation  of  this  action  is  that  a  Japanese  colonel  had  been 
assassinated  and  a  lieutenant  colonel  seriously  v/ounded  by  a  man  who  shot  them 
from  his  bicycle.  There  have  also  been  some  serious  train  wrecks.  The  authori¬ 
ties  are  taking  the  occasion  to  make  a  house  to  house  search  in  Peking  for  the 
assassin  and  for  other  possible  terrorists.  Hence  the  closing  of  the  gates. 

We  understand  that  Peking  was  not  the  only  part  of  China  which  celebrated  the 
Treaty  between  Japan  and  Hanking  in  this  way.  We  rather  fear  the  form  retribu¬ 
tion  may  take . 

Meantime  the  ordinary  processes  of  life  go  on.  On  Saturday  our  chief 
concern  over  the  closed  gate  vms  the  fear  that  Yenching  might  not  be  able  to 
have  its  wedding'.  But  foreign  guests  from  town,  the  bridesmaid  and  the  flowers, 
the  groom's  father  and  mother  were  able  to  get  here,  and  so  Mary  Boyd  and  John 
Stanley  were  married.  John  is  a  part-time  instructor  in  the  Yenching  English 
Department  and  is  also  working  in  Sinology  in  the  Graduate  School.  Mary  Boyd 
is  an  evacuee  from  the  Canadian  Mission  in  Honan.  She  is  taking  Margaret  Hayes' 
place  as  secretary  to  Mamie.  Margaret  Hayes  had  been  anxious  to  go  on  to 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago  last  summer,  but  when  no  successor 
appeared  for  her  Yenching  duties,  stayed  on  this  fall.  When  the  skies  opened 
and  dropped  down  Mary  Boyd  quite  unexpectedljr,  Margaret  took  the  occasion  to 
secure  one  of  the  few  available  accommodations  and  make  a  dash  for  the  U.S., 
hoping  to  get  to  Chicago  in  time  for  the  opening  of  a  new  quarter.  We  shall 
miss  her. 


Hilda  Hague  leaves  on  her  furlough  the  day  after  Christmas.  Lucius  is 
in  America.  Vlfilliam  Hung  is  not  scheduled  to  leave  America  until  January  10th. 
How  will  the  Harvard-Yenching  Institute  survive  the  interregnum'. 
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Has  anyone  told  you  of  the  new  development  at  Yenching  in  the  form  of 
work  relief  for  the  students?  VlTith  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
Ca  pound  of  beef  now  costs  (,2.50,  a  spool  of  thread,  $1.00)  the  cost  of  food  in 
e  ormitories  has  also  risen*  Instead  of  $6*00  a  month,  dormitory  food  now 

other  things  as  high  or  higher,  many  students  are  having 
a  difficult  time  making  both  ends  meet,  even  with  a  much  reduced  standard  of 
living.  The  University  is  therefore  providing  subsidized  self-help  work  for  the 
students  who  need  financial  aid.  As  Chairman  of  the  Students'  Self-Help  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  have  about  forty  students  working  on  the  grounds.  They  all  work  three 
hours  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  an  hour  a  day  on  certain  other  days.  At 
present  they  are  shoveling  and  carrying  the  rubble  and  rubbish  in  the  Ching 
C  'un  Yuan,  our  new  garden,  to  fill  up  the  great  big  pits  in  the  earth  created 
y  our  building  operations.  I  was  afraid  they  would  not  like  this  kind  of  work 
because  of  its  coolie  associations,  but  the  boys  tell  me  they  like  it  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  weed-pulling  we  formerly  gave  them  to  do.  They  certainly  do  it 
better  I  We  have  come  a  long  way,  haven't  we,  when  Chinese  students  are  not 
ashamed  to  do  manual  work'.  There  is  nothing  like  economic  necessity  for  educa¬ 
ting  all  of  us.  Westerners  and  Chinese  alike. 

Next  week  the  students  are  going  to  make  the  Christmas  wreaths  and  gar¬ 
lands  for  chapel  and  dormitory  decoration,  and  for  sale  to  faculty  families. 

I  have  also  approached  the  P .U.M.C.  to  see  if  we  can  bring  some  money  into  our 
coffers  by  making  wreaths  for  them.  We  get  the  greens  from  our  own  hedge  cut- 
tings,  so  materials  cost  us  nothing  additional  and  we  have  all  these  students 
to  put  to  work,  I  hope  the  P. U.M.C.  will  prove  to  be  a  customer. 

And  now  I  must  stop.  In  this  mad  world  with  all  its  evil,  sorrow  and 
despair,  I  find  the  ordinary,  but  real,  things  of  life  these  days  -  the  kindness 
of  a  neighbor,  the  friendliness  of  a  child,  the  affectionate  curiosity  of  a 
student,  the  simple  joys  of  a  festival  -  more  precious  than  ever  before.  Do  you 
lind  it  so?  My  best  wishes,  then,  for  a  happy  Christmas, 

Sincerely  yours. 


Augusta  Wagner 


”13(1(119”  is  our  older  son,  Rev,  Francis  H.  Scott,  an  evangelsit 
of  our  mission  in  Sc  W„  China.  oLcv^",] 


6109  Columhia  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


J  ^  .  1940 


Dear 

The  two  dramatic  letters,  enclosed  from  Laddie,  reveal  con¬ 
cretely,  in  this  his  further  personal  experience  with  117  Jap 
airmen,  their  gallantry  in  bombing  to  pieces  the  largest  city 
of  Hunan  Province  -  a  city  wholly  undefended  and  of  non-military 
Importance;  also  their  goodwill  in  circling  and  recircling  over 
our  Mission  Compound  and  deliberately  dropping  six  incendiary 
bombs  upon  it;  taking  an  hour  to  do  it,  and  carefully  observing 
the  effect  of  each  before  releasing  the  next,  and  therewith 
destroying  the  missionaries'  homes  and  hospital,  despite  the 
customary  big  American  flag  painted  all  over  the  roof  tops. 
Because  the  New  Peal  Government  has  done  nothing  to  stop  these 
hundreds  of  outrages  against  American  lives  and  property,  the 
Jap.  Military  despise  it  and  Americans  to  the  Nth  degree. 

The  policy  of  the  New  Peal  Government  in  the  Far  East  has 
been  appallingly  weak  and  sinister.  By  this  short-sightedness 
of  selfishness  it  has  been,  for  the  last  three  years,  Chief 
Armourer  to  Japan,  This  unenviable  role  has  enabled  Japan  to 
knife  China,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  all  American  interests 
on  the  Asian  Mainland;  and  thereby  to  become  the  stronger  to 
carry  out  its  nefarious  scheme,  long-planned,  to  attack  and 
rend  us.  Yours,  for  the  safety  and  peace  and  highest  welfare 
of  our  beloved  land,  and  of  the  Far  East  as  well- — the  weal  or 
woe  of  both  inextricably  Intertwined. 


L'~^>~-c/^  'to~ 


\ 
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15th  October,  1940 

c/o  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


As  a  student  of  our  history  and  a  lover  of  our  country,  I  am 
natirrally  deeply  concerned  for  its  welfare. 

Resident  34  years  in  China,  and  travelling  much  in  the  Far 
Jast,  a  constant  and  eager  student  of  the  diplomacy  and  the  current  his- 
ory  o  a  section  of  the  globe,  I,  with  many  more  of  our  citizens, 
have  carefully,  watched  the  policy  of  the  New  Deal  as  it  has  affected 
the  western  shore  of  our  Pacific— a  policy  that  involves  the  destiny, 
not  only  of  our  nation  but  that  of  many  more  than  a  billion  of  people, 
our  neighbors,  over  there  on  the  other  side— watched  it,  with  solicitude, 
and  in  ever  growing  consternation.  Why?  I  have  seen  it  unfold  in  its 
ineptitude,  purposelessness,  ine!'¥Si^ency,  vacillation  and  apparent 
elplessness— not  only  inefficient,  but  positively  dangerous  to  us, 
inat  policy,  as  a  whole,  has  been  one  of  continuous  defeatism,  and  of 
steady  appeasement  to  a  bullying  and  cruel  and  vindictive  Japanese 
overrent.  On  our  part,  if  and  when  protests  have  been  made,  they  have 

^  accompli  by  Japan,  fin  fact^s> 

^^that  nation 'tYio|^astreng^,v/a  mo^^^rategic,  position  to  harm  us — 
both  now  and  later  oh.  ^  ^ 

The  Leader  of  the  New  Deal  has  no  more  authority  now  than  he 
had  several  years  ago  to  declare  an  embargo  on  the  war  materials  that 
Japan  has  teen  steadily  buying  from  us  for  the  destruction  of  China  and 
lor  the  ^timate  and  long-planned  attack  on  us.  Yet  now  he  chooses  but 
u/xf  (out  of  the  many  listed  on  the  embargo  resolutions  sponsored 

House  Foreign  Relations  Committees)  to  deny  Japan: 

^d  the  reason  assiped  is  that  "we  need  them".  If  he  is  so  wise  (as  he 

Ihll  implies,  "the  indispensable  man",  why 

e  no  ,  years  ago,  know  that,  we  ourselves  needed  those  war 
mterials;  and  why  did  he  not  begin  to  mould  them  into  our  defense?  He  had 
the  inside  information  furnished  by  an  efficient  Secret  Service  abroad:  and 
he  It  was  who,  as  a  prophet,  declared  that  this  war  was  coming— despite 

0^  senators,  and  representatives, 

the  housetnnc!^*^  '  editors  shouting  their  pronouncements  from 

Incidentally,  it  is  as  necessary  to  put  an' embargo  on  pig  iron,, 
copper,  oil,  gasoline,  motor  vehicles,  and  machinery,  and  machine  tools, 

!^d  Ml  referred  to.  Why  has  it  not  been  done, 

to  Japan.  Why?  and  more,  are  still  freely  shipped 

.  Moreover,  the  New  Deal  Government  should  have  puT  ^  embargo  on 
Japan:  ^  for,  without  exporting  them  to  this  country,  Japan 
could  not  have  acquired  the  credits  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  war 


2 


material  that  she  must  buy  from  us,  for  the  conquest,  not  only  of  China 
and  its  dependencies  but  also  of  Hongkong  Colony,  French  Indo-China, 
British  Malaya,  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 


And  again,  incidentally,  one  shudders  at  this  contrast:  the  able 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  Hitler,  with  vastly  less  money  at  his  disposal^ 
has,  during  7  years,  organized  Germany  for  world  conquest;  and  the  appalling 
neglect  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, (while  slinging  billions  of  our  citizens'  tax 
dollars  around  for  person^  and  party  advantage j)  to  do  so  little,  during 
those  some  7  years,  to  prepare  our  nation  against  dictator  aggression? 

Congressmen  tell  us  the  reason  for  the  following  strange  deal  of 
the  New  Deal  with  Japan — receiving  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  silver  in 
dollars  and  ingots,  forcibly  wrested  from  the  Chinese  people;  and  the  gold, 
stolen  from  the  mines  of  China;  and  our  Treasury  paying  for  it  considerably 
more  than  the  current  buying  rates,  Why  is  it?  Not  merely  to  give  Japan 
credit  here  to  buy  more  war  material  but  more  money  with  v/hich  to  buy  from 
the  Southland,  cotton, —the  ®cile  of  which  would  strengthen  the  votes  of  the 
"Solid  South"  for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  New  Deal. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  the  receiving  of  Japan's  vast  stores 
of  silk,  the  use  of  which,  in  its  many  ramifications  among  our  people, 
would  bring  hoped-for-millions  of  additional  votes  in  the  North,  to 
bind  more  firmly  the  power  of  the  Nev\r  Deal. 

Congressmen,  both  Republican  and  Democrats,  were  angered  when  the 
President  cavalierly  took  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and  House  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  the  matter  of  their  pushing  excellent  resolutions 
Embargoing  vjar  materials  to  Japan  and  arbitrarily  saying  that  he  v/ould  handle 
the  matter  through  the  State  Department,  They  said  that  the  reason  for  this 
negativing  Congressional  prerogative  and  action  was  that  the  President  did 
not  want  that  particular  foreign  waVeto  stir  the  placidity  of  his  political 
lake  preceding  the  Democratic  Nominating  Convention; — vifhich  fact  meant, 
that,  in  cruel  realism,  tens  of  thousands  more  of  Chinese  women  and  girls 
and  innocent  old  people  and  farmer  folk  would  be  cold-bloodedly  mxirdered 
and  wholesale,  machine  gunned,  and  bayonetedi/and  bombed^  by  gallant  air  men. 

Aside  from  the  New  Deal  Government  never  effectively  resenting 
the  Japanese  military  destroying 'bft  much  American  property  and  endangering 
many  American  lives,  another  reason  why  they  despise  us  is  the  fact  that, 
earlier  in  this  undeclared  war,  v^hat  looked  to  foreigners  and  Asiatics, 
like  our  government  knuckling  down  to  the  commands  of  the  Japanese  generals, 
wa  -warfr-bbe— fact— i,hat  our -fargmrmiHTrb-  order|nic|some  consuls  to  close  up  their 

consulates — "to  fold  their  tents  and  silently  steal  av;ay" .  Consuls  of  other 
nations  were  not  forced  by  their  governments  to  abandon  their  nationals, 
and  to  clear  out  from  their  posts  of  duty.  So  there  was  the  pointing  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  us  Americans  (who  stood  our  groiind)  because  of  the 
supposed  cov;ardice  of  our  national  representatives.  How  our  brave  consuls 
hated  this  order,  forced  on  them.' — they,  T^ith  their  proud  record  of  hanging 
on  in  the  presence  of  difficulties;  theirs  to  be  in  danger,  as  General  Jeb 
Stuart  alv/ays  signed  himself  to  Stonewall  Jackson,  "Yours  to  count  on". 

All  this  v;as  the  more  humiliating  because  our  great  province  of 
44  million  people  was,  in  the  interior,  vdthout  any  government  spokesmen, 
while  brave  and  cultured  American  women  were  left,  humanly  speaking,  to  the 
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tender  mercies  of  notoriously  beastly  and  savage  soldiers. 

Aside  from  the  continual  affront  to  our  national  honor,  as  well 
as  the  wrecking  of  American  property  and  the  taking  of  American  lives,  is^^^^ 
the  realistic  consideration  of  the  enormous  potential  business  lost^whichltfcl^ 
%he-  short  sighted  policy  of  the  Nev;  Deal  has  induced.  The  dean  of  the 
Commercial  AttaciieB  of  the  big  governments  in  China  is  the  American  Julian 
Arnold — many  years  resident  in  China,  familiar  vdth  the  language,  much  trav¬ 
elled  in  the  Far  East,  a  specially  able  and  enthusiastic  student  of  the 
incalulably  vast  natural  resovirces  of  China  (China  has  almost  all  imaginable 
raw  products  that  the  modern  vjorld  needs— many,  in  every  province,  and  in 
staggering  amounts,\  Arnold  has  become  a  respected  authority  on  this  subject; 
and  he  has  repeated.ly  told  our  Government  that,  if  it  v;ould  only  stop  help¬ 
ing  Japan  to  enslave  China,  China  would  gladly  give  us,  in  rav;  products  that 
we  need,  a  greater  annual  volume  of  trade  than  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
combined  J 


Our  Government  thwarted  China  from  becoming  free  and  strong — China 
which  was  on  the  way  of  becoming  a  mighty  republic,  and  sheet  anchor  of 
peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  which  is  (much  more  than  Vtre  realize)  needed  by 
us  now,  as  a  faithful  and  povferful  friend  in  the  Orient — the  only  friend 
we  have  there;  China,  which  has  struggled  so  valiantly  for  her  right  to  life 
against  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  relentless  of  all  tyrant  Governments; 
China,  which  has  fought  so  desperately  for  liberty, — and  almost  with  her 
bare  fists — against  a  highly  mechanized  and  motorized  and  resistlessly  v/inged 
enemy;  China,  v;hich  has  stood  thus  at  bay,  and  taken  cooly  and  stoically 
colossal  pvinishment  beyond  all  description,  and  for  3  years,  vfhile  some  of 
the  most  efficiently  organized  and  equipped  European  nations  have  gone  doim 
in  a  few  v/eeks  under  similar  assaults.  What  shame  for  our  New  Deal  to  have 
betrayed  such  a  Government,  such  a  people  J 


With  others  in  Washington,  I  had  hoped  to  find  exculpation  for 
oxir  Government,  in  the  "^Ji^stful  enquiry:  "Surely,  much  of  this  war  material 
for  Japan  has  slipped  out  of  our  harbors  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  our  Government-.'"  But  the  direct  and  humiliating  answer  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was;  "No  ship  can  weigh  anchor  from  our  shores  and  conceal  a  single 
ton  of  its  cargo.  Our  export  and  import  Division  at  o\rr  customs  offices  <  l 
has  full  manifests  of  all  materials  sent  abroad,  and  incoming".  <  Ao , 

ft  0  So  our  New  Deal  Government,  by  its  aid,  in  this  most  gigantic  and 
ambitious  buccaneering  expedition  of  all  history,  is  a  partner  in  the  vast 
looting  and  bleeding  of  China;  a  partner  in  the  definite  program  to  cast 
all  western  business  men  out  of  East  Asia;  and  in  the  actual  destruction  of 
their  businesses,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  a 
partner^  in  the  far-reaching,  sinister  and  nefarious  scheme  to  ham-string 
Christian  missions  in  the  Far  East  and  to  cast  them  out;  a  partner  in 
the  portentous  plan  to  force  a  billion  people,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific,  to  worship  a  mere  man  as  God,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 

0\ir  foreign  policy  has  helped  to  make  all  this  dire  outlook  and  hateful 
achievement  possible* 


We  need  to  remind  ours^i\’’es  of  what  all  the  world  knov;s:  that 
Britain,  (except  for  3  recent of  the  impassable  rainy  season)  has 
kept  the  Burma  road  open  to  war  materials  for  China;  and  this,  even  though 
she  v;as  fighting  with  her  back  to  the  wall  and  against  povrerful  and  implacable 
foes;  also,  that  France,  felled  to  the  ground,  and  scarce  able  to  rise,  has 
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yet  kept  her  port  of  Indo-China  open  until  now  to  the  passage^ of  Rod  Cross 
and  oT.her  necessary  supplies.  Yet  our  New  Dea.l  Governiiient,  with  no^  open 
!ni].i''c.r  ry  foe  to  f  igh'i'j^  crL-''f'3  to  oe  Japan's  most  prTiYi;''f ‘ii  aJ.lj^ ,  ana 
armo-irer  against  otu’  tra.  tional  friend,  China,  C^‘  olI  the  4O  nur  nr' aerials 
shipped  from  our  pores  t  .h.tan,  if  the  New  Dec,.!.  Go’^ernment  had  deoueed  o 
stop'' just  one  item,  high  ]'ca-'.rei  aviation  gasol.'.re- -oar  aviation  experts 


say  it  T/ould  have  throttxc.d 


apan' s 


war,  in  less  than 


aggression,  in  this  hideous  undeclared 


wax  ,  all  acoo  oiiaii  c  month,  V'itli  that  ungodly  aid  to  Japan,  its  Military 
has  been  enabled,  to  bring  120  million  Chinese  to  the  point  of  st,arvation; 
and  12  million  v/omen  and  girls  and  aged  people  and  helpless  farmer  folk  ave 
been  destroyed — (This  is  no  time  or  place  to  speak  of  the  ghastly  and 
heartless,  even  ferocious,  methods  used). 

Another  cursed  corollary  of  the  New  Deal  aid  to  Japan  has  been^ 
the  destruction  of  China's  educational  institutions— colleges,  universities, 
and  technical  schools,  their  buildings  and  libraries  and  laboratories  and 
museums  and  entire  equipments;  not  to  speak  of  the  consistent  and  persis  en 
bombing  of  Mission  hospitals  and  schools  (because  they  help  the  Chinese); 
and  not  to  speak  of  the  inextricable  confusion  into  v;hich  Js>,pan  has  purposely 
brought  China's  monetary  system,  (in  order  to  cause  the  Republic  gravest 
danger  in  its  finances  and  reduce  its  government  to  poverty^with  the  bogus 
money  introduced  by  Japan  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet).  As  a  result,  whereas, 
before  the  war,  Chinese  dollars  exchanged  3  to  1  for  a  U.  S.  dollar,  now 
it  requires  18  plus  to  equa.l  one  of  ours.  The  New  Deal  Japan  such 

power  in  China  that  it  has  been  able  to  introduce,  wholesale ^over  great  areas, 
opium, both  in  its  growth  and  use,  and  able  to  force  it  on  the  people  in  order 
partly  to  pay  the  cost  of  Japan's  military  occupation  and  subjugation  of  China. 

It  will  be  not  easy,  in  view  of  all  the  wholesale  horrors  that 
the  New  Deal  Policy  in  the  Far  East  has  enabled  Japan  to  piirpetrate  upon 
the  Chinese  and  associated  peoples,— not  easy  for  them  to  forgive  us  the 
incalculable  harm  we  have  done  them.  Despite  the  heroically  superb  and^ 
dangerously  faithful  and  appreciatedly  a.ble  assistance  of  hundreds  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  China  and  its  outlying  dependencies;— despite  all  these 
sacrifices  so  gladly  and  so  enthusiastically  made  by  American  missionaries, 
in  China's  Cause,  which  is  our  Cause— which  is  our  ovm  v;ay  of  life— for  free 
speech,  free  press,  free  schools,  and  freedom  of  conscience  to  worship 
God,  rather  than  an  alien  Emperor  as  God,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
despite  all  this  gallant  and  sustained  effort  by  educated  and  high  grade 
individual  American  friends — it  w'ould  not  be  strange  if  the  Chinese,  leader^ 
and  people,  ha,ted  our  nation  as  such;  and  even,  in  desperation,  made  peace 
with  Ja.pan;  yea,  even  united  with  Japan  and  Russia  in  an  Asiatic  Axis 
"Asia  for  the  Asiatics",  as  Japan  continually  harps — to  drive  out  all  Americans. 
It  would  serve  us  right,  for  our  shabby  betrayal  of  a  sister  Republic,  a 
Republic  that  has  always  been  our  well-wisher  and  friend  and  that  would 
have  been  strong,  even  to  help  us  in  our_  possible  need— ex^t  for  our 


M'VwT 


_ _ _ _ ,  -  -  . 

^  '  Well  did  one  of  oui'  ablest  and  'xeenest  China  medical^  missionaries 

_ skilled  surgeon,  and  of  much  experience — write  to  our  American 

Ambassador  in  Chinat  "It  now  remains  for  the  missionary  friends  of  China 

to  salvage  what  is  left  of  the  good  will  of  the  Chines^  people  and  leaders 

for  the  New  Deal  Government)".  Urvliujo.  SueJjUU, 


I - I 


C.  Er  Scott 


“I  asked  God  jor  some  motto  sweet, 

Some  rule  of  life  by  which  to  guide  my  feet; 

I  asked  and  paused:  He  answered  soft  and  low 
‘God’s  Will  to  know’.” 

4,  -j. 

Br.  anb  jUrg.  Charles!  €.  ^cott— €>ur  pulpit  (gueeitb  JKornins 

We  are  happy  to  have  these  Missionaries  of  the  Cross  as  our  Pulpit  Guests  this  morning.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Scott  are  on  furlough  from  their  Mission  Station  in  Tsingtao,  China.  r>  ■  , 

Dr.  Scott  has  been  in  China  since  1906,  having  gone  there  after  graduation  from  Princeton 
Theolomcal  Seminary,  a  period  of  study  in  Munich,  Germany,  and  a  short  pastorate  m  this  coun  ry. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  as  we  hear  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  this  morning  of  the  niartyidom  ot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Stamm,  their  daughter  and  son-in-law,  at  the  hands  of  Chinese  Communis  ^ 
We  thank  God  for  the  miraculous  escape  of  the  tiny  babe,  Helen  Priscilla,  better  known  as  the 

Miracle  Baby,  the  grand-daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scott.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  1 

Christian  people  need  to  pray  much  for  all  who  labor  for  Christ  in  this  troubled  land,  that  great 

grace  shall  be  given  them. 

4'  4'  4* 

Wl)t  Cbcning  ^erbicc  Sit  7:45  o’Cloefe 

s:,r.  ss^u: 

hHte  your  Wends  and  neighbors.  Come!  Dr.  lenness  will  bring  a  splendid  message. 

4,  4.  4. 

^ing”  ^onigtit  at  0:15  o’Cloefe 

Immediately  following  the  evening  service  the  Denver  District  of  Christian  Endeavor  Hvite  you 

“LVrfo-ri-^i^riJ^^^oVo^  wt  ^raVo^s  wi.  the 

^°"J;ir°"^a°rc7srkens!‘‘^re1ivt^D£^  Mr^Farmer  will  lead  the  "sing." 

This  is  an  All  City-Wide,  Interdenominational  Hymn  Sing.  You  are  cordially  invited. 

4'  4*  4* 

Special  Announcements! 

THE  FLOWERS  TODAY  are  a  loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Foreign  Mis- 

OUR  PASTOR,  with  the  consent  of  the  Session,  is  attending  a  meeting  of  t  9 

sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  of  which  he 

tViP  Cpneral  Ass^^mblv  of  our  great  church,  which  will  meet  in  Rochester,  Mew  • 

A  CORDIAL  WELCOME  is  extended  to  strangers  and  visitors.  We  hope  you  may  make  yo 
kn?wn  to  us.Tf  you  are  "^0^  a  church  home  and  find  our  services  uplifting,  -®  -“^Trom Tome 
to  rlceive  you  into  fellowship  by  Confession  or  Re-affirmation  of  your  Faith  or  by  Leher  from  some 
distant  church.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  meet  with  the  payers  and 

niTR  rRATEFUL  APPRECIATION  to  all  who  in  any  way  helped  with  their  loyal  service,  P^°Y 

StVendTncI  to  makTtoe^  Evangelistic  Campaign  that  has  i-',"  tosTo  ttn  oSST  le^T  Ti"he 
Our  prayers  go  with  Gipsy  and  Mrs.  Smith  as  ‘h^Y  5°/°  .■}®Ynas  ancl  a  LoW Offering 
:ftfeTTn!sTr;  oVTis“TGoT,T—  Tas  raised.  We  are  grateful  to  all  who 

s™eYk?rT?TrcTumbito  program,  from  7:00  to  7:30  A.  M.,  next  Sunday  morning, 

THTHTwLEYV"T"ru:"wlTL“tTT  420  South  Emerson  Street  Tuesday,  May 

raS^llock  P.  M.  TnTctrrTTe  ^TgTai 

“etrfwith“al  "Tylhl  Good^TlTThsYrfes  5  Car  to  South  Emerson 

?;5rMIDTllEKiTRvTET°“ur£:TTlfi^^^  7:4WcTck.  Do  not  miss  the  blessing 

TipoSStfs\™lr™'that  we  help  as  far  as  possible  with  our  contributions  for  WAR  RE- 

it  will  be  forwarded  immediately. 

4*  4*  4* 

©fagcrbance  of  jHcmorial  Bap— i^ext  ^unbap  Cbcning 

There  is  not  a  day  in  our  calendar  more  sacred  to  memory  than  the  day  set  apart  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  tragic  events  of  the  sixties.  The  ranks  of  the  veterans,  both  Blue  and  Gray,  are  growing 
tWnne?  with  the  passTg  of  the  years.  We  will  have  as  our  pulpit  guests  next  Sunday  evening  those 
who  are  still  living  and  residing  in  Denver.  The  pulpit  will  be  suitably  decorated  and  Mr  Farmer 
has  Ptonned  thi  eTire  evening  service  which  will  be  patriotic  in  character.  The  music  and  songs 
deT  to  &e  hearts  of  these  veterans,  will  be  featured.  Hon.  Ralph  L.  Carr,  Governor  of  our  State,  will 

bring  the  message.  4'  4'  4* 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  MEETS  TONIGHT  AT  6:30  O'CLOCK 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. _ Topic — "God  First"— Leader,  Marie  Williams. 

The  Senior,  Intermediate  and  Junior  Societies  will  have  a  Union  Meeting  with  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Scott, 
as  the  speaker.  Leader,  Werner  Mosman. 


“IHorBijip  3n  S^eautp  of  J^oUneBB” 

•i-  •t’  4" 

THE  WOMAN’S  LEAGUE 

THE  PRAYER  CIRCLE  will  meer  in  the  East  Room  Monday  afternoon  from  2:00  to  3:00  o’clock. 
THE  WEBSTER  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  will  have  a  Dessert  Luncheon  at  1:30  o’clock,  Monday, 
May  20th,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  McElravy,  101  South  Clermont  Street.  Assisting  hostesses 
will  be  Mrs.  Logan  Rape  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Wilkerson.  Spiritual  Life  Group  at  1:00  o’clock,  leader, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Patton.  Devotional  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Charles  1.  Lamb.  The  Guest  Speaker  is  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Scott,  missionary  from  China.  All  new  members  and  ladies  of  the  church  are  welcome. 

THE  GERTRUDE  WATSON  MEMORIAL  CIRCLE  will  meet  at  the  Church  Monday  afternoon. 
May  20,  rather  than  Wednesday.  Tea  will  be  served  at  3:45  o’clock.  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Scott  will  bring 
a  special  message  to  the  girls.  Mrs.  Sidney  B.  White  will  be  in  charge  of  the  program.  Girls  interested 
in  the  Junior  Kairos  Class,  taught  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Reeves  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Verploeg,  aie  cordially 
invited  to  meet  with  the  Circle  and  the  Class  on  Sunday  morning. 

THE  DORA  LOLl  JONES  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  will  meet  Tuesday,  May  21,  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Young,  2305  Crape  Street.  Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Watson,  assistant  hostess.  Spiritual  Life 
Group  will  meet  at  12:30  o’clock.  Luncheon  will  be  served  at  12:45  o’clock.  Mrs.  John  Sholine  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  devotional.  Program  in  charge  of  Mrs.  John  Young  with  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Scott 
as  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  Young  women  of  the  Church  and  Congregation  are  cordially  invited 
to  join  this  group. 

THE  REGULAR  MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOUTH  DENVER  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
will  be  held  at  the  Spanish-American-Friendly- Association  Center  Thursday,  May  23,  at  12:30 
o’clock.  This  will  be  a  combined  meeting  with  the  Jerome  Park  Missionary  Society. 

THE  REGULAR  QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  OF  THE  WOMAN’S 
LEAGUE  will  be  held  Friday,  May  24,  at  10:00  o’clock  A.  M.,  in  the  Church  Parlors.  Members  of 
this  Board  are  urged  to  be  present. 

THE  SEWING  AND  AID  DEPARTMENT  will  meet  at  10:00  o’clock  Friday,  May  24th,  for  all  day 
sewing.  Please  bring  your  lunch.  Coffee  will  be  served. 


4'  'F  4' 


Summer  ConfereneeB  for  €>ur  ^outf) 


Presbyterian  Summer  Conferences  are  planned  for  the  youth  who  are  eager  to  serve  their 
Master  more  effectively.  Here,  young  people  and  their  leaders  may  come  together  for  a  week  of 
fellowship,  study  and  worship,  their  personalities  are  enriched  and  they  become  more  confident  than 
ever  that  Jesus’  way  of  life  shall  be  their  way,  and  that  He  shall  have  the  right  of  way  with  them. 

ADVANCE  DATE — Our  young  people  from  15  to  23  years  of  age  may  attend  the  Presbyterian 
Youth  Conference  which  will  be  held  at  Estamere  Lodge,  Palmer  Lake,  July  16th  to  23rd.  The  cost 
for  one  week’s  lodging,  including  meals,  is  $8.50.  Can  you  make  it  possible  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  have 
the  privilege  and  blessing  of  this  week?  Please  contact  the  office  if  you  can  send  one  of  our  young 
people. 
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“Could  we  draw  aside  the  curtains 
That  surround  each  other’s  lives, 

See  the  naked  heart  and  spirit 
Know  what  spur  the  action  gives; 
Often  we  would  find  it  better. 

Purer  than  we  judge  we  would; 

We  would  love  each  other  better 
If  we  only  understood. 


If  we  knew  the  cares  and  trials 
Knew  the  efforts  all  in  vain. 

And  the  bitter  disappointments, 
Understood  the  loss  and  gain. 

Would  the  grim  eternal  roughness 
Seem,  I  wonder,  just  the  same. 

Would  we  help  where  now  we  hinder, 
Would  we  pity  where  we  blame? 


Could  we  judge  all  deeds  by  motives, 
See  the  good  and  bad  within, 

Often  we  would  love  the  sinner 
All  the  while  we  loathe  the  sin. 
Could  we  know  the  powers  working 
To  o’erthrow  integrity. 

Would  we  judge  each  others  errors 
With  more  patient  charity? 

4' 


Ah — We  judge  each  other  harshly, 
Knowing  not  life’s  hidden  force, 
Knowing  not  the  fount  of  action 
Is  less  turbid  at  its  source. 

Seeing  not  amid  the  evil 
All  the  golden  grains  of  good 
Oh — we’d  love  each  other  better 
If  we  only  understood.” 

4* 


OUR  MISSIONARIES 

MRS.  CHARLES  E.  SCOTT . Tsinan,  Shantung,  North  China 

DR.  DOUGLAS  COLLIER . Chiengmai,  Siam 

DR.  MARY  COLLIER . Chiengmai,  Siam 

REV.  ALFONSO  ESQUIBEL . Jerome  Park  Mission,  Denver 

MISS  MARGARET  RUPERS . Spanish  American  Social  Worker,  Denver 

MR.  ALCWYN  L.  ROBERTS . Asheville  Farm  School,  Swannanoa,  North  Carolina 

REV.  GEORGE  B.  DUTTON . Santiago,  Chile 

HERBERT  A.  HOISINGTON . Olama,  West  Africa 

REV.  BOYD  G.  CUBBAGE . Anchorage,  Alaska 


^tesb^riaa 


^fjcnnan  street  at  ^ebenteentt)  !clbcnuf 


IScnbcr,  Colorabo 


Church  Phone 
KEystone  7101 


i\cb.  l^lartin  (£.  Snberson,  ©.  ©. 
pastor 


THE  TEMPLE  BEAUTIFUL 


SUNDAY  MAY  19,  1940 

D 


THE  STAFF 

Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Bradford  Miss  Edith  Hohn 

Financial  Secretary  Sunday  School  Clerk 


Miss  Georgia  Schvvenke 
Flower  Service 


THE  MINISTRY  OF 

Director — LeRoy  R.  Hinman 

Organist — Viola  Carol  Roark 


MUSIC 

Song  Leader — Frank  W.  Farmer 
Pianist — Mildred  Stamm 


Georgia  B.  Ellyson — Soprano  Robert  H.  Edwards — Tenor 

Elizabeth  Vosburgh — Contralto  LeRoy  R.  Hinman — Bass 

Chorus  Choir 


Zi)i^  Ctjurct)  3si 

ILopallp  CbangcUcal  =  =  =  ^ggrcgi^ibelp  CbangcliStic 
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Our  worship  begins  with  the  first  note  of  the  organ  prelude,  and  we  ask  for 
your  reverent  and  prayerful  silence. 


■i'  •t  •h 

SUNDAY,  MAY  19,  1940 

The  Morning  Worship  at  11:00  o’Clook 

THE  ORGAN  PRELUDE— “Cantique  D’ Amour" . . . . 

PROCESSIONAL  HYMN  385 — "From  Greenland’s  Icy  Mountains”  . 

THE  APOSTLES’  CREED  AND  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER 
DOXOLOGY 

RESPONSI’VE  READING— Selection  45.  Psalm  121— Page  567  of  the  Psalter. 
GLORIA 


ANTHEM— “They  That  Sew  in  Tears”  (  j-j  . 

“For  God  So  Loved  the  World”) 

Quartette  and  Chorus 

****** 

SCRIPTURE  READING 
PRAYER 

THE  PRESENTATION  OF  GIFTS 

OFFERTORY — “From  All  That  Dwell  Below  the  Skies”  . 

RESPONSE 
HYMN  109 

SERMON— “The  Heroic  Witness  of  the  Chinese 

Church  Under  Appalling  Conditions” 

HYMN  267 
BENEDICTION 
CHORAL  RESPONSE 

THE  POSTLUDE— “Postlude  Marche” . . 

*»»***  Ushers  will  please  seat  those  who  are  waiting. 
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iBifale 


Gaul 


17th  Century  Melody 


.Dr.  Charles  E.  Scott 


Brahms 


B — Blessed  Book  of  Books 
I — Inspired  Instruction 

B — Bringing  Salvation 

L — Love  and  Light  and 
E — Eternal  Life 
'j? 


Cbcning  Worsffjip  —  7 :45  o’Clotfe 


PRAYER— FELLOWSHIP— MEDITATION— WORSHIP 
GOSPEL  HYMNS— CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING 
GIPSY  SMITH  SONGS  AND  SOLOS  WILL  BE  USED  IN  THIS  SER’VICE. 
MR.  FRANK  W.  FARMER  WILL  DIRECT  THE  SERVICE. 


ORGAN  PRELUDE — “An  Evening  Song” . . 

HYMN 

INVOCATION 

ANTHEM— "The  Lord  Is  My  Strength”  . 

SONG  SERVICE  directed  by  Mr.  Farmer 
THE  PRESENTATION  OF  GIFTS 

OFFERTORY — “My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee”  . . 

Quartette 

SERMON.... . 

HYMN 

BENEDICTION 

THE  POSTLUDE— “Scot’s  Marche” . 


. Harris 

. Rogers 

. Schnecker 

Dr.  Perry  V.  Jenness 

. Hailing 


4’  4'  4* 

9*15  P  M.,  “Hymn  Sing” — Sponsored  by  Denver  District  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
You  are  Welcome— Please  Consider  This  Your  Invitation  to  Enjoy 
These  45  Minutes  of  Song. _ 


>  0  \ 
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Dr.  Charles  E.  Scott 

c/o  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

15  North  32nd  St. 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Dear 


A 


— Qa^nnday,  May  19.  I  spoke  five  times, as  usual; 
three  times  in  Denyer  and  twice  in  Colcrado'^rTngsT" 
While  returning  from  Colorado  Springs  after  an  evening 
service  in  the  First  Prsebyterlan  Church  there,  we  had 
an  auto  smash- up. 

My  driver,  a  friend,  an  elder  in  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  a  driver  of  many  years  experience,  cautious 
and  skillful,  had  two  ribs  broken  over  the  wheel  that 
smashed  under  him,  and  was  badly  cut  on  the  face  by  a 
part  of  a  broken  spoke  of  the  wheel,  I  had  a  terrific 
bang  on  the  head,  my  hands  and  knees  especially  were 
bruised  and  I  was  knocked  unconscious.  Organs  have  net 
functioned  very  naturally  since,  because  of  shock. 

The  cause-rra  woman  driver,  in  the  car  ahead  of  us, 
suddenly  stopped  her  car  to  make  a  left  hand  turn  into 
a  small  obscure  road,  and  gave  no  signal.  My  friend, 
in  a  gallant  effort  not  to  hit  her,  made  a  sharp  right 
swerve.  Our  car  skidded  and  bounced  into  a  stone  culvert. 

I  am  now  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Denver,  I  had 
hoped  to  get  out  of  here  before  the  28th,  but  an  operation 
was  necessary.  Two  weeks  in  bed— four  weeks  of  hospit¬ 
alization. 

We  were  Just  two  humble,  unsophisticated  Presby¬ 
terians— a  mere  ruling  and  preaching  elder,  so  we  did 
nothing  about  pressing  our  case  in  the  smash-up,. 


Sincerely, 


P.  3,  15  July.  At  Porter  Sanitarium,  Denver,  Had  a 

bad  setback,  due  to  infection  from  operation  wound  spreading. 
On  back  here  since  30  June,  Pain,  night  and  day;  little 
sleep,  except  snatches,  since  operation  in  May.  Not 
suTonosed  to  be  writins. 


Dr,  Charles  Ernest  Scott 

527  South  41st  Street  ^  ^  ^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  -2,  ^  ■  /  7  f 

’>4^} 

Dear  Eriend^^ 

We  are  amazed  that  one  half  of  our  furlough  in  the  home  land  has  van¬ 
ished— and  that  our  Foreign  Board  is  already  asking  us  to  make  bookings  for 
China,  in  early  August;  on  a  "President”  liner  (sailing  from  San  Francisco), 
or  on  a  Canadian  Pacific  liner  ( sailing  from  Vancouver) . 

We  have  been  speaking  almost  daily  to  key  groups  of  men  at  noon  luncheons, 
often  evenings,  and  always  several  times  on  Sunday.  Booked  up  practically 
every  Sunday  through  July. 

We  have  rarely  been  able  to  get  to  Princeton,  to  the  Missionary  Apart¬ 
ments  where  Mrs,  Scott  sind  Helen  Priscilla,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  D. 

Stevenson  (our  third  daughter),  with  our  two  grandsons,  Donny  and  David, 
live.  Their  furlough  may  be  extended. 

Our  younger  son  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  Medical  School  of 

University  of  Pennsylvania;  his  third  year;  preparing, fo_r  medical  work  in  _ 

China.  He  has  found  a  room  for  me  near  him;  so  we  can  occasionally  dine  to- 
He  is  also  organist  in  one  of  the  city  churches  here.  Word  just 
received  from  our  older  son.  Rev.  Francis  H.  Scott,  that  he  and  his  wife 
Helen,  and  baby  Johnny,  have  safely  made  a  round  about  trip  from  North  hina, 
by  sea  and  land,  of  nearly  3,600  miles  (to  dodge  the  Jap  armies  in  occupied 
sections),  in  order  to  get  into  their  Station,  Chen  Hsien,  Hu  Nan  Province; 
Southwest  China.  One  month  was  spent  on  the  overland  trip,  traveling  by 
night  to  escape  the  vigilant  and  ever  gallant  visiting  bombers. 

Our  second  daughter  Helen,  and  her  husband,  Rev.  George  Gordon  Mahy,  Jr., 
are  located  at  Wei  Hsien,  in  the  middle  of  Shantung  Province.  They  are  busily 
and  happily  engaged  there  in  educational  and  evangelistic  work.  Their  fourth 
child,  a  girl,  was  born  last  summer  under  dramatic  conditions.  The  Japs,  by 
breaking  the  banks  of  streams  around  Tientsin,  caused  a  vast  flood  (as  result 
of  which  some  25  million  in  that  region  alone,  it  is  estimated,  will  starve 
to  death).  This  was  with  the  thought  of  driving  out  the  foreigners.  As  a 
result,  the  family  could  not  use  the  railroad  to  get  back  to  Wei  Hsien  from 
Pei  Tai  Ho  Beach;  and  the  Japs  would  not  let  them  depart  by  sea.  So  the 
babe  was  born  in  our  cottage. 

I  expect  to  continue  to  spend  much  time  speaking  in  and  around  Philadelphia, 
but  also  with  more  trips  to  Middle  West;  and  also  to  Pacific  Coast;  and  to  the 
South. 
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I\<Iay  18 f  1940!  S-noaking  here  daily  is  Mrs,  Scott,  in  Central  Presbyterian 
Church.  She  is  one  of  its  foreign  missionary  representatives. 

On  Sunday,  May  19th,  I  spoke  five  times,  as  usual;  three  times  in 
Denver,  and  twice  in  Colorado  Springs.  nVhile  returning  from  Colorado  Springs 
after  an  evening  service  in  First  Presbyterian  Church  there,  we  had  an  auto 
smash-up.  Not  the  fault  of  my  friend  and  driver,  an  Elder  of  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Denver,  a  careful  and  skillful  driver  of  many  years  exper¬ 
ience.  One  result,  I  was  taken  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  (Episcopalian), 
where  I  was  operated  upon,  then  convalesced  in  the  hospitable  home  of  Dr. 
Martin  E,  Anderson,  Pastor  of  Central  Church.  'Dhen,  with  a  relapse,  came 
to  Porter  Sanitorium,  Denver,  where  I  still  am  on  my  back.  Much  pain,  day 
and  night;  little  sleep,  except  snatches  since  operation  in  May.  Ha.d  fever 
for  some  days.  Bettor  now,  but  not  supposed  to  write  my  friends. 

Mrs,  Scott  had  her  hands  full  in  the  East,  then  came  to  Ishpeming, 

North  Michigan,  to  attend  the  children  of  Beatrice  (our  third  daughter) 
and  her  husband,  Dr.  Theodore  Stevenson,  while  a  son — William  James — 
was  born  there  in  Juno.  All  doing  well.  Dr.  Stevenson  has  temporarily 
taken  a  position  in  a  local  hospital  there  of  a  big  mine. 

Then  Mrs.  Scott  and  Helen  Prricilla  were  driven  hero  by  our  younger 
son,  Kenneth  Munro.  So  we  four  mombors  of  the  family  are  reunited. 

Wo  hope  that  our  second  daughter  and  her  husband.  Rev.  Ceorge  Gordon 
Mahy,  Jr, ,  with  their  four  children,  can  stop  off  here  enroute  from  Frisco 
to  Philadelphia— our  only  opportunity  to  soo  them.  Their  boat,  ’’President 
Coolidge”,  has  been  delayed  by  Japanese  threats  to  Hongkong  Colony,  The 
’’President  Coolidge”  stood  by  thero  to  take  off  British  and  American  refugee 
women  and  children,  and  carry  them  to  Manila.  So  the  ’’President  Coolidge” 
cannot  roach  Frisco  before  July  31. 

Whether  the  hoped  for  family  reunion  can  or  cannot  take  place  here, 

Mrs.  Scott  and  Helen  Priscilla  will  later  go  on  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
stay  with  relatives  thero.  Kenneth  will  go  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  I 
follow  him  later  to  that  city,  where  he  will  help  me  pack  up  and  attend  to 
many  matters  of  business  incident  to  preparing  for  another  term  of  service 
in  China. 

The  Medical  Secretary  of  our  Foreign  Board,  Dr.  E.  M.  Dodd,  has  on 
the  advice  of  my  physicians  here,  decided  to  postpone  our  sailing  until 
September  7,  via  Vancouver,  on  Canadian  Pacific  S.  S,  ’’Empress  of  Asia”. 

Sorry  indeed  that  during  such  a  busy  year  of  speaking  all  over  the 
country,  we  have  not  had  time,  or  taken  time,  to  visit  more  with  our  family 
members  and  many  friends.  This  deprivation  of  the  fellowship  of  those  dear 
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to  us  by  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship,  has  boon  our  severe  loss.  All 
speaking  dates  through  July,  have,  of  course,  had  to  be  cancelled. 

We  have  been  oppressed  and  burdened  with  the  cruel  events  that  have 
transpired  in  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  those  in  Europe, 

Counting  on  your  prayers,  dear  friends,  for  strength  to  carry  on,  ^ 
and  grateful  to  God  for  the  kindly  and  sympathetic  hearing  everywhere  given 
to  our  presentation  of  the  situation,  and  the  Gospel  needs  in  the  Far 
East, 


Roman  8:28  still  holds. 

Kindest  greetings  from  our  family  members. 

Cordially  and  gratefully,  your  friend  in  Him, 

Charles  Ernost  Scott 

1 
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Dear  Charles: 

I  was  at  the  Board  of  Director's  Meeting  in  T'enghsien  the  other 
day,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  held  some  three  years  ago, 
indicated  that  you  and  I  and  Djang  Hsueh  Gung  were,  at  that  tiine 
appointed  a  committee  to  raise  fxinds  for  scholarships  in  our  North 
China  Theological  Seminary.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  perhaps 
you  have  also.  Now  that  you  are  home,  maybe  you  can  interest  some 
people  in  this  project.  Many  of  us  are  very  much  worried,  because 
we  are  getting  absolutely  no  college  graduates  to  take  the  Seminary 
course,  and  that  means  that  within  a  very  few  years,  our  Church  will 
be  without  high-grade  leadership.  The  only  solution  seems  to  be  to 
provide  scholarships  for  promising  boys,  the  same  as  is  done  at  home. 

Our  ministry  comes  largely  or  entirely,  from  poor  homes  and 
families  v^ho,  on  the  present  economic  level  induced  by  the  Japanese 
invasion,  cannot  afford  to  send  their  boys  to  college.  Our  present 
leadership  of  college  grade  will  be  dropping  out  in  another  10  or 
15  years,  and  there  are  no  younger  m.en  ready  to  take  their  places. 

So  the  situation  is  urgent,  and  I  hope  we  can  get  something  started 
at  once,  for  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Do  what  you  can^an^ay.  1 
figure  roughly  that  it  will  cost  about  $5000,  Chinese  dollars,  to 
take  a  boy  through  college  and  Seminary.  At  the  present  rate  0^“  ex¬ 
change  that  would  cost  a  little  over  $300,  U.  S.  money— one  of  .t^ 
finest  investments  anyone  could  make  for  the  future  of  the  Church 

here . 


We  were  all  shocked  and  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Herman  V/ylie.  We  do  not  know  any  of  the  details  as  yet.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  terrific  blow  to  Martha. 

I  called  on  your  Helen  in  the  hospital  at  Tsinan  after  her 
operation— she  seemed  fine,  and  is  making  a  rapid  recovery.  It  is 
nice  that  they  will  be  going  home  this  year. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Shantung  seems  to  be  burning  up — no  rain  for 
months  and  months— will  mean  more  privation  and  suffering  and  starvation. 

The  news  from  Europe  is  very  disturbing  these  days  for  us,^as  it  is 
for  you  too,  I  am  sure.  In  this  sort  of  community,  though,  it  impreoses 

one  on  every  side. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  sending  best  wishes  to  you  and  yours. 

Sincerely, 


COUDTLAND  VAN  DEUSEN 
AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION 
RESIDENCE:  5  TSIYANG  ROAD 
TSIHGTAO-SHANTUNG-CHINA 


Rev.  Charles  Ernest  Scott 
527  S.  41st  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Van 


American  Presbyterian  Mission 
Hengyang,  Hunan,  China 
August  12,  1940 
(  Rec’d.  October  1,  1940) 


Dearest  Family; 

There’s  some  story  to  tell  you  all  about  this  time,  so  I’ll  not  delay 
further  in  writing  you. 

It  started  Aug.  10th;  with  Helen  and  Johnny  and  me  on  the  top  of  Nanyu 
Mountain,  where  we  had  just  gone  to  begin  a  2-week;s  vacation.  Nanyu  is  a  real 
beauty  spot,  we  found,  with  magnificent  scenery;  and  it  was  no  wonder  to  us  that 
it  is  one  of  the  five  sacred  mountains  of  China,  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims 
annually.  We  were  in  a  very  comfortable  little  cottage,  with  a  green-tiled,  up¬ 
turned  roof,  staying  with  Charlotte  Stringham  and  the  kiddies,  and  hoping  that  Jim 
would  soon  be  able  to  leave  his  hospital  in  Hengyang  to  join  us  for  his  vacation. 

We  were  fooling  around  getting  the  kids  ready  for  dinner  when  we  began 
hearing  the  heavy  drone  of  planes,  and  soon  there  appeared  in  formation,  Japanese 
bombers,  silvery  and  impressive  in  the  bright  sunlight.  V/e  feared  nothing  for  our¬ 
selves,  alone  on  the  mountain  side  as  we  were,  and  watched  in  fascination  as  they 
all  passed  directly  overhead — nine,  nine,  nine,  nine,  and  finally  twelve  bringing 
up  the  rear.  48  bombers  mean  trouble  anywhere.'  By  a  couple  of  hours  later  they 
had  all  returned  the  way  they  came,  and  we  kept  wondering  what  had  happened. 

Pretty  soon  the  phone  rang,  and  it  was  Jim  calling  from  Hengyang  (30  mi, 
away) .  "Yes — Lucinda  (Miss  Gernhardt)  and  I  are  both  safe — several  bombs  hit  the 
compound  and  houses  rather  badly  damaged — we've  been  throwing  things  out  of  both 
houses  fearing  fires  spreading  from,  the  city — haven’t  had  time  even  to  look  at  the 
wounded  that  have  been  brought  in — etc., — etc.""  That  was  enough  to  decide  me  that 
I  was  needed  down  in  the  city,  so  I  said  goodbye  tp  Helen,  Johnny  and  the  others, 
ran  all  the  way  down  the  mountain,  hopped  into  the  %ssion  car  we  had  left  at  the 
foot  tvw  days  before,  and  drove  for  the  city.  (Hengyang  is  now  the  biggest  and 
most  important  city  in  Hunan) , 

From  15  miles  away  I  could  see  smoke  going  up  to  heaven  like  from  a  fur¬ 
nace,  and  began  to  suspect  the  worst.  But  still  I  wasn’t  prepared  for  it.  The 
bombing  had  been  a  "demolition  job"  carried  out  not  by  48  but  by  117  planes,  and 
the  city  was  a  mess.  VJhen  I  turned  in  at  the  hospital  gate  Jim  came  running  to 
meet  me,  black  and  begrimed  from  face  to  foot,  but  grinning  and  relieved  like  a 
big  kid.  He  turned  to  his  pressing  hospital  vrork,  and  I  began  helping  with  prop¬ 
erty,  Tirreckage  and  excited  people.  Five  bombs  had  struck  the  compound — a  big  one 
had  scored  directly  on  the  Hwei-Yen  Girls  School,  another  one,  not  so  big,  had  hit 
squarely  on  the  servants  quarters  between  Stringhams  and  Romigs  houses.  The  near 
edge  of  the  smoking  crater  was  only  two  yards  from  the  corner  of  Romigs’  house, 
and  13  from  Stringhams’  house.  Both  houses  were  very  badly  damaged,  but  still 
standing — the  brickr/ork  was  good,  I  say.  Jim  and  Miss  Gernhardt  were  in  the  rein¬ 
forced  basement  of  his  house,  and  were  showered  for  minutes  afterviards  so  heavily 
with  dust  and  whatnot  that,  looking  tov/ards  the  exit,  they  could  not  tell  if  they 
had  been  blocked  in  or  not.  Even  Miss  Gernhardts'  house,  50  yards  away,  got  the 
effect  of  various  nearby  blasts,  enough  so  that  the  interior  was  a  mess  with  plas¬ 
ter,  broken-in  windows,  screens,  doors,  frames,  overturned  furniture,  and  broken 
glassware,  etc.  Bombs  had  struck  all  round,  and  one  particularly  ponderous  one, 
landing  in  the  main  street,  not  very  far  away,  had  lifted  large  granite  paving 
stones  through  the  roofs  of  both  Stringhams  and  Romigs'  houses,  A  bomb  does  a  lot 
of  freak  things  like  breaking  the  leg  of  a  table  but  not  a  glass  tumbler  ^standing 
on  top  of  it — but  I  mustn’t  get  off  into  a  lot  of  little  minutiae  to  start  with. 

There  was  a  lot  to  attend  to,  and  when  we  three  finally  sat  dovm  to  sup¬ 
per  about  10  p.m.  we  were  tired,  but  couldn’t  find  heart  to  be  hungry.  There  Viras 
not  much  to  eat  anyv/ay.  We  sat  around  one  end  of  the  table  that  was  lighted  by  a 
little  kerosine  lamp,  and  talked  some  but  mostly  munched  in  absentminded  silence. 
The  room  all  around  us  was  still  a  litter  and  the  plaster  crunched  under  our  feet 
whenever  we  moved.  Outside,  the  whole  length  of  the  city  was  a  bright,  unreal  glow. 
And  over  at  the  hospital  lots  of  badly  injured  people  were  still  being  carried  in — 
a  number  of  whom  have  since  died,  I  am  glad  to  say.  It  was  that  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  that  simply  killed  our  appetite  for  food. 
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The  second  day  vas  Sunday,  Aug.  11th  (yesterday),  and  we  broke  it  by 
working  all  day  long.  There  vere  two  nore  air-raid  alarms  but  no  planes  came. 

About  nine-tenths  of  the  hospital  staff  ran  away  out  into  the  country,  lor  the 
day,  in  Chinese  style  lack  of  responsibility  (but  shucks  I  you  can't  exactly  blame 
them  if  you  look  at  it  from  another  standpoint) ,  and  that  meant  the  wounded  got 
almost  no  proper  care  taken  of  them.  He  discovered  along  in  the  afternoon  that 
none  of  them  had  had  food  or  water,  so  had  to  attend  to  that.  Oh,  they  '.rere 
a  pitiful  outfit— all  kinds  of  people,  wounded  in  all  Icinds  of  ways;  usually 
they  just  lie  quietly  panting  or  groaning  a  little,  their  eyes  closed, 
faces  exhausted  looking,  from  the  physical  strain  of  shock,  loss  of  blood  and 
pain.  To  a  non-nedical  person  like  myself  the  sight  of  bad  wounds  and  missing 
limbs,  with  a  lot  of  blood  and  strong  smells  -nd  sickening  sights,  is  a  profojmdly 
moving  emotional  experience.  You  walk  inconspicuously  and  admiringly  behind  the 
capable,  imperturbable  doctor,  and  think  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  God  for  sending 
the  doctor  v?ho  knows  what  to  do  in  a  situation  like  this. 

The  rest  of  the  time  has  been  spent  getting  filthy  dirty,  messing  v.'ith 
all  the  debris  and  rubbish.  That,  too,  is  a  sickening  experience— to  see  a 
pleasant  tidy  hone,  that  has  years  of  thought  and  work  and  planning  gone  into  it 
turned  into  a  vrreck  of  a  madly  scrambled  dust^pile  hy  one  terrific  blast.  Of 
course  it  can  bo  repaired  and  broken  walls  rebuilt,  but  not  for  vreeks  and  months, 
and  not  v’ithout  putting  out  thousands  of  unnecessary  dollars.  That's  whai 
adds  up  to  make  me  pp  sici£.  Incidentally,  \7hile  we  were  cleaning  out  the  pile  of 
lumber  and  bricks  that  had  been  the  servants  quarters,  wall,  and  back  gate  to  the 
compound,  I  came  on  two  enormous  dead  rats — I  thought  they  would  "geV*  me,  though, 
before  I  could  get  them  buried.'  But  more  serious  appears  the  probability  that 
there  is  a  body  or  two  under  those  bricks,  of  which  we  got  suspicious  today  when 
an  over-powering  stench  met  anyone  who  tried  venturing  in  that  vicinity.  Well, 
tomorrow  v.'e  will  have  to  put  away  our  squeamishness  and  pitch  in  and  dig  them 
out,  that's  all.  Such  is  this  blooming  war  business.  What  more  can  be  expected, 
when  bombing  planes  come  and  drop  seven  hundred  bomlDg.  ^  a  city  fujj,  of  people. 

There  was  a  comforting  note  interjected,  hovrevor,  v;hcn  the  Christians 
met  for  church  on  Sunday  afternoon.  I  didn't  got  to  go  nysolf,  but  it  cheered 
my  soul  to  hear  them  singing  hymns  in  the  church  nearby.  Not  50  yards  from  the 
untouched  church  building,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street,  i.-as  a  tremen¬ 
dous  bomb  crater  40  to  50  feet  across.  Yet  there  they  gathered  to  sing  hymns 
and  worship  and  it  made  me  feel  a  lot  better  as  I  listened  to  them  singing  He 
Lcadeth  We,"  "Rock  of  Ages,"  and  other  old  favorites.  My  temporary  loss  of 
vision  and  grip  on  lasting  verities  was  restored,  and  although  I  couldn't  help 
but  still  feel  that  a  lot  of  things  wore  pretty  futile,  it  also  made  me  thank¬ 
ful  that  I  an  a  missionary  of  Christ  in  times  like  those. 

I  must  stop  now,  and  do  so  v;ith  love  and  good  wishes.  Jim  and  I  ^^ill 
plan  to  go  to  Nanyu  mountain  to  join  our  families  in  a  few  days  as  soon  as  the 
main  press  of  '..’ork  and  debris  cleaning  can  be  finished.  And  my  vacation  vill  bo 
continued  where  it  left  off,  but  I  imagine,  not  quite  like  it  would  have  been. 
That  is  the  way  these  things  are. 


Lovingly, 

Laddie 


American  Presbyterian  Mission 
Hengyang,  Hunan,  China 
August  17 ,  1940 
Rec’d  October  1,  1940 


Dearest  Family, 

A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  you  a  letter  from  this  same  address  after 
coming  here  to  help  out  in  connection  with  the  big  bombing  of  the  10th  which 
destroyed  so  much  of  the  city  and  did  such  terrible  damage. 

At  5  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  which  was  Jim  and  Charlotte’s 
wedding  anniversairy ,  vje  figured  we  could  leave  to  return  to  Nanyu  to  join  our 
families,  leaving  only  Miss  G-ernhardt  here  to  hold  the  fort,  but,  knowing  that 
with  the  car  there  and  direct  telephone  connection  we  could  be  back  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  if  an  emergency  came  up.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  very  day  we  had 
left  Hengyang  more  suadrons  of  planes  passed  over  us  at  Nanyu,  and  vje  watched 
with  a  sick  sinking  feeling  in  our  stomachs.  Highty-one  HombersI  This  tine 
the  phone  was  dead,  tie  tried  frantically  to  find  out  what  had  happened,  i-  we 
were  needed,  but  the  bombing  we  learned  was  not  near  our  compound,  the  city  had 
been  almost  entirely  vacated  of  people  so  there  were  few  wounded,  and  it  was 
probably  not  worth  our  going.  Uneasy,  we  crossed  our  fingers.  Then,  yesterday, 
the  16thj  a  single  lone  plane  passed  over,  inconspicuously  high,  and  naturally 
we  thought  nothing  of  it,  assuming  it  was  a  scouter  reconnoitering.  Imagine 
our  dismay  to  learn,  yesterday  by  special  phone,  that  it  had  dropped  six 
incendiary  bombs,  tHo  on  our  property,  and  that  the  hospital  had  suffered  heavily 
and  Miss  G^^rnhardt ’ s  house  was  on  fire,  'iiiforried,  and  with  that  old  sinking 
feeling  again  in  us,  we  Ifeissed  our  teary  wives  and  kiddies  farewell  and 
hurried  down  the  mountain, 

V/t;  arrived  just  at  dark,  greeted  an  excited  relieved  Miss  Gem- 
l:^ardt,  and  once  again  found  the  place  an  awful  letter  and  bedlam  of  confusion, 

"he  hospital  had  suffered  heavily,  with  all  staff  and  coolie  dormitories  and 
doctors’  residencies  completely  gone,  but  Gernhardt’s  house  had  not  caught  fire, 
somehow,  although  everything  was  burned  out  up  to  yard  wall,  a  few  feet  from  the 
house.  At  the  time  they  couldn’t  see  how  it  could  possibly  be  spared,  and 
hurriedly  moved  everything  out  from  the  house  and  dumped  it  on  the  lawn  in  front. 

No  need  to  go  into  the  rest — the  old  routine  baggage  heaving  and  working  at 
plans  for  the  next  day,  when  we  were  ’’authoritively  advised”  there  would  be  a 
big  further  incendiary  clean-up  raid.  We  have  taken  all  possible  precautions, 
but  personally  aftor  walking  by  moonlight  for  2  miles  through  totally  and  complete¬ 
ly  devastated  streets  of  the  city,  in  order  to  make  a  phone  call,  and  send 
seven  telegrams  (including  one  to  the  American  Smbassy  at  Chungking),  I  c^- 
not  see  what  there  is  left  to  destroy.  Incidentally,  there  is  something 
distinctly  fishy  about  the  conduct  of  the  single  plan^^hat  came  yesterday. 

It  took  a  full  hour  to  very  deliberately  dispose  of  its  six  incendiary  bombs, 
one  by  one  circling  around  and  around  to  observe  the  effect  of -each  bomb  before 
releasing  the  next.  Our  hospital  property- and  a  few  surrounding  shacks  were  the 
only  reported  damage— scr.wy  in  the  extreme,  I  say.  They  wore  conspicuously 
marked.  Total  score,  three  direct  hits  on  U.S.  Flags  here  this  week. 
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It  is  nov;  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Wo  are  in  tho  city  of  the 
doad.  There  is  absolute  silence  and  no  one  to  be  soon-  Every  single  soul  who 
could  has  either  left  town  for  good  or  is  out  in  the  country  for  the  day.  There 
is  not  a  single  hospital  employee  on  the  place,  and  only  three  bombing  cases-- 
everyone  else  has  been  moved  to  the  country,  Ever\''thing  possible  has  been  done 
to  prepare  for  an  alarm.  The  car  is  packed  with  the  X-ray  equipment  and  other 
valuables,  personal  and  hospital,  the  doors  are  standing  open  ready  for  an 
instant  departure,  and  Miss  Gernhardt  and  I  are  to  go  in  it  speeding  for  the 
open  countrj/'  as  soon  as  the  alarm  sounds,  We  are  just  sitting  around  waiting — 
which  is  a  queer  feeling  if  you  have  ever  done  it.  Likely  as  not  there  vjill  be 
nothing  all  day,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  are  almost  too  ready. 

I  am  typing  using  only  one  hand — the  left  hand  has  been  severely  cut 
with  broken  glass,  and  a  lot  of  me  trickled  away  before  Jim  got  me  tied  up 
tightly  enough  to  stop  the  bleeding.  And  a  couple  of  evenings  ago  Jim  lad  to 
gradually  give  me  (taking  five  hours  for  nine  injections)  5  c.c.  of  sntr'-totinus 
serum,  after  I  had  run  nails  into  both  feet.  Boy,  I  tell  you  this  bus'neso  of 
messing  around  with  ruins  and  vjhat  not  will  get  you,  if  you’re  not  careful — 
and  probably  will  even  if  you  are  careful! 

The  dead  in  this  city  number  something  over  2000,  and  the  great 
majority  haven’t  been  buried,  so  the  general  stench  particulary  in  some  areas 
is  pretty  terrific.  Three  Missionaries  C£jne  over  here  the  other  evening, 

asking  if  they  could  sleep  on  our  lawn,  as  they  couldn't  stand  it  there. 

They  showed  me  their  place  with  a  bomb  crater  six  feet  from  the  comer  of  the 
house  practically  undamaged  (because  the  bomb  went  into  very  soft  earth  and 
seemed  to  explode  only  straight  up),  and  the  line  of  fire,  which  had  come 
roaring  across  the  city,  stopped  short  at  the  wall  of  their  small  yard.  Effty 
feet  from  their  house,  though',  in  the  next  yard,  were  half  a  dozen  incinerated 
corpses  that  had  been  lying  in  the  hot  sun  for  four  days.  One  was  grotesque 
in  the  extreme,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  a  little  water  "kang"  the  skull 
burnt  white.  It  we.s  sitting  there  alone  in  the  middle  of  an  open  space,  and 
what  had  probably  seemed  like  a  bright  idea  in  a  desperate  emergency  had 
resulted  in  somebody's  having  been  boiled  alive. 

I  shouldn't  have  mentioned  unpleasant  particulars,  but  when  you  see 
a  lot  of  queer  things  you  unconsciously'’  pop  them  out  in  conversing  about  the 
situation,  almost  without  thinking,  and  c.rtainly  without  intending  to  "spread 
around  the  horror."  You  find  after  a  bit  your  heart  dies  within  you,  and  you 
Wonder  why  so  many  people  still  seem  to  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  living. 

Of  course  wo  keep  joking  all  tho  time,  but  we  laugh  at  the  wit,  rather  than 
that  there  is  anything  that  is  funny  or  that  the  situation  is  happy. 


ALAHIVI  SIGNAL . .  BYEBYE 


Next  day--we’ro  O.K. 
passed  ever  to  bomb  a  town  only 


It  was  18  pianos  that  bombed  here,  and  69  others 
40  miles  north  of  Chenhsien — bad,  I  must  stop. 


I’m  afraid  Chenhsien  will  be  bomibed  in  the  near  future.  Am  writine 
with  right  hand.’  ApologiesI 


Lovo  to  all, 

Laddie  Scott 
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MISSIONS  AND  PRESENT  WORLD  CHALLENGES 


As  the  war  in  the  Far  East  drags  Its  weary  length  through 
the  fourth  year  of  fighting  with  no  end  to  the  conflict  yet 
in  sight,  Christians  in  Cnina  are  still  vitally  concerned  about 
the  outcome  of  this  great 
struggle  and  its  effect  on  the 
future  of  Christianity  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  clear 
also  that  as  the  struggle  in 
Europe  becomes  intenser, 

Christians  there  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  funda¬ 
mental  Issues  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  this  gigantic  strug¬ 
gle  which  is  taking  such  a 
heavy  toll  of  life.  Christians 
bel  ieve  that  the  way  of  life 
as  preached  and  practised 
by  Jesus  is  the  only  true  and 
lasting  solution  to  our  social 
and  political  problems  of  to¬ 
day,  but  most  people  have 
not  been  able  to  think 
through  the  Implications  of 
this  belief.  To  say  that  the 
way  of  love  should  supplant 
the  way  of  hate  and  then 
personally  only  do  a  little 
about  applying  that  doctrine 
Is  not  going  to  contribute 
greatly  or  speedily  towards 
the  defeat  of  aggressive  evil. 

Self  righteousness  and  self 
complacency  are  more  than 
weaknesses  In  the  life  of  the 
Christian  movement.  They 
are  definite  hindrances  and 
sins  that  need  to  be  eradi¬ 
cated.  The  wars  In  the  Far 
East  and  In  Europe  have  cre¬ 
ated  upheaval  in  the  lives  of 
millions  Indirectly  as  well  as 
directly.  Furthermore,  there 
has  been  created  thereby  a 
great  feeling  of  uncertainty 
and  Insecurity  so  that  people 
are  disinclined  to  think  deeply  or  to  plan  far  ahead.  They 
feel  that  events  outside  of  themselves  are  so  powerful  that 
they  have  to  accept  largely  what  is  coming  to  them  and  try 
to  adjust  to  the  changed  circumstances.  Generally  It  has 
been  felt  that  one  major  duty  of  the  church  during  the  time 
of  warfare  was  the  task  of  relief  and  a  second  duty  was  that 


of  trying  to  keep  open  the  lines  of  friendly  communication 
with  Christians  in  the  warring  countries,  seeking  also  to  dispel 
sentiments  of  hatred.  However,  as  the  months  go  by  ques¬ 
tionings  particularly  amongst 
youth  become  more  persis¬ 
tent.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
God  during  these  confused 
days?  Has  he  any  plan  for 
his  people  during  years  of 
warfare  and  confusion?  Can 
the  church  give  a  clear  lead 
regarding  the  solution  of  the 
causes  that  lead  to  war?  Is 
God  concerned  only  with  our 
eternal  salvation  or  also  with 
the  historical  struggles  of 
men?  .  .  . 

"If  the  church  is  to  play 
its  part  in  the  field  of  moral 
and  spiritual  issues  then  it 
behooves  our  leaders  to  con¬ 
sider  what  is  the  prophetic 
mission  of  the  church  during 
these  eventful  days.  No  easy 
solution  can  be  offered  for 
the  difficult  problems  that 
surround  us.  It  will  not  do  to 
offer  easy  platitudes  merely 
to  soothe  troubled  minds.  As 
we  are  up  against  funda¬ 
mentals  and  Issues  of  life 
and  death  that  affect  the 
roots  of  our  being,  may  it 
not  be  that  we  have  to  con¬ 
centrate  more  on  the  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  as  to  what  are 
the  purposes  of  God?  Do 
we  really  believe  that  God 
is  concerned  about  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation?  Have  we  suf¬ 
ficient  faith  to  believe  that 
his  hand  can  guide  his  people 
during  a  welter  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  confusion  as  he  has 
seemed  to  have  given  guld- 
j  .  ance  in  similar  critical  days 

during  the  past  centuries?  We  must  face  up  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  involved  In  the  problem  that  God's  ways  are  not 
necessarily  our  ways.  To  strive  to  find  out  what  is  the  will  of 
God  imay  seem  to  be  an  impossible  task,  but  unless  we  can 
have  clearer  light  on  this  spiritual  issue  we  cannot  advance 
much  further.  A  wholehearted  effort  demands  that  we  know 


nations  of  the  world  are  lining  up  behind 
X  fwo  conflicting  conceptions  of  life.  The  one 
is  that  power  alone  counts  and  that  all  questions 
must  be  settled  by  the  might  of  the  stronger. 
The  other  doctrine  Is  that  to  treat  human  life 
as  a  sheer  struggle  for  power  is  to  revert  to  the 
law  of  the  jungle;  that,  on  the  contrary,  man's 
life  becomes  humane  and  civilized  in  proportion 
as  he  attempts  to  establish  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  individuals,  groups  and  peoples  on  a  basis 
of  justice,  law,  toleration  and  mutual  respect. 
We  must  avoid  over-simplifying  the  issues.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  standpoint  and  claims  of  our  op¬ 
ponents,  or  that  society  among  ourselves  is  a 
shining  example  of  the  principles  for  which  we 
are  contending.  But  substantially  the  two  doc¬ 
trines  of  life  I  have  mentioned  are  at  stake  in 
the  conflict,  and  It  is  that  fact  alone  which  gives 
meaning  to  the  present  suffering  and  makes  it 
endurable. 

"If  this  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  it  is  all  the 
more  essential  that  we  should  give  reality  and 
substance  to  the  things  for  which  we  stand.  " — 
J.  HI.  Oldham,  The  Christian  News-Letter,  Oct.  9, 
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where  we  are  going  and  whom  we  are  following.” —  Editorial, 
''Wholeheartedness  for  God,”  The  Chinese  Recorder  October, 
1940,  pp.  605-607. 

"On  the  theory  that  religion  is  subservient  to  civilization, 
you  would  expect  some  new  higher  religion  to  come  into 
existence  on  each  occasion  (of  the  death  of  a  civilization) 
in  order  to  serve  the  purpose  of  tiding  over  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  one  civilization  and  another.  If  the  truth  is  the  other 
way  round  —  if  it  is  civilization  that  is  the  means  and  re¬ 
ligion  that  is  the  end  —  then,  once  again,  a  civilization  may 
break  down  and  break  away,  but  the  replacement  of  one 
higher  religion  by  another  will  not  be  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence.  So  far  from  that.  If  our  secular  Western  civilization 
perishes,  Christianity  may  be  expected  not  only  to  endure 
but  to  grow  in  wisdom  and  stature  as  the  result  of  a  fresh 
experience  of  secular  catastrophe. 

"There  is  one  unprecedented  feature  of  our  own  post- 
Christian  secular  civilization  which,  in  spite  of  being  a  rather 
superficial  feature,  has  a  certain  importance  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  In  the  course  of  its  expansion  our  modern  Western 
secular  civilization  has  become  literally  world-wide,  and  has 
drawn  into  its  net  ail  other  surviving  civilizations  as  well  as 
primitive  societies.  At  its  first  appearance  Christianity  was 
provided  by  the  Graeco-Roman  civilization  with  a  universal 
state,  in  the  shape  of  the  Roman  Empire  with  its  policed 
roads  and  shipping  routes,  as  an  aid  to  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Our  modern 
Western  secular  civilization  in  its  turn  may  serve  its  historical 
purpose  by  providing  Christianity  with  a  completely  world¬ 
wide  repetition  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  spread  over.  We 
have  not  quite  arrived  at  our  Roman  Empire  yet,  though  the 
victor  in  this  war  may  be  the  founder  of  it.  But,  long  before 
a  world  is  unified  politically,  it  is  unified  economically  and 
in  other  material  ways;  and  the  unification  of  our  present 
world  has  long  since  opened  the  way  for  St.  Paul,  who  once 
travelled  from  the  Orontes  to  the  Tiber  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Pax  Romana,  to  travel  on  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Yangtse,  while  Clement 
and  Origen's  work  of  infusing  Greek  philosophy  into  Chris¬ 
tianity  at  Alexandria  might  be  emulated  in  some  city  of  the 
Far  East  by  the  infusion  of  Chinese  philosophy  into  Chris- 
-j-ianity.”  —  From  "Christianity  and  Civilisation"  by  Arnold 
J.  Toynbee,  Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  London, 
pp.  27-29. 

The  Search  for  Light 

"Cultural  contacts  between  West  and  East  have  so  multi¬ 
plied  in  recent  times  that  we  now  live,  for  the  first  time  in 
human  history,  in  one  'planetary'  world,  where  every  cultural 
area  is  engaged  in  a  lively  process  of  give  and  take  with 
every  other  cultural  area.  In  such  a  world,  the  problem  of 
Western  civilization  is  not  capable  of  a  purely  Western 
solution,  nor  is  the  problem  of  Eastern  civilization  capable 
of  a  purely  Eastern  solution.  The  problem  of  civilization  has 
become  one  planetary  problem,  which  demands  a  planetary  solution. 
Unless,  after  a  fair  survey  of  the  world  situation,  we  are 
convinced  that  Christianity  is  the  one  religion  for  all  man¬ 
kind,  not  merely  relative  to  Western  culture  but  genuinely 
planetary  in  its  implications,  we  have  no  right  to  prescribe 
it  now  as  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  ills  of  either  East  or 
West  ... 

"Are  the  future  relations  of  West  and  East  jo  be  as 
generally  destructive  of  culture  as  their  past  relations  have 
been?  Some  further  destruction  there  will  undoubtedly  be, 
and  some  there  must  be,  if  the  promise  of  a  planetary  world 
civilization  is  to  be  fulfilled.  As  Professor  Radhakrishnan  of 
Calcutta  says,  'While  the  triumph  of  mechanical  inventions 


provides  a  common  basis  for  the  civilization  of  the  future, 
the  break-down  of  traditional  systems  of  thought,  belief,  and 
practice  is  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  building  of  a 
spiritual  unity.'  But  this  spiritual  unity  will  not  be  realized, 
and  we  shall  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  world  chaos, 
unless  East  and  West  can  meet  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  body, 
and  exchange  their  immaterial  goods  along  with  their  me¬ 
chanical  gadgets.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  that  The  material 
benefits  of  a  civilization,  its  tools  for  instance,  its  labor- 
saving  devices,  always  spread  more  widely  and  more  easily 
than  does  its  spirit.'  Can  this  handicap  be  overcome?  Can 
the  Christian  missionary  enterprise,  which  endeavors  to 
share  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  West  with  the  East,  over¬ 
take  and  master  the  material  forces  which  go  out  from  the 
West  in  such  overwhelming  flood  in  time  to  prevent  the 
utter  destruction  that  these  forces  by  themselves  would 
work,  and  help  to  save  some  valuable  features  of  primitive 
and  oriental  culture  for  the  world  civilization  of  the  future?" 
—  From  "Can  Christianity  Save  Civilization?"  by  Walter 
Marshall  Horton,  Harper  &  Brothers  Publishers,  New  York, 
pp.  106,  1  16-117,  121. 

"it  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  overcome  the  crisis,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  internal  effort  is  needed.  First  of  all  a  social  effort, 
tending  to  create  a  new  social  and  international  order.  But 
it  is  also  clear  to  all  that  no  social  order  can  be  durable 
without  a  moral  order,  a  common  measure  of  moral  values. 
And  it  becomes  clearer  every  day  that  the  moral  order  is 
impossible  without  a  religious  one  —  a  common  system  of 
dogmas,  or  a  common  faith.  The  restoration  of  the  Christian 
world  order  was  and  remains  the  sole  condition  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Europe.  The  democracies  have  lost  much  time 
since  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  a  short  and  precious  time  much 
needed  for  the  work  of  reconstruction.  And  now,  when  the 
war  has  come,  all  other  work  has  to  be  postponed.  Yet  we 
are  bound  to  build,  with  the  sword  in  our  hands.  The  most 
successful  and  victorious  war  is  unable  to  solve,  by  itself, 
any  social  or  moral  problem.  .  . 

"The  war,  checking  the  whole  constructive  work  of  nations 
and  bringing  them  all  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  nevertheless 
creates  some  new  chances  of  salvation.  It  makes  the  political 
and  social  fabric  of  the  world  more  plastic.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  this  plasticity  of  post-war  life  has  been  used  mainly 
in  the  selfish  interests  of  the  victors.  Why  not  use  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  general  order  and  justice?  The  last  war  made 
the  first  step,  creating  the  League  of  Nations.  This  war  can, 
indeed,  bring  with  it  what  seemed  a  year  ago  absolute 
utopia:  a  federation  of  nations.  The  main  obstacle  to  it,  the 
unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  national  state,  is  being  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  war  itself.  The  small  neutral  states  lose  their 
independence  one  after  the  other.  They  will  necessarily  come 
to  the  conviction  that  only  in  the  frame  of  the  federation 
will  they  be  able  to  save  what  can  still  be  saved  of  their 
freedom  and  self-government.  .  . 

"Still  more  powerful  is  the  moral  effect  of  the  war.  This 
can  be  a  double  one.  Hatred,  fear,  greed,  despair  are  the 
ordinary  satellites  of  Mars.  Yet  the  war  may  bring  about  a 
moral  shock  of  quite  a  different  kind.  Man  can  hear  through 
it  the  call  of  God.  While  everything  is  crumbling  down  about 
him,  the  things  eternal  are  suddenly  revealed  in  a  flash  of 
lightning.  And  in  this  new  light  man  can  see  all  the  things 
of  this  world.  He  sees  the  relativity  of  much  that  he  had 
thought  absolute  before.  He  is  prepared  to  judge  the  world 
and  to  remake  it.  Without  a  salutary  moral  shock,  there  can 
be  no  moral  rebirth  and  hardly  a  new  social  order  at  all. 
And  the  war  can  bring  about  such  a  shock.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  it  rest  with  human  freedom."  —  G.  Fedotov,  "A 
Russian  Voice,"  The  Christian  News-Letter,  June  12,  1940, 
Supplement. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  WORLD 


"Never  since  the  dawn  of  history  has  such  a  superb 
challenge  been  offered  to  man  of  carrying  the  seed  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  great  civilization  to  the  common  people  of  all 
races.  The  old  sectional  organization  of  society  in  every 
continent  is  becoming  out  of  date  through  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  all  human  relations.  Space  is  annihilated  by  wireless, 
the  aeroplane  and  other  mechanisms.  The  loud-speaker,  the 
press  and  the  'talkie'  made  it  possible  to  reach  all  the  world. 
No  one  who  has,  for  instance,  watched  thousands  of  illiterate 
Indian  peasants  and  citizens  listening  in  the  open  air  to 
loud-speakers  that  tell  them,  between  items  of  music,  how 
to  fight  the  diseases  that  weaken  and  how  to  grow  fuller 
crops  of  food,  can  escape  a  profound  sense  of  the  incal¬ 
culable  possibilities  that  lie  before  the  world  in  the  way  of 
mass-suggestion,  stimulus  and  education.  Fresh  ideas  can 
become  the  common  property  of  all  peoples.  The  Illiterate 
majority  of  mankind  as  well  as  the  literate  minority,  can, 
over  the  air,  listen  to  those  ideas.  This  revolution  in  possi¬ 
bilities  is  as  great  as  or  even  greater  than  that  effected  by 
the  invention  of  printing.  To-day  the  war  of  words  fills  the 
ether  with  a  clashing  discord  of  attack  and  counter-attack, 
of  lies  and  anti-lies.  Creative  international  statesmanship 
can,  when  we  have  won  the  war,  lay  hold  of  all  these  tools 
that  science  has  made  and  can  use  them  for  Initiating  pro¬ 
cesses  towards  world  community.  .  . 

"What  is  the  root  difficulty  in  building  world  peace  after 
we  shall  have  won  the  war?  I  put  this  question  a  few  days 
ago  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  those  who  are  in  all 
countries  devoting  their  gifts  of  international  political  ex¬ 
perience,  knowledge  of  the  past  and  insight  into  the  future 
to  the  task  of  discovering  a  way  for  us  all  Into  a  new  world 
order.  His  answer  was  immediate  and  startling  —  but  it 
brings  the  problem  home  to  each  of  us.  He  said:  'The  great 
difficulty  is  the  small-scale  individual.'  .  .  . 

"The  common  man  is  the  real  possessor  of  power.  No 
change  in  the  mere  organization  of  society  is  worth  making 
unless  those  possessors  of  power  have  an  outlook  that  large- 
heartedly  and  with  clear  minds  challenges  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  politics  and  diplomacy  with  the  standards  of  justice, 
mercy,  freedom  and  an  equal  chance  for  all."  —  From  "We 
Fight  for  the  Future"  by  Basil  Mathews,  pp.  186-188. 

"What,  then,  are  the  prospects  of  survival?  Can  our 
Western  civilization  pass  through  the  present  crisis  with  even 


a  handful  of  the  scientific  discoveries,  the  inventions,  the 
literary  and  esthetic  and  scholarly  achievements,  the  human¬ 
izing  patterns  of  life  that  the  last  three  centuries  outlined? 
These  were  at  least  potential  gifts  and  benefits  to  humanity: 
even  if  the  mass  of  mankind  had  not  yet  fully  participated 
in  them. 

"If  the  answer  to  this  question  had  to  assume  that  the 
goods  of  modern  civilization  would  be  saved  only  on  the 
condition  that  each  person,  each  group,  should  go  on  be¬ 
having  exactly  as  he  or  they  behaved  before  fascism  came 
into  existence,  the  answer  would  be  plain:  survival  is  im¬ 
possible.  For  Western  society,  in  the  form  that  it  existed  up 
to  the  present,  was  deeply  corrupt.  The  cult  of  power  was 
dominant  in  it:  there  were  deep  cleavages  between  class 
and  class,  race  and  race,  nation  and  nation:  it  was  mechani¬ 
cally  unified  and  culturally  disintegrated.  .  . 

"As  the  crisis  sharpens,  as  the  evils  that  threaten  us  be¬ 
come  more  formidable,  one  possibility  remains,  born  of  the 
crisis  itself:  the  psychological  possibility  of  a  large-scale 
conversion.  Are  our  countrymen  yet  shattered  enough  to 
be  ready  for  a  re-integration:  a  change  that  will  involve  all 
our  past  routines  and  upset  all  our  easy  habits?  Can  our 
liberals  sufficiently  recover  their  faith  to  restore  manfully 
the  traditions  of  ideal  liberalism?  Will  our  sects  and  churches 
embrace  that  tradition  of  universalism  which  alone  will  guar¬ 
antee  human  brotherhood  in  the  days  to  come?  Are  they 
sufficiently  capable  of  sacrifice  to  abandon  the  love  of 
riches  and  power  that  cripples  them?  Will  they  take  again 
to  the  catacombs  rather  than  bow  before  Caesar?  Will  the 
separate  nations  guard  what  is  left  of  their  common  birth¬ 
right,  lest  they  lose  altogether  their  own? 

"These  questions  extend  to  every  person  and  every 
group:  for  each  of  us  has  sinned  and  each  of  us  has  been 
weak:  so  each  of  us  must  be  capable  of  repentance.  Not 
one  of  us  can  escape  reproach:  not  one  of  us  but  must 
undergo  a  profound  change  of  heart  and  mind  before  he  is 
fit  to  do  his  share  in  the  work  before  us. 

"In  this  hour  of  need  no  petty  measures  will  avail:  no 
light  renunciations  are  possible.  The  sphere  of  political  action 
must  rise  above  the  limitations  of  the  Economic  Man:  i+ 
must  be  as  large  as  the  fully  developed  personality,  the  fully 
developed  community,  large  enough  to  conserve  all  the 


«'^HE  events  of  our  time  can  be  understood  only 
-I  when  we  view  them  as  aspects  of  a  veritable  world- 
revolution.  We  today  are  living  at  the  end  of  an 
epoch  of  human  culture.  A  new  society  is  struggling 
to  be  born.  As  Christians,  we  can  and  must  discern 
the  hand  of  God  in  these  events,  which  reflect  his 
inexorable  judgment  upon  men  and  nations  who  have 
sought  to  live  unto  themselves  alone.  The  precise  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  new  world  order  is  not  yet  clear.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  it  will  endure  to  the  extent  that 
it  blends  human  solidarity  with  justice.  The  political 
organization  of  mankind  into  a  world  community  of 
orderly  co-operation  requires  the  limitation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  hitherto  independent  nations.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  God's  material  gifts  more  equitably  among 


the  children  of  men,  in  a  machine  age,  points  toward 
some  form  of  organic  technique,  to  insure  that  the 
prosperity  of  any  one  individual,  class,  nation  or  race 
shall  not  be  bought  at  the  price  of  impoverishing  or 
exploiting  other  men.  The  crucial  issue  for  us  is  how 
far  the  new  order  will  fulfill,  in  its  basic  structure,  the 
Christian  ideal  of  society,  preserving  such  values  as 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech  and  conscience,  and 
supreme  respect  for  the  worth  of  persons.  The  preser¬ 
vation  of  these  values  will  depend  directly  upon  the 
potency  of  the  Christian  Gospel  in  the  new  world 
order."  —  General  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches  of  the  United  States,  Minutes, 
August  1940,  p.  44. 
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values  of  the  past  and  to  produce  the  seed  of  a  more  gen¬ 
erous  future  than  we  in  our  time  will  ever  enjoy.  .  . 

"To  achieve  this  large-scale  sacrifice,  to  summon  up  such 
heroic  energies,  two  further  measures  are  necessary.  First, 
we  must  erect  a  common  goal  of  living,  sufficient  to  stir  the 
young  out  of  their  lethargy  and  cynicism  and  to  give  new 
meaning  to  every  life  in  our  democracy.  And  along  with  this 
must  go  a  readiness  to  scrap  swiftly  every  institutional  ar¬ 
rangement,  every  habit  of  thought  and  action,  that  does  not 
contribute  either  to  the  safety  of  our  country,  or  to  the  in¬ 
tensification  and  enlargement  of  human  life.  Ideal  values 
come  first:  we  must  make  men  and  women  before  we  make 
machines;  and  the  esthetic  and  moral  quality  of  their  lives 
will  be  the  very  test  of  our  mastery  of  machines. 

"What  is  demanded,  as  the  very  basis  of  our  effort  to 
preserve  civilization,  is  a  re-birth  of  the  positive  values  of 
life.  We  must  come  to  a  fresh  understanding  of  the  basic 
issues  of  good  and  evil,  power  and  form,  force  and  grace, 
freedom  and  discipline  in  the  actual  world.  'Less  than  all/ 

I  repeat,  'cannot  satisfy  Man.'  "  —  From  "Faith  for  Living" 
by  Lewis  Mumford,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New 
York.  pp.  190-192,  195. 

"The  rebuilding  of  Europe  cannot  now  be  political;  politi¬ 
cal  faiths  can  no  longer  move  the  hearts  and  the  spirits  of 
men.  A  moral  and  religious  foundation  is  essential  to  the 
construction  of  any  order  which  shall  be  stable  and  per¬ 
manent.  Our  civilization  is  Christian  and  cannot  continue, 
unless  animated  by  a  revival  of  Christian  faith.  The  only 
hope  for  Europe  appears  to  lie  in  those  small  communities 
of  Christians,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  live  in  the 
world  and  who  are  attempting  to  leaven  it,  as  the  Christian 
church  leavened  the  Roman  Empire.  They  are  the  only  per¬ 
sons  whose  faith  remains  untroubled  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
liberalism,  the  bankruptcy  of  nationalism  and  the  bankruptcy 
of  dictatorship.  Theirs  is  a  philosophy  which  is  untouched  by 
the  changes  of  the  passing  moment.  They  have  fought  the 
battle  for  peace  in  their  own  hearts  and  are  the  only  men 
confident  of  bringing  order  to  a  distracted  world.  They 
know  that  God  has  a  plan  for  each  one  of  them  and  they 
aim  to  work  in  harmony  with  his  plan.  The  tide  is  with  them, 
as  it  was  with  the  Christian  church  in  the  catacombs. 

"The  Europe  of  the  future  will  be  built  up  upon  these 
little  communities  or  brotherhoods.  These  men  who  have 
kept  their  peace  and  their  confidence,  because  they  have 
surrendered  all  things,  will  alone  possess  the  spiritual  vitality 
necessary  to  the  remaking  of  the  world.  These  small  bodies 
of  men  —  clergy,  laymen,  soldiers,  non-combatants  —  are  at 
present  unknown  to  each  other,  divided  off  as  they  are  by 
the  sealed  frontiers  of  wartime  Europe.  The  close  spiritual 
bond  of  prayer  is,  however,  independent  of  frontiers,  and 
all  have  assurance  of  communion  in  their  love  for  every 
other  member  of  the  Christian  brotherhood.  When  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  this  long  dark  tunnel,  and  creep  out 
once  more  into  the  sunlight,  then  we  shall  be  surprised  to 
find  how  great  has  become  the  strength  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  how  urgently  men  will  look  to  it  to  solve 
the  problems  caused  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  secular  State. 
Every  great  revolution  has  been  the  work  of  a  disciplined 
minority.  The  Christian  minority  can  alone  rebuild  Europe, 
and  it  is  for  the  individual  Christian  to  ensure  that  he  is 
disciplining  himself  for  the  opportunity  which  will  be  offered 
to  himself  and  his  group.  Only  in  so  far  as  we  have  strength¬ 
ened  the  Christian  life  in  ourselves  and  our  nation,  shall  we 
be  capable  of  making  a  peace  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  of 
war."  —  Richard  Russell,  "The  Rebuilding  of  Europe,"  The 
Christian  News-Letter,  October  16,  1940.  Supplement. 


Undergirding  a  New  W^orld-Order 

"It  is  no  longer  possible  to  take  Christianity  for  granted. 
Christianity  is  challenged  —  challenged  as  a  way  of  life,  as 
a  code  of  virtue,  as  a  proper  basis  for  civilization  at  all.  And, 
before  the  war  in  Europe  is  over,  all  who  call  themselves  by 
the  name  of  Christian  will  have  to  think  out  what  they  mean 
by  that  name,  or  whether  the  name  means  anything  to  them 
at  all.  For  Christianity  is  on  the  defensive.  An  Anti-Christ 
has  arisen  while  the  churches  slept.  It  has  invaded  the  realm 
of  politics,  and  by  ruthless  despotisms  has  fashioned  —  and 
is  fashioning  —  whole  communities  in  which  the  Christian 
religion  is  banned,  as  in  Soviet  Russia,  or  is  tolerated  only 
in  a  paganized  form,  as  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  the  name  of 
Christ  is  scorned  as  a  Jewish  myth.  If  it  continues  its  con¬ 
quering  way,  a  world  will  emerge  in  which  God,  as  the 
Universal  Father  of  whom  Christ  taught,  will  have  been  out¬ 
lawed;  and  tribal  deities,  gods  and  idols  of  men  will  be 
erected  in  his  place.  That  devastating  march  onwards  must 
be  stopped  —  stopped  by  force  at  geographical  frontiers, 
may  be;  but,  supremely,  its  demonic  power  arrested  by  a 
spiritual  consolidation  of  the  ranks  of  free  Christian  thought 
and  life  everywhere. 

"We  are  not  concerned  with  dogma  or  controversies  on 
doctrine.  We  are  not  especially  anxious  for  the  churches,  as 
such,  or  for  any  individual  church.  But  we  are  very  keenly 
concerned  for  people  —  for  men  and  women  and  children, 
who  have  to  live  and  work;  whose  right  it  is  to  live  and  work 
in  happiness;  and  who  owe  that  right,  whether  they  are 
aware  of  it  or  not,  to  the  common  heritage  of  Christianity 
which  has  leavened  their  Western  civilization  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  years.  .  . 

"Millions  of  people  in  every  land  hold  fast  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  inherent  in  Christian  living.  They  carry  on  the  torch 
of  a  Christian  civilization.  But  their  effective  power  is  mini¬ 
mized  through  want  of  corporate  thought  and  action.  They 
are  separated  by  oceans  and  by  miles  of  land;  they  are 
sundered  by  national  loyalties  and  affections;  they  are  laid 
open  to  disintegrating  doubt  by  diversities  of  church  teach¬ 
ing  and  by  ecclesiastical  prejudice.  For  resistance  to  the 
subtle  undermining  of  Christianity  and  to  the  final  sudden 
seizure  of  civilized  rights,  they  are  in  the  worst  possible 
strategic  position. 

"This  strategic  disadvantage  for  defense  must  be  over¬ 
ridden —  transmuted  into  a  strategic  advantage  for  offense. 
There  must  be  formed  a  Commonwealth  of  people,  the  wide 
world  over,  in  which  national  and  sectarian  divisions,  though 
locally  preserved,  are  transcended  in  the  service  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  cause.  A  better  world  can  only  come  about  if  all  who 
yearn  for  it  are  prepared  to  pool  their  energies  for  the  sake 
of  building  it.  A  new  world-order  can  only  have  permanence 
in  so  far  as  its  foundations  are  planted  in  Christ's  two-fold 
principle  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  The  Christian  Commonwealth  is  an  instrument  at  once 
of  defense  and  of  construction  —  defense  against  an  assault 
upon  Christianity  more  desperate  than  five  hundred  years 
of  history  have  seen;  construction  of  a  social  and  interna¬ 
tional  framework  in  which,  after  the  physical  bastions  of 
Anti-Christ  have  been  demolished,  a  Christian  civilization 
can  become,  no  longer  a  distant  Utopia,  but  a  world-reality. 

"It  is  in  this  that  we  believe.  It  is  for  this  that  we  strive, 
and  shall  strive.  And  we  summon  Christian  people  every¬ 
where  to  join  us  in  a  Christian  Commonwealth,  set  upon  the 
attainment  of  a  new  world-order — an  order  in  which  the 
fruits  of  the  Christian  spirit  shall  achieve  such  practical  em¬ 
bodiment,  in  international  relations  and  social  standards,  as 
that  humanity  may  at  last  be  free."  —  Editorial,  The  Christian 
Commonwealth,  April,  1940,  pp.  8-9. 
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From: 


American  Committee  for  Non-Participation 
in  Japanese  Aggression 
8  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Harry  B.  Price  *  J 

Bryant  9  -  2346  For  Release;  December  15,  1940 


The  curbing  of  iron,  steel  and  ferro-alloy  exports  to 
Japan,  to  become  effective  December  30,  following  the  president's 
proclamation  of  December  10,  is  the  most  important  step  yet  taken  to 
check  the  flow  of  crucial  war  supplies  from  the  United  states  to 
Japan,  according  to  a  statement  released  yesterday  by  the  American 
Committee  for  Non-Participation  in  Japanese  Aggression,  from  its 
headquarters  at  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Among  the 
officers  of  this  Committee  are  Rear  Admiral  H.  E.  Yarnell,  Rtd., 

Henry  I.  Harriman,  William  Allen  I’Tiite,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  and 
Roger  S.  Greene. 

The  statement  is  based  upon  statistics  published  recently 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce*  which  show  that  iron  and  steel  products 
constituted  the  most  important  category  of  war  materials  going  from 
the  United  States  to  Japan. 

"Total  exports  to  Japan  of  iron  and  steel  amounted  to 
$31.8  million  in  value  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  as 
compared  with  $27.6  million  during  the  same  period  of  1939,"  the 


*Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
"Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Japan,  China,  Hong  Kong  and 
Ewantung,  Sept.  1940  and  Nine  Months  Ending  September." 
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statement  says.  "Among  these  the  most  important  single  category  was 
that  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  of  ?/hich  $14.4  million  worth  were  shipped 
to  Japan  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year.  These  exports 
of  scrap  have  been  largely  stopped  by  an  earlier  proclamation  effective 
October  16,  1940. 

"As  a  result,  Japanese  orders  have  been  shifted  increasingly 
to  other  forms  of  iron  end  steel  including  pig  iron,  bars,  rods,  ingots, 
blooms,  billets,  slabs,  etc.,  the  exports  of  which  to  Japan  during  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1940  already  amounted  to  $17.4  million  in 
value . 

"The  President's  latest  proclamation  subjects  these  other 
forms  of  iron  and  steel  as  well  as  ferro-alloys  to  specific  export 
control  and  represents  the  most  significant  restriction  yet  placed 
upon  the  flow  of  war  materials  from  the  United  States  to  Japan. 

"Other  important  war  exports  to  Japan,  however,  remain 
unaffected  by  the  series  of  proclamations  to  date.  Of  almost  equal 
value  to  iron  and  steel  shipments  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1940  were  those  of  petroleum  and  its  products,  which  amounted  to 
$30.5  million  worth  as  compared  with  $30.6  million  worth  for  the 
same  period  in  1939,  substantial  increases  occurring  in  sales  of 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oil.  Only  the  finest  high-test  aviation 
gasoline  and  a  special  grade  of  lubricating  oil  have  as  yet  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  export  control. 

"Sales  to  Japan  of  raw  cotton,  used  for  both  textiles 
and  the  manufacture  of  explosives  have  not  been  curtailed.  They 
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increased  from  $24.5  million  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1939 
to  $28,5  million  during  the  same  three  quarters  of  1940. 

"Power-driven  metal-working  machinery,  for  which  export 
licenses  are  now  required,  showed  an  increase  during  the  1940  period, 
amounting  to  $19.8  million  in  value.  Copper  exports  to  japan,  on 
the  other  hand,  declined  slightly  from  $17.1  million  during  1939  to 
$16.7  million  during  1940.  No  restrictions  have  been  announced  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  these  exports  of  vital  copper  sup¬ 
plies  to  Japan;  the  Canadian  government  has  announced  such  restrictions. 

"Although  Japanese  authorities  prohibited  imports  of 
passenger  cars  and  trucks  for  commercial  use,  over  $2  million  worth 
of  automobiles,  parts  and  accessories  were  shipped  to  Japan,  pre¬ 
sumably  for  military  use,  before  September  30  of  this  year.  No  check 
has  been  placed  upon  these  exports  or  those  of  wood  pulp  which,  for 
the  same  period,  soared  from  $1  million  in  1939  to  $5  million  in  value 
during  1940.  Despite  "moral"  embargoes  imposed  during  1939,  over 
$747,000  worth  of  aircraft  and  parts  were  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan  during  the  first  9  months  of  1940,  according  to  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  records. 

"Total  imports  from  Japan  during  the  same  period, 
showed  a  slight  increase,  rising  from  $103  million  in  1939  to  $104 
million  during  1940.  Silk  imports  declined  slightly  but  continued 
to  be  Japan’s  principal  source  of  foreign  exchange.  It  amounted  in 
value  to  $66  million  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  Japan’s  total  exports 
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to  the  United  States  in  this  nine-raonth  period.  Most  important 
among  other  Japanese  exports  to  America  were  crabmeat,  tea,  cotton 
cloth,  hats  and  tuna  fish." 
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lb  the  Board  of  Founders 
and  Other  Friends  of  Nanking 

Dear  Friends: 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  from  President  Y«  G.  Chen  which 
he  asks  us  to  send  along  to  you  with  the  season's  greetings  from 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  both  in  Chengtu  and  in  Nanking. 

You  will  find  this  an  interesting  summary  of  what  the 
University  is  accomplishing,  and  the  problems  it  is  facing,  as 
it  proceeds  with  the  work  of  the  current  year.  Those  are  days  in 
which  the  University  is  making  a  remarkable  record  of  outstanding 
service  under  most  difficult  circumstances,  and  wo  can  all  take 
pride  in  having  some  small  share  in  what  is  being  accomplished. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


Secretary 


BAG:MS 

Enclosure 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NANKING 
Office  of  the  President 
Chengtu  Szechwan 


21st  November,  1940 


Dear  Board  of  Founders  and  Friends: 

The  Christmas  season  this  year  finds  the  vrorld  still  further  from  the 
vision  of  ''peace  and  goodwill’'.  Our  hearts  turn  in  sympathy  to  the  millions  ol 
people,  suffering  from  the  privations  of  war,  to  whom  this  Christmas  mus  °  ^ 
time  of  bitter  hardship.  At  the  same  time  wo  remember  vrith  grateful  apprcciati 
all  our  good  friends  abroad,  vdiose  continued  interest  has  inspire  us  o  con  u 
a  full  program  in  the  University  at  a  time  when  other  institutions  have  scon  t  o 
results  of  long  years'  labor  and  cherished  hopes  vanish  before  their  eyes. 

Wo  are  glad  to  report  that  the  past  year  has  been  a  very  normal  one  as 
far  as  work  is  concerned.  Every  department  in  the  throe  colleges  has  carried  a 
full  load  and  work  in  the  various  projects  has  gone  ahead.  The  las  sc  oo  y 
closed  at  tho  end  of  Juno,  v/ith  a  joint  Commencement  for  VFost  China  Union  Univcr  y, 

Chccloo  University,  Ginling  College  and  the  University  of  Nanleing,  on  June  2  .  A1 
four  institutions  also  joined  in  tho  Baccalaureate  Service  on  tno  previous  day. 
Throughout  the  entire  year  wo  have  had  a  joint  calendar  and  those  t\:o  occasio^ 
were  a  fitting  climax  lo  mark  the  end  of  a  year  of  — 

tho  schools.  There  were  124  graduates  from  the  University  of  Nanking,  from  our 
SrorSoflogos  iho  =Lrt  end  in  grndunto  v,ork.  The  domnnd  for  our  men 

does  not  slacken  and  no  difficulty  is  exporienced  in  finding  positions  for  the  . 

The  new  year  of  work  opened  early  in  September  and  vro  have  an  increased 
enrollment  of  601  students.  In  all  there  were  1,500  applicants  for  entrance,  but 
limited  classroom  and  dormitory  space  restricted  us  to  th.  aiaission  ^ 

200.  This  has  meant  that  v;o  have  a  very  good  grade  of  student,  ^ho  Uni  y 

Middle  School  in  lYanhsicn  also  reports  an  increased  number  of  students,  b«U,  ana 
to  So  SriSrySnd  mddlo  schools  in  Ifanhing  there  arc  350.  Tho  Hooprtni  hao  boon 
as  busy  as  over  throughout  tho  v/holc  year. 

During  the  summer  vacation  students  and  staff  v/cre  c.gaiir  active  in 

various  fields.  The  Christian  Students  Service  Corps,  mado  up  of  students 

all  tho  institutions,  undertook  an  interesting  picco  of  v;ork,  in  cooperation 

ail  tno  insxiuuui  *  Chri-t  in  China  to  the  border  tribes  of  this  provinco. 

rcaro?S?y  ^SlecLd  groupl ramped  for  several  days  to  the  northwest  of  Chongtu, 

into  tho  mountainous  country  inhabited  by  various  groups  of 

si-  weeks  different  units  were  established  at  several  centers  and  their  time 
spent  in  carrying  out  religious,  educational,  and  public  hoalth  instruction.  Staff 
and  faculty  members  acted  as  advisors  to  tho  units. 

Tho  various  religious  organizations  wore  busy  during  the  past  year  and 
irith  the  opening  of  this  semester's  irork  have  entorod  into  their  new  programs. 

>noLihE  tho  oervioo  hold  on  tho  campus  is  orov/dod  to  Jh? 

Christian  Faculty  Folloivship  has  alroady  hold  two  mootings  this  fall  and  tho  ni 
Ycrs^ito  own  foilowship  group  moots  ovory  Tuesday.  Tho  Roligious  Committoo  has 
boerroo^gLisod  and  will  carry  out  an  onorgotic  program.  As  i" 

th-  ioint^choir  of  all  the  institutions  sang  parts  of  the  Messiah  last  Christmas, 
bul  tosf  year  torough  a  spooial  roquost  from  Chunghlng,  most  of  tho  mombors  paid 
So  SStao  capital  a  visit  during  tho  spring  vacation,  giving  several  perionaancos, 
in  which  the  Messiah  v/as  the  main  item. 


Though  the  work  of  the  year  has  gone  along  so  smoothly  v/o  havo  not  boon 
vd-thout  our  problems.  The  suiTimcr  days  vioro  well  punctuated  with  air  raid  alarms, 
practically  daily,  but  sudden  storms  and  heavy  rain  protected  us  from  any  actual 
visits,  except  twice  in  early  May  and  once  on  July  24.  In  the  month  of  October  tho 
planes  raided  Chengtu  four  times,  dropping  bombs  in  different  corners  of  tho  city 
oach  time.  This  caused  some  panic  among  tho  population,  but  a  complete  rest  from 

alarms  for  several  weeks  has  now  restored  life  more  or  loss  to  normal.  Tho  v/intor 

clouds  and  mists  seem  to  have  come  to  stay  so  v;c  looJ:  fon/ard  to  quieter  times 
during  tho  v;intor. 

Perhaps  the  real  difficulty  wo  have  encountered  is  that  of  finding  some 
way  of  paying  staff  and  faculty  a  living  wage.  Prices  of  all  commodities  have 
risen  rapidly  throughout  the  surmer  and  fall.  In  April  we  decided  to  pay  a  bonus 
to  all  members,  the  lov/er  salaried  people  receiving  tho  largest  subsidy.  This  policy 
was  continued  over  the  sumaor,  and  in  Septonbor  we  felt  forced  to  raise  the  sum,  and 
yot  again  in  October.  Each  vj-ook  sees  so  much  change  that  it  seems  only  right  to  fix 
the  amount  of  subsidy  afresh  each  month,  if  it  is  to  bo  of  any  help  in  meeting  tho 

high  cost  of  living.  At  the  moment  of  i/riting  tho  rate  of  exchange  on  tho  American 

dollar  is  falling,  and  if  this  trend  continues  wo  shall  be  faced  v/ith  oven  greater 
difficulties  in  financing  our  v/ork. 

Vic  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  future  of  cur  plant  and  work  in  Nanking. 
Last  May  Dr.  Bates  ca.mc  from  Nanking  for  a  few  days,  and  while  he  was  in  Chengtu 
vie  discussed  in  detail  plans  for  the  future  work  on  our  own  caiapus.  If,  however, 
tho  new  international  situation  forces  all  Americans  to  viithdraw  from  occupied 
areas,  we  fear  very  much  for  our  buildings  and  program.  Just  nov7  conditions  appear 
to  be  quiet  and  our  monbors  will  stay  as  long  as  is  possible. 

Tho  loss  of  Indo  China  has  been  a  severe  blovi  to  ITost  China.  Communi¬ 
cations  v/ith  the  outside  world  are  more  limited  than  ever  and  tho  obstacles  in  the 

way  of  transportation  assume  gigantic  proportions.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  freight 
in  Rangoon,  whore  members  of  tvio  of  tho  missions  in  Most  China  are  attempting  to 
secure  transport.  It  is  bound  to  be  a  long,  slow  task  and  tremendously  expensive. 

Vic  have  been  glad  to  vielcomc  several  visitors  to  this  ciampus  during  tho 
past  twelve  months.  In  tho  late  fall  of  1939  Dr.  Ruland  and  Dr.  Vlallinc  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  viorc  on  the  campus  for  a  fov’i  days.  In  February  vie  wore  very 
happy  to  have  Dr.  Lebonstino  in  our  midst.  Vic  v;ish  it  were  possible  for  moro  of 
our  friends  to  visit  us  and  sec  something  of  our  viorl:  and  tho  conditions  under  vihich 
it  is  conducted  at  first  hand.  Vie  must,  hoviovor,  be  content  viith  writing  to  you 

about  our  activities  and  trust  that  we  give  you  some  kind  of  picture  of  our  viork  as 

a  vihole. 


All  the  members  of  the  University  join  viith  no  in  sending  you  greetings 
of  the  season. 


Cordially  yours. 


Y.  G.  Chen 
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A  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  EDITORIAL  OPINION  ON  FAR  EASTERN  POLICY 

made  by 

THE  AlffiRICAN  COMMITTEE  FOR  IJON-PARTICIPATION  IN  JAPANESE  AGGRESSION 
8  W.  40th  St,,  New  York,  N.Y«  December  1940 


During-  the  45  days  from  September  12th  to  October  26,  1940,  inclu"- 
sive  -  a  period  v/hen  interest  in  the  Far  Eastern  situation  was  high  - 
this  Committee  received  from  a  clipping  service  939  editorials  dealing 
with  questions  of  American  policies  in  the  Pacific.  These  came  from 
233  newspapers,  published  in  105  different  cities  and  towns,  in  38 
states.  The  states  from  which  we  did  not  secure  editorials  during  this 
period  were  Arizona,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Nev/  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee  and  Vermont. 

For  the  purpose  of  information,  a  careful  analysis  of  these  editor¬ 
ials  has  been  made  in  relation  to  certain  major  questions  of  American 
policy.  The  results  are  summarized  below; 

(1)  Attitude  on  Aid  to  China 


60  favored  aid,  without  advocating  any  special 
method  for  giving  such  aid. 

2  were  opposed  to  giving  any  aid  to  China, 

15  mentioned  aid  to  China,  but  were  editorially 
non-committal . 

75  advocated  financial  aid  to  China 

32  mentioned  financial  aid,  but  were  editorially 
non-committal . 

11  favored  the  sending  of  munitions  to  China. 

2  mentioned  the  sending  of  munitions,  but  were 

editorially  non-committal. 

(2)  Opening  of  the  Burma  Road 

25  favored  American  pressure  or  support  for  an 
opening  of  the  Burma  Road. 

3  were  opposed  to  any  such  pressure. 

29  mentioned  the  problem,  but  were  editorially 
non-committal . 

(3)  Embargoes  on  Trade  with  Japan 

3  favored  a  general  embargo  on  all  trade  with  Japan. 

3  mentioned  such  an  embargo,  without  editorial 
commitment. 

233  advocated  embargoes  upon  exports,  in  most  cases 
specifying  war  materials. 

5  were  opposed  to  such  embargoes. 

136  mentioned  such  embargoes,  but  were  editorially 
non-committal . 

37  favored  embargoes  upon  imports  from  Japan. 

1  opposed  any  such  embargoes. 

41  mentioned  import  embargoes  as  a  possibility, 
without  further  editorial  comment. 
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(4)  Closer  Ties  with  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

The  Dutch  East  Indies,  etc. 

40  favored  closer  relations. 

24  opposed  an  extension  of  our  relationships  in 
this  area. 

95  dealt  with  such  relationships  analytically, 
without  voicing  editorial  opinions. 

(5)  Additional  TJ.  S.  Pacific  Bases 

16  favored  the  securing  of  additional  bases. 

32  mentioned  the  possibility,  without  editorial 
comment . 

( 6 )  Improvement  of  Relations  with  Russia 

32  advocated  efforts  to  improve  Russian  relations. 
11  were  opposed  to  such  efforts. 

46  referred  to  Russian  relations  as  significant, 
but  ventured  no  editorial  opinions. 

(7 )  protection  of  American  Interests 

20  in  general  terms,  advocated  the  maintenance 
of  protection  of  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Pacific  and  Asia. 

1  opposed  any  effort  to  maintain  such  interests. 

8  referred  to  such  protection,  without  editorial 

commitment . 

9  specifically  advocated  efforts  to  maintain  the 

Open  Door  in  China. 

1  opposed  such  efforts. 

13  mentioned  the  Open  Door  as  an  issue,  without 
editorial  commitment. 

12  advocated  measures  to  safeguard  the  Philippines. 

7  opposed  such  measures. 

35  referred  to  the  Philippines  as  an  important  U.S. 
problem,  but  without  taking  a  clear  editorial 
position  with  regard  to  them. 

12  favored  adequate  measures  to  safeguard  our 
supply  lines  for  rubber  and  tin  from  the 
Southwestern  Pacific. 

8  opposed  or  were  skeptical  with  regard  to  such 

measures. 

59  referred  to  the  problem  of  rubber  and  tin 

supplies  as  a  factor  in  the  situation,  but 
without  advocating  any  specific  U.S.  govern¬ 
mental  policy. 
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(8)  Active  Resistance  to  Japanese  Expansion 

300  favored  (in  general  terns)  developnent  or  con¬ 
tinuation  of  an  American  policy  involving 
active  resistance  to  further  Japanese  ex¬ 
pansion. 

48  took  an  "isolationist"  position,  opposing  such 
active  resistance. 

253  referred,  in  general  terms,  to  American 

resistance  or  active  opposition  to  further 
Japanese  expansion,  without  taking  a  clear-cut 
editorial  position. 

57  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  European  crisis 
and  opposed  any  "involvement"  in  the  Pacific 
which  might  interfere  with  aid  to  Britain  or 
other  policies  in  relation  to  Europe. 

1  opposed  such  a  primary  emphasis  upon  our  European 
policies. 

11  referred  to  the  interrelationship  between  the  Far 
East  and  Europe,  but  without  special  editorial 
emphasis  in  favor  of  one  or  another  set  of  policies. 


Although  public  opinion  has  developed  steadily  since  October  26th, 
this  study  is  even  yet  of  interest  in  showing  what  phases  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  some  233  editorial  writers  during 
this  period.  Thus  501  editorials  dealt  v/ith  or  touched  upon  the  gener¬ 
al  question  of  American  moves  to  resist  or  oppose  further  Japanese 
expansion,  374  dealt  specifically  with  the  question  of  embargoes  on 
exports,  particularly  war  materials  to  Japan,  and  197  dealt  with  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  to  China.  Qily  48  took  up  the  question  of  additional  U.S.  bases 
in  the  Pacific. 

"Non-committal"  groupings  are  of  course  subject  to  interpretation, 
in  vtiich  one  person’s  guess  might  be  as  good  as  another’s.  It  is  li(ce« 
ly  that,  if  deductions  were  attempted  on  the  basis  of  the  language  used 
in  these  "non-committal"  editorials,  it  v/ould  be  found  that  they  would 
not  affect  very  perceptibly  proportionate  results  shovm  by  the  more 
clear-cut  or  specific  editorials. 

The  one  question  on  which  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  a  fairly 
clear  picture  is  that  of  the  risk  of  war  and  its  bearing  upon  American 
policy.  There  has  been  no  desire  to  avoid  this  question,  but  it  has 
been  so  variously,  and  in  most  cases  so  vaguely  treated,  that  it  has 
been  all  but  impossible  to  put  down  any  clear  summary  in  tabular  form. 

On  this  question  a  summary  follows  of  the  results  of  the  sampling 
poll  conducted  recently  by  the  Congress  of  American  professions. 
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In  view  of  treaty  violations,  and  attempt  to  conquer  China,  are  we 
justified  in  embargoing  all  imports  and  exports  with  Japan,  even  if  it 
leads  to  war? 


Regions 


Yes 

No 

D’tf  *: 

1.  New  England . 

10. 5f 

8.  If 

2.  Middle  States . 

34. 3f 

2.4f 

3.  Border  States . 

24. 

•  •  «  • 

4.  Southern  States.... 

9.  Of 

1.5f 

5.  Central  States . 

22. 6f 

3.4f 

6.  N-Central  States... 

17. 4f 

2.6f 

7.  V/-Gentral  States... 

19. Of 

13  .4f 

8.  Mt-States . 

9.4f 

2.  Of 

9.  Pacific  States . 

..  75. Of. 

24.  If 

.9f 

Entire  Country . . . 

23. 5f 

2.9f 

Professions 

Engineers . 

20. 4f 

1.3f 

Physicians. . . 

14. 9f, 

4.6f 

Editors . 

31.  If 

6.7f 

Educators . 

12. 5f 

5.7f 

Others . 

15. 7f 

2.  Of 

it 
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In  this  period  of  uncertainty  in  China  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  knotv  that  Yale-in-China,  together  with  other  respon¬ 
sible  schools  and  colleges,  is  carrying  on  in  such  a  way 
as  to  insure  increased  usefulness  when  the  shadows  are 
lifted  from  the  road  ahead. 


An  Editorial 

What  will  happen  to  Yale-in- 
China  and  other  organizations  in 
the  present  circumstances  which 
obtain  about  the  Pacific?  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  there  have  been 
crises  before  and  Yale-in-China 
has  survived  them.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  crisis  exceeds  all 
others,  the  actual  program  of 
Yale-in-China  has  been  hindered 
less  than  in  any  other  upset.  The 
staff  is  not  coming  home.  The 
units  are  continuing  to  operate. 
The  physical  plants  of  the  schools, 
colleges  and  branch  hospitals  in 
most  cases  were  never  intended  for 
their  present  usage,  but  that  is  a 
small  matter.  The  hardships  of 
Chinese  and  Americans  have  been 
shared  alike  and  their  morale  has 
been  toughened.  Constructive 
work  must  go  on,  Yale-in-China 
will  continue. 

Following  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  suggestion  that  American 
citizens  in  the  Far  East  should  re¬ 
turn  home,  our  staff  members 
were  duly  notified  by  the  Consul. 
A  paragraph  from  the  letter  of 
our  American  medical  staff  in 
Changsha  in  reply  to  the  Consul 
is  typical  and  significant: 

"We  are  all  engaged  in  medical 
work  in  the  Hsiang  Ya  (Hunan- 
Yale)  Hospital.  We  believe  that 
the  nature  and  the  urgency  of  this 
work  justifies  our  staying  here 
even  if  this  means  we  shall  later 


find  ourselves  unable  to  leave.  Our 
own  experience  in  travel  in  recent 
months  as  well  as  your  letter  makes 
us  conscious  that  this  possibility 
exists.  We  have  considered  it  in  all 
seriousness. 

"Our  aim  in  coming  to  China 
has  been  to  be,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
a  living  example  of  international 
and  interracial  good  will  expressed 
in  active  cooperation  in  medical 
educational  work.  As  we  see  it,  the 
trend  of  recent  events  rather  in¬ 
creases  the  need  of  holding  to  such 
an  aim.” 


Cover  picture:  Photo  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Vose  Guhek.  The  three  boys 
in  the  picture  are  students  in  the 
Yali  Union  Middle  School  in 
Yuanling. 
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AN  AIR  RAID  WARNING  HAS  SOUNDED.  DR.  CHANG  AND 
HIS  COLLEAGUES  HASTEN  TO  PUT  ALL  EQUIPMENT  IN 
THE  SHELTERS. 


Dr.  Chang  Calmly  Reports 
Biggest  Year  Of 
Medical  Work 

The  Hsiang  Ya  Medical  College 
has  completed  its  second  school 
year  in  Kweiyang.  At  the  expense 
of  physical  convenience  and  with 
the  help  of  faculty  and  students, 
the  standard  of  instruction  has 
been  well  maintained.  A  new  class 
of  3  3  was  admitted  in  September, 
1939,  and  in  June,  1940,  nineteen 
students  were  graduated.  The  av¬ 
erage  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
13  3,  larger  than  ever  before.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  greater  stability,  the  stu¬ 
dents  did  better  work  than  in  the 
year  previous.  We  have  become 
better  adjusted  to  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Also,  more  housing  and  lab¬ 
oratory  facilities  were  made  avail¬ 
able.  The  signal  victory  of  the 
Chinese  Army  in  Hunan  in  early 
October  further  helped  to  bright¬ 
en  our  outlook.  The  state  of  optim¬ 
ism  reached  its  climax  when  the 
Government’s  decision  to  national¬ 
ize  the  College  was  made  known  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Yale-in-China  Makes  First 
Grant  Since  1926 

The  year,  was,  however,  not 
without  adversities.  The  hardest  of 
all  was  finance.  With  no  greater 
resources  and  an  ever  mounting 
expenditure  we  were  unable  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  While  the 
salaries  remained  low,  indeed  too 
low  to  provide  members  of  the 
staff  with  a  minimum  living,  the 
other  expenses  could  not  be  corres¬ 
pondingly  curtailed.  The  result 
was  a  large  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  totalling  $45,3  3  5.38  (Chin¬ 
ese  national  currency).  In  this 
connection  we  wish  to  record  our 
thanks  to  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  their  extraordinary  sub¬ 
sidy,  to  the  Yale  Mission  for  its  ap¬ 
propriation  ($36,996.00  n.c.  or 
$2,400.00  U.S.),  first  outright 
grant  since  1926,  to  the  China 


Eoundation  for  their  grant,  and  to 
the  Commission  on  Medical  Educa¬ 
tion  for  their  grant  toward  staff 
salaries  and  equipment.  Had  it  not 
been  for  these  generosities,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  to 
carry  through  the  year. 

The  other  difficulties  had  to  do 
with  replenishing  the  needed  chem¬ 
icals  and  equipment,  student  and 
staff  relief,  securing  suitable  per¬ 
sonnel  for  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  like,  things  that 
are  common  to  all  refugee  institu¬ 
tions. 

Bombs  Hit  Hospital 

With  the  continuation  and  in¬ 
tensification  of  ruthless  bombing 
by  the  enemy  planes,  Kweiyang, 
like  all  other  big  cities  in  the  rear, 
has  felt  an  increasing  threat  from 
the  air.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1940, 
the  Central  Hospital,  where  we  do 
all  our  clinical  teaching,  was  hit  by 
two  bombs  with  the  demolition  of 
one  big  building,  damage  to  several 
others,  and  worst  of  all,  death  of 
four  nurses.  The  College  felt  this 
catastrophe  very  keenly,  not  only 
because  it  temporarily  affected  our 
teaching  but  more  owing  to  the  in¬ 
terdependent  relation  between  the 
two  institutions. 


On  July  12,  1940,  the  College 
itself  was  the  target  of  six  enemy 
planes.  Four  bombs  landed  and  ex¬ 
ploded  on  the  campus,  totally  des¬ 
troying  the  newly  erected  animal 
house  and  badly  damaging  the 
buildings  nearby.  The  loss  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $9,000.00  n.c.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  no  casualties  resulted.  As  the 
accident  occurred  when  the  school 
was  not  in  session,  its  repercussions 
on  teaching  were  practically  nil. 
We  want  to  reaffirm  here  that  no 
outrages  like  this  will  ever  shake 
our  resolution  to  persevere  in  this 
important  task  to  which  we  have 
pledged  ourselves. 

Fighting  Epidemics  and 
Lack  of  Funds 

Our  own  hospitals  operating  in 
Changsha,  Yuanling  and  Leiyang 
all  had  a  busy  year.  These  units 
have  been  laboring  under  all  kinds 
of  hardships;  shortage  of  person¬ 
nel,  insufficient  drugs  and  equip¬ 
ment,  air  menace,  outbreaks  of  ep¬ 
idemics  (chiefly  cholera),  and 
above  all,  lack  of  funds.  It  is  grat¬ 
ifying  to  report  that  they  all  filled 
a  real  need  and  well  discharged  the 
obligations  imposed  on  them. 

The  Hsiang  Ya  School  of  Nurs¬ 
ing  resumed  work  in  Yuanling  in 
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the  fall  of  1939.  During  the  year  it 
graduated  two  classes  of  nine  and 
fifteen  students,  respectively.  The 
total  enrollment  was  fifty-three. 
Besides  offering  training  to  its  own 
students  the  school  also  accommo¬ 
dated  a  number  from  other  nurs¬ 
ing  schools. 

Medical  College 
Becomes  Nationalized 

Though  a  private  cooperative 
institution  to  start  with,  the 
Hsiang  Ya  Medical  College  always 
had  close  relation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Between  1914  and  1927  the 
Yale  Mission  and  the  Hunan  Ru- 
chun  Educational  Association  shar¬ 
ed  the  responsibility  of  financing 
the  College.  After  that  date  the 
only  regular  funds  for  the  College 
have  come  from  the  Provincial 
Government,  in  the  form  of  yearly 
subsidies.  The  Hsiang  Ya  Hospital 
continued  to  receive  support  from 
the  Mission  and  has  retained  its 
close  affiliation  with  the  College  up 
to  the  present.  Before  evacuation 
we  already  had  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  with  finances.  In  the  past 
two  years,  as  this  difficulty  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  acute,  some 
more  drastic  measures  had  to  be 
taken.  In  November,  1939,  an  ap¬ 


peal  for  more  national  support  was 
submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  received  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration.  To  relieve 
our  immediate  distress  the  Ministry 
gave,  in  addition  to  the  usual  sub¬ 
sidy,  a  sum  of  $20,000.00  n.c.  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939-40.  In  May, 
1940,  a  concrete  proposal  was  made 
by  the  Ministry  to  nationalize  the 
College.  This  was  ratified  by  the 
Executive  Yuan  on  June  11,  1940. 
It  is  believed  that  the  National 
Government  will  from  now  on 
take  over  the  major  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  certain  notable 
exceptions,  such  as  student  aid  and 
special  equipment.  Nationalization 
unquestionably  will  serve  to  stabi¬ 
lize  this  institution.  Up  to  the 
present  all  concerned  seem  to  be 
agreed  as  to  the  advisability  of  this 
step  and  deep  satisfaction  is  unan¬ 
imously  expressed  with  its  early 
realization. 

Dr.  Chang  has  now  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  the  National 
Hsiang- Ya  Medical  College  and  in 
place  of  the  former  organizational 
set-up  will  be  the  Hsiang- Ya  Med¬ 
ical  Center  with  increased  respon¬ 
sibilities,  especially  for  branches  of 
our  medical  program  in  other 
cities,  and  stronger  financial  sup¬ 
port. 


Mrs.  Greene  Tells  Heroic 
Tales  Of  Hsiang  Ya  Trek 

"Back  in  the  summer  of  193  8  it 
was  clear  that  Hsiang  Ya  Medical 
College  had  to  move  from  Chang¬ 
sha.  Kiukiang  had  fallen,  the  arm¬ 
ies  were  converging  on  Hankow, 
our  nearest  big  city.  Changsha  it¬ 
self  had  been  fearfully  bombed. 
Move,  but  where? 

"Kweiyang  in  Kweichow  Pro¬ 
vince  seemed  to  be  the  place,  it 
was  remote  and  inaccessible  to  the 
enemy  army,  and  even  more  so  to 
the  planes  than  most  places,  thanks 
to  its  mountains  and  continuous 
cloud.  Already  Central  Hospital 
was  there  and  offered  friendly 
welcome. 

Government  Trucks 
Finally  Secured 

"It  was  a  long  trek,  out  through 
the  fertile  land  of  Elunan,  up  and 
over  the  bleak  mountains  of  Kwei¬ 
chow,  well  over  a  thousand  kilo¬ 
meters.  What  of  all  these  students? 
What  of  all  the  precious  equip¬ 
ment?  Microscopes  and  hair  bal¬ 
ances  and  glass  retorts?  But  move 
we  must  and  the  preparation  went 
on;  the  harder  task  of  finding 
transportation  began.  There  were 
no  trucks.  The  whole  country  was 
on  the  move.  After  many  disap¬ 
pointments  nine  empty  govern¬ 
ment  trucks  were  made  available 
for  the  transport  of  supplies,  and 
six  more  to  transport  the  students. 

Scales  That  Would  Weigh 
A  Cat’s  Whisker 

"It  sounds  like  a  miracle,  looking 
back  over  it,  that  out  of  all  the 
confusion  of  those  days,  a  caravan 
of  trucks  fell  to  Hsiang  Ya!  All  the 
equipment  came  through  with  al¬ 
most  no  breakage.  I  walk  through 
our  laboratories,  with  the  packing 
cases  on  end,  neatly  padlocked, 
serving  now  as  student  lockers.  I 
see  the  glass  case,  with  the  skeleton 
of  the  cat  in  it,  with  his  fragile, 
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lace-like  bones;  scales  that  will 
weigh  a  whisker.  So  these  arrived 
intact  over  those  roads,  over  as  pre¬ 
cipitous,  black  old  rock  piles  as 
ever  made  geography. 

"The  school  left  Changsha  the 
end  of  September,  193  8.  It  opened 
in  Kweiyang  the  24th  of  October, 
not  even  a  whole  month’s  loss  of 
time  for  all  this  uprooting  and 
transplanting.  It’s  an  old  story 
now,  but  the  effects  of  moving  are 
so  ever  present  that  it  seems  like 
yesterday. 

Girls’  Dormitory: 

An  Inn  for  Ricksha  Pullers 

"The  early  days  in  Kweiyang 
were  black  enough.  Students,  fac¬ 
ulty  families,  children;  a  bedlam  of 
equipment  and  baggage,  landed  in 
an  alien  city.  They  lived  first  in 
an  old  temple,  high  up  on  a  wood¬ 
ed  mountain.  They  slept  on  the 
floor  and  the  rats  raced  over  them 
in  the  darkness  and  the  fleas  didn’t 
wait  for  the  darkness.  After  weary 
search  in  the  over-crowded  city 
and  desperate  willingness  to  sleep 
anywhere,  place  was  finally  found 
temporarily  for  everyone.  But  such 
places! 

"The  girls  of  the  first  three  years 
drew  the  prize,  rooms  in  an  inn  for 
ricksha  pullers.  Down  a  dark, 
ankle-breaking  alley,  past  the 
poorest  shops  to  a  jaunty,  disreput¬ 
able  old  doorway.  Inside,  a  court¬ 
yard  full  of  stamping,  biting  little 
ponies,  with  saddle  bags  full  of 
rice.  And  off  the  noisy  courtyard, 
a  room;  mud  floors,  walls  black 
with  an  accumulation  of  smoke, 
cobwebs  and  unnamed  spatter. 
The  school  whitewashed  and  white- 
papered  the  walls  for  the  girls,  but 
even  so,  the  bedbugs  tramped 
about  in  brigades  at  night. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  re¬ 
counting  the  miseries  of  the  early 
months  after  evacuation,  yet  that 
is  changed  now.  We  still  have 
many  hardships,  but  we  have  our 
own  campus. 


HSIANG-YA 

NOW 

OPERATES 

THREE 

OE 

THESE 

BRANCH 

HOSPITAES 


NURSES  AT  WORK  IN  CHOEERA  WARD 
OE  YUANEING  BRANCH  HOSPITAE. 


College  Constructs 
Own  Campus 

"It  became  clear  enough  that 
Kweiyang  had  no  buildings  into 
which  Hsiang- Ya  could  fit.  That 
meant  building,  obviously  build¬ 
ing  outside  of  the  city.  About  two 
miles  outside  the  city,  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  side  stands  a  building,  a  grey 
old  hall,  surrounded  by  grassy 
mounds.  This  is  the  Changsha 
Guild  Hall,  and  the  graves  are 
those  of  Changsha  folk  who  could 
not  be  taken  back  to  their  native 
spot  for  burial.  What  more  natural 
than  that  this  hallowed  Changsha 
spot  give  sanctuary  to  a  Changsha 
medical  school?  It  did.  The  local 
Changsha  people  cooperated  won¬ 
derfully,  gave  all  the  land  necessary 


IN  THIS  THATCHED  ROOF  HOUSE 
ONE  MEMBER  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE  LIVES  WITH  HIS  FAMILY. 


at  a  nominal  rental.  And  straight¬ 
way,  the  contracts  for  dormitory, 
classrooms,  for  simple  homes  for 
the  faculty  were  made.  And  Hsi¬ 
ang- Ya  dug  into  the  Kweiyang 
mountains.  A  year  and  a  half  has 
now  been  spent  in  this  location. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Chang,  Director  of  all 
Hsiang- Ya  medical  work,  recounts 
elsewhere  in  this  report  in  his  mod¬ 
est  manner  the  really  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  medical  program.” 

t 

A  Narrow  Escape  Before  Hsiang-Ya 
Reached  the  Hills 

On  Eebruary  fourth,  while  the 
school  was  still  in  the  city,  came 
the  first  mass  bombing  of  Kweiy¬ 
ang  with  the  entire  heart  of  the 
city  reduced  to  a  smoking  brick 
heap.  Bombs  fell  on  every  side  of 
the  medical  school  where  Dr. 
Chang  remained  on  the  job.  One 
fell  in  his  home  but  failed  to  ex¬ 
plode.  They  crashed  down  around 
one  group  of  students  who  had 
fled  to  the  protection  of  the  city 
wall.  When  the  students  picked 
themselves  up  dazed,  out  of  the 
debris,  they  saw  people  dead  all 
around  them.  But  no  member  of 
Hsiang-Ya  was  injured. 

— ☆ — 

N.B.  For  Dr.  H.  C.  Chang’s  Report 
on  Hsiang  Ya  Medical  Work  see 
page  3. 
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The  Overland  Route  For 
Medical  Supplies 

Five  adults  and  fifteen  pieces 
of  baggage  weighing  almost  half  a 
ton,  all  in  one  Chevrolet  sedan, 
traveling  over  torn-up  roads  that 
ruin  a  truck  in  a  few  trips,  air 
raid  alarms  and  bombings.  Such 
were  the  experiences  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Phillips  Greene  in  transport¬ 
ing  drugs  and  supplies  last  winter 
from  Shanghai  to  Changsha  for 
the  Yah  Fiospital.  Let  Dr.  Greene 
tell  his  own  story: 

An  Interior  Almost 
Without  Medicines 

"We  have  the  terrible  problem 
of  an  interior  almost  without  for¬ 
eign  medicines  in  the  face  of  epi¬ 
demics.  Mercifully  the  vaccines 
for  cholera,  typhoid  and  smallpox 
are  made  locally,  but  quinine  and 
many  other  specific  remedies  are 
not.  The  cost  of  medicines  in 
Changsha  is  prohibitive.  The  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  quinine  needed 
for  treatment  of  one  case  amounts 
to  $7.50,  a  man’s  entire  living  for 
a  month.  Yet,  because  of  the  rate 
of  exchange,  it  would  be  almost 
covered  by  fifty  cents  U.S.  money. 
The  difficulties  of  transportation 
are  legion.  There  are  too  few 
trucks,  and  what  with  the  passage 
of  war  supplies  and  the  transfer 
of  refugee  belongings  and  people 
over  impossible  roads,  the  demand 
for  transport  is  awful  and  the 
problem  becomes  of  such  great 
magnitude  that  it  cannot  increase 
without  meaning  no  movement  at 
all. 

Ningpo,  the  Port  of 
Entry 

"So  far  the  trucking  route  in 
has  been  from  Ningpo,  fourteen 
hours  by  boat  from  Shanghai.  The 
truck  from  the  interior  which  was 
to  have  taken  our  load  back  in 
January  had  to  go  far  to  the  south 
because  the  Ningpo  road  was  in 
constant  danger  of  being  taken 


by  the  Japanese.  We  found  that 
practically  all  trucks  had  been 
commandeered  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  was  only  after  an  in¬ 
tensive  search  for  days  that  we  fi¬ 
nally  secured  a  Red  Cross  truck. 

"Our  medical  supplies  came  to 
a  total  value  of  $10,000  Chinese 
currency,  of  which  $7,500  was  a 
gift  from  the  American  Advisory 
Committee  for  Civilian  Relief. 

"We  had  to  get  permission  to 
ship  out  of  Shanghai  since  certain 
drugs  used  in  making  war  materi¬ 
als  and  for  treating  wounded 
soldiers  are  not  allowed  out.  Then 
we  had  to  obtain  a  permit  with 


consular  endorsement  to  import 
into  free  China  where  the  move¬ 
ment  of  money  outside  must  be 
strictly  controlled.  A  certificate  of 
exemption  from  customs  duty  also 
had  to  be  obtained.  In  spite  of  this 
a  duty  of  $3,000  (Chinese  curren¬ 
cy)  was  levied  on  the  shipment  at 
Ningpo  and  I  had  to  wire  to  Min¬ 
ister  Fi.  H.  Rung,  who  is  a  Yale 
graduate,  asking  him  to  forward 
exemptions  to  Ningpo.  Evidently 
he  did,  since  our  things  passed 
without  further  trouble.  When  we 
finally  left,  we  had  to  carry  two 


folders  of  officially  stamped  papers 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

"After  waiting  considerable 
time  for  a  steamer  to  Ningpo,  the 
goods  finally  went  off  on  February 
1  without  me,  since  I  was  laid  up 
for  two  weeks  with  a  septicemia 
due  to  an  infected  tooth.  When 
we  finally  arrived  in  Ningpo,  we 
were  held  up  a  couple  of  days  by 
food  poisoning.  All  the  worse  since 
the  Ningpo  road  is  apt  to  be  cut 
any  day  by  the  Japanese. 

"With  transportation  so  difficult 
it  is  almost  essential  that  you  stay 
right  with  the  goods,  so  we  traveled 
along  in  Dr.  Blackstone’s  over¬ 


laden  Chevrolet.  It  was  very  tense 
due  to  a  Japanese  drive  down  from 
Nanchow.  The  report  came  several 
times  that  the  road  was  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  next  few  hours. 
We  were  finally  able  to  get  the 
boxes  to  the  railroad  at  Niwu  and 
on  the  train  for  Yingtan.  Shortly 
after,  the  railhead  at  Niwu  was 
bombed  to  pieces.  One  section  of 
this  trip  which  should  have  taken 
a  few  hours  took  us  six  days.  At 
Yuenkiang  a  greasing  job  on  the 
car  was  considerably  delayed  by 
two  air  alarms.  At  Shagrao  we 
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found  five  barrels  of  cod  liver  oil 
weighing  300  pounds  each,  which 
had  gone  astray  last  year.  This 
pleased  us  since  cod  liver  oil  is 
worth  ten  dollars  a  pound  in 
Changsha. 

"At  Yingtan  our  goods  were 
waiting  for  us  at  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  Two  days  before  they  had 
been  through  an  air  raid,  when 
nine  planes  had  dropped  some  thir¬ 
ty  bombs  near  the  station.  There 
were  no  direct  hits  but  some  of 
our  boxes  had  to  be  dug  out  and 
were  found  to  be  badly  dented. 
Fortunately,  when  they  were 
opened  at  Changsha  everything 
was  intact. 

"From  Yingtan  we  proceeded 
with  our  5^2  tons  on  two  trucks 
808  miles  to  Tsaling  in  Hunan 
where  we  found  the  bridge  out.  We 
were  lucky  enough  to  find  one  ade¬ 
quate  boat  with  four  men  to  row 
it.  So  we  putour  boxes  on  board  and 
started  down  the  Hsiang  River  for 
Changsha.  The  first  four  days  were 
cold  and  rainy,  but  we  kept  warm 
and  ate  three  good  Chinese  meals  a 
day.  Then  came  two  fine  days  and 
at  last  Changsha  on  March  13  th, 
almost  a  month  and  a  half  on  the 
trip.  So  we  have  supplies  for  about 
one  year.  The  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  this  year  was  over  four  times 
what  It  was  last  year.  Even  at  that 
it  amounted  this  time  to  about  six 
cents  (U.S.  currency)  per  1,000 
pounds  per  mile.” 


Twenty-one  Cents  Per 
Day  Keeps  A  Patient  In 
Yale-ln-China  Hospital 

Yale-in-China  now  has  four  hos¬ 
pitals,  the  main  one  in  Changsha 
and  three  more  in  other  large  cities 
m  the  Province  of  Hunan.  These 
units  have  been  laboring  under  all 
kinds  of  hardships,  shortage  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  insufficient  drugs  and  equip¬ 
ment,  air  menace,  outbreaks  of 
epidemics,  chiefly  cholera,  and 
above  all  lack  of  funds.  They  have 


DR.  HSIAO-CH’IEN  CHANG 


all  been  continually  filled  and  have 
well  discharged  the  obligations  im¬ 
posed  upon  them.  Internes  from 
the  Hsiang-Ya  Medical  School  have 
been  stationed  in  these  hospitals  for 
training  and  for  service.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Red  Cross  has  donated 
drugs  and  provided  free  beds. 

In  charge  has  been  our  appointee. 
Dr.  Phillips  F.  Greene,  who  was 
joined  early  last  summer  by  Dr. 
Winston  Pettus,  thus  relieving  the 
English  doctor.  Dr.  Galbraith,  who 
has  started  home  to  England. 

Heading  up  the  nursing  pro¬ 
gram  is  Marjorie  Tooker,  well  into 
her  second  year  at  Changsha.  She 
has  carried  an  unusual  responsibil¬ 
ity  with  real  success.  To  her  and 
her  small  staff  of  Chinese  nurses 
has  fallen  the  entire  management 
of  the  nursing  work  of  this  large 
hospital  during  critical  1939-40. 
Her  most  recent  task  was  the  care 
of  Charles  Rockwood  (n.b.  page 
14)  who  spent  two  months  at 
Changsha,  pending  arrangements 
for  his  return  to  this  country. 

In  the  central  hospital  at  Chang¬ 
sha,  three  wards  have  been  run¬ 
ning,  totalling  90  beds.  The  hospi¬ 
tal  has  also  assisted  the  Chinese 
Red  Cross  with  another  ward  of 


30  beds.  In  the  Out-patient  De¬ 
partment  well  over  a  thousand 
cases  a  week  have  been  cared  for. 
The  total  staff  has  averaged  five 
doctors,  two  internes  and  twelve 
graduate  nurses. 

The  financial  statement  for  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June 
1940,  indicated  a  cash  profit  of 
$5,980,  n.c.,  without  including 
replacement  of  drugs  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  would  amount  to 
about  $20,000,  n.c.  The  salaries  of 
two  staff  members  are  contributed 
by  the  Yale-in-China  Association. 

Eor  the  in-patients  the  average 
cost  per  patient  per  day  is  $3.63, 
n.c.,  equivalent  in  U.  S.  currency 
to  21  cents,  which  is  almost  double 
that  of  before  the  war.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  for  out-patients  per  visit 
exclusive  of  drugs,  dressings,  etc., 
is  $0.14,  n.c.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  gifts  to  the  medical  work  of 
Yali  yield  an  enormous  harvest. 


Yale-ln-China  Doctors 
Rewarded  For 
Distinguished  Service 

Dr.  Y.  T.  Hsiao  and  Dr.  Phillips 
E.  Greene,  two  Yaje-in-China  doc¬ 
tors  have  been  honored  by  the 
Central  Chinese  Government  for 
outstanding  work  during  the  war. 
This  news  was  cabled  from  Chang¬ 
sha  to  the  Home  Office  on  No¬ 
vember  23. 

Dr.  Hsiao,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  Attending  Surgeon  at 
the  Yale-in-China  Hospital  in 
Changsha,  aids  the  Department  of 
Surgery  at  the  Hsiang-Ya  Medical 
College,  which  is  associated  with 
the  Hospital  but  located  in  Kweiy- 
ang.  Dr.  Greene  is  Director  and 
Chief  Surgeon  at  the  Hospital  in 
Changsha.  He  has  done  a  remark¬ 
able  job  during  the  past  three  years 
of  war  in  maintaining  the  service 
of  this  Hospital.  An  account  of 
his  remarkable  journey  from 
Shanghai  to  Changsha  with  drugs 
and  medical  supplies  is  given  on 
the  previous  page. 
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A  Letter  From  The 
Yali  “Bachelors" 

A  report  of  the  year’s  activities 
of  the  Yali  Union  Middle  School, 
with  its  enrollment  of  over  400 
boys  and  its  faculty  of  more  than 
30  foreign  and  Chinese  members, 
might  be  made  by  giving  a  table  of 
cold  facts  and  figures.  However,  it 
is  thought  that  a  more  vivid  and 
gripping  picture  of  its  vital  hu¬ 
man  activities  will  be  afforded  by 
presenting  the  following  compos¬ 
ite  letter  gleaned  from  the  personal 
correspondence  of  Robert  J. 
Clarke  and  Charles  P.  Rockwood, 
Jr.,  so-called  "Yali  bachelors”,  and 
Burton  B.  Rogers,  head  of  Yali’s 
English  Department. 

Yali  School’s 
Unique  Campus  and 
Buildings 

"At  present  Yali  is  in  two  parts; 
the  Senior  School  is  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Yuan  and  North 
Rivers,  at  the  west  end  of  Yuan- 
ling  and  outside  the  city  wall.  The 
Junior  School  is  two  miles  down 
the  North  River,  on  the  same  side 
as  the  Senior  School.  The  Senior  ) 


I  School  IS  located  m  buildings  on 
,  the  grounds  of  the  Evangelical 
I  Mission.  The  Junior  School  is  in 
buildings  donated  for  an  indefinite 
period  by  the  Hunan  Provincial 
Government.  The  Senior  build¬ 
ings  are  makeshift,  but  fairly  sub¬ 
stantial;  the  main  Junior  building 
is  quite  solid,  but  several  tempo¬ 
rary  buildings  have  been  built 
around  it  for  classrooms  and 
workrooms.  These  latter  are  of 
light  wooden  construction  with 
most  of  the  boards  not  joining 
well;  some  of  the  roofs  are  of  tile; 
but  since  the  bombing  blew  the 
tiles  off  many  of  the  buildings, 
they  have  just  been  thatched  with 
straw.  The  walls  go  up  about  three 
or  four  feet,  and  above  that  is  a 
three  foot  strip  of  open  space  run¬ 
ning  all  around  the  buildings 
which  serves  to  light  the  rooms 
and  also  to  give  unquestionable 
ventilation,  for  there  is  no  glass  in 
them.  The  boys’  rooms  have  rice 
paper  stretched  across  the  win¬ 
dows,  but  this  is  impossible  in  the 
classrooms,  because  too  much  light 
is  cut  out.  By  comparison  our 
bachelor  quarters  are  embarrass¬ 
ingly  palatial,  but  we  are  content 
to  be  embarrassed  and  warm. 


Bob  Clarke  Describes  an  Air  Raid 

We  got  the  first  alarm  at  9:30 
a.m.  and  with  the  urgent  alarm  a 
few  moments  later  we  all  went  to 
the  dugout.  Nothing  happened  for 
an  hour  or  so,  but  then  we  heard 
planes  coming  and  saw  twenty- 
seven  of  them,  flying  in  groups  of 
nine,  go  off  to  the  west.  They 
passed  and  we  stewed  in  the  sun 
until  everyone  was  hungry  and 
restless  and  bad-tempered.  About 
1:30  we  decided  to  eat  and  at  2:00 
o’clock  were  just  beginning  in  the 
dining  hall  when  we  heard  planes 
again.  We  drove  all  the  kids  out 
to  the  dugout  in  a  mad  scramble. 
Most  of  us  thought  it  was  the 
morning  planes  going  back. 

The  planes  came  homeward 
bound,  and  passed  the  city,  but 
when  they  were  almost  out  of 
sight,  we  heard  their  motor  note 
go  up  and  saw  them  beginning  to 
turn  in  a  huge  circle.  Their  final 
line  of  flight  was  almost  straight 
down  the  Yuan  River.  They 
crossed  the  town  about  the  center, 
dropping  bombs  on  the  water¬ 
front,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  telegraph 
office,  near  the  radio  station  and' 
right  up  east  gate  into  the  school 
section.  We  could  see  the  bombs 
shining  in  the  air.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  wasn’t  much  but  several  of  the 
bombs  were  500  pounders,  and 
their  impact  was  terrific.  The 
whole  center  section  of  the  town, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  was  burned  up.  I  don’t  know 
how  many  people  were  killed. 

Air-Raid  Shelters 

Provided  for  All 

''Eortunately,  no  member  of  the 
Yali  community  as  yet  has  been 
injured  in  the  air  raids.  In  spite  of 
or  perhaps  because  of  the  frequent 
alarms,  the  school  morale  has  re¬ 
mained  good.  The  boys  seem  much 
impressed  with  ideas  of  communi¬ 
ty  service  and  seem  to  think 
grumbling  at  their  present  lot  in 
Yuanling  disloyal  and  conducive 
to  discontent  with  the  war  among 
the  local  people.  They  seem  to  take 
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it  as  their  duty  to  remain  cheerful 
and  cooperative.  We  now  have 
dugouts  for  both  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Schools  to  which  we  go 
during  alarms  and  where  classes 
can  go  on  except  for  the  very  mo¬ 
ments  the  planes  are  overhead. 
Funds  for  these  were  gotten  part¬ 
ly  by  government  gift,  partly  by 
subscription,  and  partly  by  unask¬ 
ed  for  gifts. 

Chinese  Boys  Eager 
To  Know  American  Ways 

"So  far  teaching  has  been  fun 
every  minute  of  the  time.  The 
friendliness  of  the  boys  and  their 
eagerness  to  know  about  American 
ways  and  customs  has  been  a  revel¬ 
ation  to  me.  Teaching  these  boys 
entirely  in  English  means  going 
slowly  until  you  know  just  where 
their  comprehension  leaves  off,  but 
most  of  the  boys  understand  fairly 
well  and  can  listen  to  fairly  rapid- 
fire  talking.  I  can’t  imagine  us  in 
prep  school  listening  to  French 
conversation  with  any  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  what  was  going  on! 

"Every  class  in  school  now  has  a 
Chinese  instructor  teaching  two 
hours  of  English  grammar  and 
translation  m  addition  to  our 
teaching.  In  my  opinion  this  will 
vastly  strengthen  a  serious  weak¬ 
ness  in  our  system,  since  much  that 
we  Americans  could  not  give  in 
the  way  of  explanation  will  be 
provided  and  endless  confusion 
and  loss  of  time  done  away  with. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  other  school 
in  China  that  has  the  opportunity 
of  a  foreign  teacher  for  every  class, 
and  now  with  a  Chinese  teacher 
supplementing  as  well,  our  set-up 
has  two  good  legs  to  stand  on. 

Nationalism  Reflected 
In  Students’  Compositions 

"A  good  many  of  the  pupils 
have  real  hard  luck  tales  of  homes 
busted  up  and  family  members 
taken  by  the  war.  We  get  the  re¬ 
percussions  m  compositions  they 
write  for  us,  which  are  almost  al¬ 


ways  about  home  life  and  how 
they  wish  the  old  days  would  re¬ 
turn.  But  they  are  plucky,  as  is 
the  whole  country,  and  many  of 
the  compositions  are  about  China 
and  her  future,  for  the  school  is 
geared  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  patri¬ 
otism,  with  the  Sun  Yat  Sen  and 
flag-raising  ceremony  starting  each 
day  at  6:00  a.  m. 

Genuine  Interest 
In  Sports 

"If  any  belief  still  persists 
around  New  Haven  that  Chinese 
boys  don’t  like  sports,  you  re  at 
liberty  to  squash  that  belief  as  flat 
as  possible.  We  are  beseiged  with 
requests  to  go  swimming,  to  play 
football,  to  take  the  boys  on  hikes. 
The  other  day  after  two  hours 
swimming  with  a  group,  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  football  and  kicked  and 
passed  it  until  I  was  so  tired  I  didn’t 
know  if  I  were  catching  one  or 
three  footballs.  They  seemed  just 
as  fresh  as  when  they  started. 

Yali  School  Must  Be  Prepared 
To  Meet  Changing  Needs  of  China 

"This  school  exists,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ways  understood,  primarily  for 
Christian  education,  to  turn  out 
young  men  of  Christian  character 


who  will  serve  the  community 
with  a  Christian  purpose.  Fine  as 
is  the  work  which  is  being  accomp¬ 
lished,  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us 
is  satisfied  with  present  results.  We 
must  not  merely  hold  our  own.  We 
must  move  forward  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  war  to  cease  if  we  are 
to  be  worth  continuing  after¬ 
wards!” 


Three  Year  Appointment 
Received  by  James  Elliot 

James  Ackerman  Elliot  of  the 
class  of  1940  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  for  a  three-year  term  with 
Yale-in-China  last  spring.  Under 
the  general  tutelage  of  Professor 
Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  Mr. 
Elliot  is  studying  one  year  in  the 
Yale  Graduate  School  prior  to  a 
two-year  term  m  China  with  the 
English  Department  of  the  Yali 
School. 

During  this  year  of  study  Mr. 
Elliot  is  receiving  the  regular 
scholarship  assistance  from  the 
Yale-in-China  Association  and  a 
Graduate  School  fellowship  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  University  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  senior  class  who  receives 
this  appointment. 
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We  Hike  To  Changsha 
With  Win  Pettus 

The  hardest  assignment  for  Win 
Pettus  and  his  wife  Maud  was  to 
get  into  the  interior  of  China  after 
they  had  arrived  at  Hongkong. 
It  was  necessary  to  start  at  an  un¬ 
occupied  section  of  the  coast.  They 
chose  Shauchung.  Hardship,  de¬ 
lays,  personal  danger,  and  rain 
were  their  constant  companions 
on  this  journey.  Their  diary  has 
just  arrived  and  it  recounts  in 
unique  style  their  adventurous 
trip — 700  miles  to  Changsha. 
During  most  of  the  journey  they 
were  accompanied  by  two  Catholic 
missionaries.  Father  Vetch  and 
Father  Joseph. 

"Tuesday,  May  28:  W^e  expected 
to  reach  Chinese  soil,  but  the  day 
was  full  of  surprises  and  we  didn’t 
make  it.  It  rained  all  day,  our  in¬ 
cessant  companion.  The  "Stanley” 
was  to  sail  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Five  minutes  before  sail¬ 
ing  time  the  captain  refused  to 
take  us.  It  was  apparent  that  he 
was  afraid  to  take  a  German  Fath¬ 
er  who  was  to  travel  with  us!  So 
he  dug  up  the  old  ruling  about  no 
passenger  license.  We  took  the 
noon  train  to  Taipoo  to  catch 
another  boat  to  Shauchung  leav¬ 
ing  at  2  p.m.  At  Taipoo  we 
changed  to  a  60-70  foot  launch. 
Half  way,  the  sea  began  to  rough¬ 
en  up,  and  the  skipper  got  cold 
feet,  turned  around,  and  started 
back  to  Taipoo.  He  would  go 
again  tomorrow  if  it  were  smooth. 
One  day  lost!  We  anchored  off  a 
small  fishing  village  named  Kiu-O 
(pronounced  "K.O.”).  After  or¬ 
dering  our  supper  we  went  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  town,  accompanied  by 
about  30-40  children.  Back  on 
board  we  had  just  cleared  enough 
space  on  deck  to  lie  down  for  the 
night,  when  the  Tai  Pang  (a 
launch)  came  along.  The  captain 
said  that  we  could  change  ships 
and  start  for  Shauchung  at  3  a.m. 
That  sounded  good  to  us,  so  we 
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changed.  At  2  a.m.  we  were  awak¬ 
ened  and  informed  that  we  were 
starting  for  Shauchung.  They 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  ap¬ 
proved.  I  should  have  approved 
far  more  if  they  had  gone  ahead 
and  let  us  sleep.  The  Tai  Pang 
made  good  time  and  we  were  there 
by  3:30  a.m.  There  was  no  pier — 
just  a  small  beach.  At  5  a.m.  the 
first  little  boat  came  zig-zagging 
out  to  meet  us  followed  by  many 
others.  The  prow  ran  up  on  the 
sand  and  we  jumped  ashore.  We 
were  actually  not  yet  out  of  the 
boat  when  it  was  mobbed  by  out¬ 
going  passengers.  After  getting  out 
a  few  yards,  they  turned  over, 
boat,  baggage,  people,  and  all. 

"As  we  left  the  customs  house, 
we  noted  the  bomb  holes  in  the 
roof  and  around  the  building  and 
other  black  holes  in  the  beach  be¬ 
low.  There  was  no  passport  in¬ 
spection.  This  is  the  second  time 
we  have  entered  China  during  the 
war  without  showing  our  pass¬ 
ports. 


"Thursday,  June  6,  found  Fath¬ 
er  Vetch  and  me  at  the  mission  in 
Hoyun,  after  a  six  day  bicycle 
trip.  Maudie  and  Father  Joseph 
plus  all  the  baggage  came  by  junk 
on  the  river  and  arrived  on  Fri¬ 
day.  Because  of  Father  Vetch’s  bad 
leg,  we  decided  that  Father  Jo¬ 
seph  should  take  his  place  on  the 
bicycle.  Maudie  and  Father  Vetch 
left  on  the  boat  at  2  p.m.  after 
waiting  the  usual  three  hours  for 
the  head  boatman  to  arrive.  Fath¬ 
er  Joseph  and  I  waited  the  rest  of 
the  day  for  the  answers  to  the 
telegrams  about  the  baggage  and 
the  truck.  Furthermore,  it  was 
pouring  most  of  the  afternoon,  so 
we  did  not  wish  to  set  out. 

French,  Latin  or 
Cantonese? 

"Since  Father  Seskin,  our  host, 
speaks  no  English  and  Father 
Vetch  is  not  here  to  translate,  I 
have  to  converse  in  French.  It  is 
rather  slow  and  painful,  but  we 
get  along.  Father  Seskin  has  a  help¬ 
ful  way  of  finishing  my  sentences 
for  me  as  soon  as  he  suspects  what 
I  am  trying  to  get  across.  Then  all 
I  have  to  say  is  "Oui,”  and  my 
point  is  made.  Father  Joseph  speaks 
no  French,  so  he  converses  with 
our  host  in  Latin  or  Cantonese, 
and  with  me  in  English.  His  Eng¬ 
lish  is  even  more  meagre  than  my 
Erench  but  it  has  improved  on  the 
trip. 

The  Beginning  of  a 
Momentous  Bicycle  Trip 

Saturday,  June  8:  "Even  though 
it  was  sprinkling  this  morning, 
we  had  to  start  on  in  order  to  reach 
Eaoshang  in  time  to  meet  the 
truck  tomorrow  afternoon.  We 
were  up  at  daybreak.  Father  Jo¬ 
seph  said  his  Mass,  we  had  break¬ 
fast  and  were  on  our  way  by  6:30. 

Win  and  Father  Joseph 
Hire  Carriers 

"Soon  we  began  to  climb.  Father 
Seskin  had  warned  us  that  it  would 
be  tough  and  that  there  would  be 
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quite  a  stretch  where  it  would  be 
necessary  actually  to  carry  the 
bikes  up  the  mountain — also  a 
good  many  fords.  We  tried  to  for¬ 
tify  ourselves  with  food  and  tea, 
but  whenever  we  reached  a  small 
village  and  asked  for  a  restaurant 
we  were  directed  to  the  next  town. 
Father  Joseph  hit  on  the  brilliant 
idea  of  hiring  two  men  to  carry 
our  bicycles  up  the  steep  grades 
which  we  could  see  just  ahead.  So 
after  the  usual  bargaining,  we 
agreed  to  pay  $5  (U.S.  $0.25)  to 
have  two  men  accompany  us  for 
the  remaining  40  li  (14  miles)  and 
do  the  necessary  carrying.  They 
tried  to  get  their  pay  ahead  of 
time,  but  we  had  been  in  China 
long  enough  to  know  better. 

"Soon  after  starting  off  again 
we  came  to  a  long  steep  hill,  where 
the  path  consisted  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  steps.  Our  carriers  hoisted  the 
bikes  on  their  shoulders  and  up  we 
went.  Then  we  came  to  a  level 
path.  Here  we  rode  the  bicycles 
and  the  men  trotted  along  behind 
— some  luxury.  By  this  time  it  was 
pouring  ram.  We  came  to  several 
streams  which  were  over  our  knees. 
The  men  carried  the  bicycles  across 
while  we  waded.  Then  we  came 
to  a  deeper  one.  The  carriers  sat 
down  to  wait  for  the  water  to 
fall — if  it  would  fall.  They  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  stream  could  not 
be  crossed.  We  were  skeptical  and 
waded  in  to  see.  The  water  came 
up  to  our  chests  but  we  got  across. 

Too  Much  for  the 
Carriers 

"A  few  hundred  yards  further 
we  learned  the  reason  for  their 
desire  to  go  home.  At  this  point  the 
path  crossed  a  raging  torrent, 
which  was  at  least  up  to  my  neck. 
Again  they  fatalistically  sat  down. 
I  explored  up  stream  a  ways  and 
found  a  wider  place  where  the 
water  was  not  so  deep  and  a  cross¬ 
ing  was  possible.  But  they  refused 
to  budge.  So  I  went  back  and  forth 
and  carried  both  bikes  across.  They 
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still  refused  to  come  with  us.  One 
of  the  coolies  started  to  shake  all 
over  and  complain  of  the  cold. 
We  tried  to  persuade  him  that  a 
little  exercise  would  remedy  that, 
but  he  remained  firm  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  home  was  the  only  place. 
We,  therefore,  paid  them  the  five 
dollars  and  made  them  cross  the 
river  to  get  the  money.  They  were 
grateful  and  we  soon  learned  why. 

"Once  across  the  river,  we  had 
to  do  all  the  exploring  in  order 
to  find  the  way  back  to  the  path. 
The  path  looked  mighty  good,  but 
only  for  a  few  minutes.  A  hundred 
yards  further  it  crossed  the  stream 
again.  We  began  to  realize  the 
lay-out  of  the  land.  We  were  in  a 
narrow  valley  with  a  river  winding 
back  and  forth.  There  were  no 
bridges  and  there  were  eight  cross¬ 
ings  in  all  in  the  last  three  li  (about 
1  3  of  a  mile)  to  the  mission,  our 
goal  for  the  day.  The  water  was 
rising  and  at  each  crossing  the  cur¬ 
rent  was  swifter.  Each  time  we 


crossed  we  were  sure  that  we  could 
not  make  another. 

They  Work  Out 

A  System 

"Whenever  we  came  to  the  river 
we  explored  it  to  find  places  where 
the  current  was  slowest.  This  time 
I  took  across  the  valuables  from  my 
pants  pockets  including  wallets, 
camera,  watch,  etc.,  holding  them 
high  above  the  water.  The  Father 
would  find  a  good  footing  in  the 
swiftest  part  of  the  stream.  Then, 
as  I  carried  the  first  bicycle  upside 
down  with  the  seat  resting  on  my 
shoulder,  he  would  support  my 
arm  and  keep  me  from  losing  my 
footing  in  the  toughest  part.  Next, 

I  returned  and  brought  the  second 
bike  across  in  the  same  manner. 
So  each  ford  required  five  crossings 
back  and  forth,  and  we  were  pret¬ 
ty  well  exhausted  each  time.  If 
we  had  not  been  conserving  our 
strength  while  the  coolies  were 
carrying  the  bikes  up  the  hills,  I 
am  sure  that  we  could  not  have 
made  it. 

Stumped 

* 

"Finally,  we  were  stumped.  The 
sixth  crossing  was  too  much  for  us. 
We  explored  up  and  down  the 
stream,  but  everywhere  it  was  too 
deep.  We  could  not  return  and 
there  was  only  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  daylight  left.  We  were 
soaked  and  cold.  We  had  eaten  al¬ 
most  nothing  for  ten  hours.  No 
houses  were  in  sight — only  fields, 
mountains,  and  water.  We  realized 
that  if  we  could  get  across  the 
mountain  ahead  of  us,  we  could 
get  back  into  the  same  valley,  stay 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  save 
two  crossings.  After  nearly  an 
hour,  we  found  an  old  path,  nearly 
covered  with  shrubbery  which  led 
around  the  mountain  and  back  in¬ 
to  the  valley.  Getting  the  bikes  up 
and  around  was  a  major  feat.  It 
was  necessary  to  pull  ourselves  up 
the  slippery  incline  by  hanging  on 
to  the  bushes,  then  pass  the  vehicles 
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up  with  one  hand  while  holding 
tight  to  a  tree  with  the  other. 

"That  was  the  last  bad  obstacle. 
We  soon  found  the  way  back  to 
the  road  and  having  evaded  the 
sixth  and  seventh  crossings,  had 
only  the  eighth  ahead.  The  river 
was  wide  at  this  point,  which  made 
the  water  shallower  and  it  was  no 
harder  than  our  previous  fords. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
welcome  than  the  cross  which 
marked  the  Mission.” 

The  following  day,  June  9:  W^ m 
and  Father  Joseph  set  out  again 
on  bicycles  for  Laoshang  where 
they  were  to  meet  Maud  and  Fath¬ 
er  Vetch,  coming  by  junk.  The 
trip  was  not  as  strenuous  as  they 
had  to  ford  only  one  stream.  At 
one  point  they  were  picked  up  by 
a  Chinese  Red  Cross  truck,  do¬ 
nated  by  the  Chinese  Benevolent 
Associations  of  Los  Angeles. 

Five  Anxious  Days  Waiting  for  Maud 

To  Arrive  by  Junk 

For  five  days  they  waited  anxi¬ 
ously  without  news  of  the  junk 
or  its  occupants,  but  eventually 
it  arrived  and  all  were  safe  and 
sound.  There  were  three  more  laps 
to  their  journey,  from  here  to  Shao- 
kwang  by  truck,  from  there  by- 
train  to  Loko,  and  the  remaining 
125  miles  by  boat  to  Changsha. 
After  two  days’  rest  they  left  Lao¬ 
shang  on  June  17,  the  first  of  these 
remaining  three  laps. 

The  Next  Lap  in  a 
Ford  Truck 

"Our  truck  is  a  1937  Ford  V- 
Eight  with  a  big  wooden  body 
made  in  China.  The  front  cabin 
is  arranged  so  that  eight  small 
people  can  be  squeezed  in,  fortu¬ 
nately  we  have  only  six.  The  job 
of  driving  one  of  these  trucks  is  a 
white-collar  business.  Every  truck 
driver  has  a  helper.  In  our  case  he 
is  more  of  a  slave.  Whenever  we 
stop  on  a  hill,  headed  up  or  down, 
he  jumps  out  and  places  a  triangu¬ 
lar  wooden  block  under  the  back 


wheel  to  keep  us  from  rolling. 
Evidently  brakes  are  not  too  good 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  cars 
to  roll  oft  hills.  Whenever  we  stop 
for  engine  trouble,  the  driver  sits 
in  the  car  until  the  helper  has 
raised  the  hood  and  taken  oft  the 
huge  air-filter  and  anything  else 
the  driver  may  direct  him  to  do. 
The  white-collar  man  then  de¬ 
scends  from  the  chariot,  inspects 
the  situation  and  may  condescend 
to  use  the  wrench  himself. 

Tragedy 

"Eive  times  we  had  to  pass  mili¬ 
tary  inspections.  They  usually  ask 
the  business  of  each  of  the  party. 
Twice  we  were  required  to  show 
our  passport.  We  had  a  very  easy 
time  at  these  inspections  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  travelling 
in  a  Red  Cross  truck  and  because 
I  am  an  American  doctor.  To  faci¬ 
litate  travel  in  China  the  best  na¬ 
tionality  to  pick  is  U.S.A.  and  the 
best  profession  is  medicine;  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  com¬ 
bined  the  two. 

"At  one  of  these  inspections 
Eather  Vetch  wandered  a  few 
yards  oft  the  road  and  discovered  a 
sick  man  lying  on  the  ground.  He 
was  barely  conscious  and  obvious¬ 
ly  dying,  probably  of  typhoid.  He 
wore  a  uniform,  but  no  marks  of 
identification.  He  was  probably  a 
deserter.  Eather  Vetch  got  him 
some  tea  to  drink  and  propped  up 
his  straw  hat  to  shade  him  from  the 
sun.  There  was  a  barracks  nearby 
and  several  other  houses,  but  no 
one  would  help  him  because  if 
you  succor  a  dying  man  he  be¬ 
comes  your  responsibility,  whether 
he  lives  or  dies. 

A  Train  Is 
Luxury  Indeed 

"At  about  4:30  on  June  18  we  were 
in  sight  of  Shaokwang  and  a  few 
minutes  later  at  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  in  good  time  for  the  7:00  p.m. 
'Special  Express’  to  Hengyang. 
After  travelling  for  three  weeks 
by  foot,  launch,  junk,  chair,  bi¬ 


cycle,  and  truck  over  wretched 
roads,  the  railway  looked  like  para¬ 
dise  itself.  All  the  more  so,  when 
we  got  on  board  and  found  a  clean 
tidy  two-berth  compartment,  an 
immaculate  washroom,  and  a  din¬ 
er.  The  tickets  for  both  of  us,  in¬ 
cluding  sleeper  and  excess  baggage 
for  a  ten-hour  express  trip,  were 
the  equivalent  of  U.S.  $2.40!  This 
was  luxury  indeed. 

"We  reached  Eoko  an  hour  and 
a  half  late,  after  dark,  and  assem¬ 
bled  our  22  pieces  of  baggage  by 
lantern  light  in  a  drenching  down¬ 
pour.  Since  the  launch  did  not 
leave  till  4  a.m.,  we  climbed  on 
board,  managed  to  squeeze  all  our 
baggage  into  the  two  cabins  which 
we  hired,  and  settled  down  for  the 
night.  We  were  pleased  that  the 
launch  was  one  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  Last  Leg 

"A  few  minutes  after  4:30  a.m. 
we  were  off  on  the  last  leg  of  our 
journey.  This  river,  the  Hsiang,  is 
extremely  interesting,  it  is  large, 
very  active,  and  contained  every 
imaginable  type  of  craft.  Some  of 
the  junks  are  beautifully  carved. 
I  was  sorely  tempted  to  take  pic¬ 
tures,  but  was  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  soldiers  on  practically 
every  side  of  me.  Seven  hours 
after  embarking  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  island,  where  all  the  con¬ 
sulates  and  foreign  business  houses 
and  residences  used  to  be  in  the 
heigh-days  of  Changsha. 

"Just  as  we  docked  it  began  to 
rain.  There  was  no  one  to  meet  us 
in  spite  of  our  telegram  because 
the  boat  got  in  early.  So  after  the 
customary  dickering  we  hired  a 
couple  of  carts  for  baggage  and 
rode  three  miles  in  rickshas  to  the 
hospital.  Changsha  was  badly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  fire  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  and  now  probably  has 
only  100,000  instead  of  500,000 
people.  We  saw  many  fine  build¬ 
ings  in  ruins.  Along  the  streets 
there  are  many  recently  built  shal- 
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low  temporary  buildings  and  many 
signs  of  increasing  business. 

"Soon  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
hospital — an  impressive  looking 
three-story  western  styled  build¬ 
ing  with  Chinese  roofs.  Opposite 
we  entered  the  Yali  campus — 
beautifully  planted  with  trees, 
lawns  and  flower  beds.  Just  short 
of  two  months  since  we  had  left 
San  Francisco,  we  have  arrived!” 


“The  Whole  Picture” 

An  Article  By  John  Runnalls 

When  one  thinks  of  China  to¬ 
day,  one  is  prone  to  think  largely 
in  terms  of  the  great  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  occupied  territories  and 
the  Free,  a  contrast  like  darkness 
and  light.  But  though  this  basic 
distinction  has  real  validity,  it  is 
oversimplification  to  think  of  Free 
China  as  a  unit  in  anything  but 
spirit,  for  the  conditions  therein 
vary  to  polar  extremes.  A  brief 
jaunt  across  the  thousand-odd 
miles  of  its  vast  expanse  will  show 
how  polar. 

The  Communicationless  Belt 
Of  One  Hundred  Miles 

Start  where  you  will  from  any 
of  the  far-flung  fronts;  your  first 
hundred  miles  or  more  into  Free 
China  must  be  made  on  foot.  For 
you  must  pass  through  the  deep, 
communicationless  belt  of  scorch¬ 
ed  earth  that  has  immobilized  the 
invaders’  advance.  W^ithin  this  area 
the  rivers  are  mined,  the  bridges  m 
ruins,  the  railroads  gone,  the  roads 
chopped  and  broken,  and  even  the 
footpaths  interrupted.  Towns  and 
cities,  too,  are  destroyed,  totally  or 
partially;  many  of  them  have 
changed  hands  in  the  fighting,  and 
all  of  them  have  been  threatened 
and  evacuated,  not  once,  but  often. 
You  will  pass  burned  and  gutted 
farmhouses,  sad  tokens  of  the  most 
recent  advance;  but  you  will  find 
the  fields  about  them  planted  and 
sown.  And  in  the  ruined  cities,  huts 


of  rubble  and  charred  brick  shelter 
life,  bruised  and  ugly,  but  too  ro¬ 
bust  to  expire.  Here  existence  is  on 
a  day-to-day  basis;  one  does  not 
plan  programs.  Here  one  serves  the 
needs  of  the  moment,  and  takes 
little  thought  beyond.  Panic  and 
recovery  follow  one  another  in 
rapid  and  meaningless  succession; 
and,  while  it  is  amazing  how  surely 
recovery  does  follow  panic  each 
time,  still  Mars  here  reigns  su¬ 
preme.  His  devastating  touch  has 
infected  everything,  and  he  may 
well  gloat  on  the  scene.  It  is  not 
one  of  utter  death,  but  of  life  con¬ 
stantly  beginning  over  again,  fal- 
termgly,  and  from  scratch. 

The  Heart  of  the 
Nation 

But  travel  on  westward,  over 
roads  that  wind  their  tortured  way 
over  range  upon  towering  range, 
blasted  out  of  grey  cliffs,  spanning 
gorges,  running  through  fertile 
valleys,  crossing  turbulent  brown 
rivers,  till  you  come  to  the  jam- 
packed  cities  of  the  west.  Here  is 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  its 
pulsing  life.  These  much-bombed 
cities  are  communication  centers, 
and  partake  of  the  life  of  the  traf¬ 
fic-thronged  roads  that  connect 
them.  Their  inns  are  crowded  to 
the  rafters,  and  an  army  of  pros¬ 
perous,  boisterous  chauffeurs  and 
truck-drivers  keep  the  restaurants 
noisy  with  song  and  argument  far 
into  the  night.  There  is  movement 
everywhere.  Along  the  web  of 
roads  that  stretch  in  all  directions 
from  breached  city-walls  is  a 
mushroom  growth  of  industrial 
suburbs,  and  from  the  camouflaged 
chimneys  of  a  scattered  jumble  of 
small-scale  arsenals,  refineries,mills, 
chemical  works,  powerhouses,  and 
factories  of  all  sorts,  smoke  belches 
night  and  day.  But  what  you  see  is 
only  a  small  and  unimportant  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  is  there,  hidden 
among  the  hills  and  valleys,  safe 
from  air-attack.  Inside  the  walls 
and  overflowing  them  is  a  busy 
commercial  life;  at  awful  prices 


you  can  buy  an  assortment  of 
necessaries  and  luxuries  from  mod¬ 
ern  clothes  to  pastries,  in  shops 
from  Nanking,  Canton,  Shanghai. 

In  uncomfortable  movie-houses 
you  can  see  ante-diluvian  films, 
from  Hollywood  or  Russia. 

A  New  Melting  Pot 

In  these  interior  cities  the 
scars  of  bombing  are  at  once 
opportunities  and  excuses  for  wid¬ 
ening  the  streets,  along  which 
throng  the  amazing  humanity  of 
China’s  new  melting  pot.  Sloshing 
together  through  the  mud,  jostling 
and  being  jostled  by  the  shabby 
native  population  are  merchants, 
travellers,  bankers,  engineers,  gen¬ 
darmes,  beggars,  spies,  students 
and  professors — all  manner  of 
men,  from  all  the  twenty-eight 
provinces,  and  overseas.  And  here 
are  the  great  universities  and 
schools,  their  laboratories  and  li¬ 
braries  crammed  preposterously 
into  ancient  temples,  guild-halls, 
and  temporary  structures;  their 
students  bunked  on  top  of  each 
other  in  mud-and-bamboo  bar¬ 
racks,  their  professors  housed 
among  them  in  bamboo-and-mud 
huts.  Here  men  builds  and  plan, 
and  study  and  work,  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

But  take  to  the  roads  again — 
those  vital  arteries  constructed 
without  benefit  of  steam-shovel, 
derrick,  or  pneumatic  drill — and 
go  to  the  far  Southwest.  As  your 
journey  began,  so  it  must  end,  on 
foot,  or  else  on  a  gentle  padding 
Yunnan  mule,  who  will  amble  un¬ 
hurried  with  you  miles  away  from 
the  highway,  down  a  long  sunny 
valley  by  the  side  of  a  sparkling 
blue  lake  whose  wide  shore  gently 
slopes  in  fertile  paddy-terraces  to 
the  foot  of  a  magnificent,  cloud- 
capped  range.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  he  will  deposit  you  in  a  peace¬ 
ful  country-village,  in  the  shade  of 
whose  three  adjacent  temple-courts 
you  will  find  a  little  Christian  col¬ 
lege — the  furthest  outpost  of 
Yale-in-China.  Here,  but  for  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  21,  column  1) 
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Hua  Chung  College 
Contributes  To  Community 
Life  In  Western  China 

Complete  freedom  from  air 
raids  and  from  bombs  for  a  full 
college  year  has  featured  Hua 
Chung  College’s  life  since  it  moved 
to  Hsichow  in  southwest  China 
in  the  spring  of  1939.  Hsichow  is 
a  small  inland  town  located  on  a 
plateau  7,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
with  spectacular  mountain  ranges 
surrounding  it  rising  to  a  height  of 
16,000  feet.  The  town  is  located  50 
or  so  miles  north  of  the  Burma 
Road.  Japanese  occupation  of 
French  Indo-China  during  the  past 
summer  has,  of  course,  opened  up 
the  Road  to  Japanese  bombing,  but 
there  is  not  thought  to  be  any  dan¬ 
ger  that  Japanese  planes  will  go 
so  far  north  of  the  Road  or  so  far 
west  of  the  important  junction  of 
Kunming.  Accordingly,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  expected  that  next  year 
will  also  be  free  from  the  alarms 
and  excursions  which  have  affect¬ 
ed  the  work  at  the  other  Yale-in- 
China  institutions. 

The  very  safety  of  Hsichow  has, 
however,  been  something  of  a 
source  of  trouble.  The  town  is  so 
isolated  that  students  who  would 
naturally  gravitate  to  Hua  Chung 
College  have  been  unable  to  reach 
it.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of  amuse¬ 
ments,  difficulty  of  obtaining  news 


and  other  disadvantages  of  being 
in  a  completely  isolated  town  have 
to  a  certain  extent  affected  the 
morale  of  the  College  during  the 
past  year.  As  President  Francis 
Wei  states,  there  was  something 
about  the  dangers  to  which  the 
College  was  subjected  during  its 
temporary  stay  in  Kweilin  which 
inspired  the  morale  of  students 
and  faculty  alike,  which  incentive 
is  lacking  in  Hsichow.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  these  questions  of 
morale  have  gradually  been  work¬ 
ing  themselves  out.  Students  and 
faculty  alike  have  become  adjusted 
to  the  isolated  conditions  and  are 
entering  with  ever  increasing  spirit 
into  the  life  of  the  community  and 
of  the  College. 

It  Has  Been  Difficult 
To  Keep  Enrollment  Up 

The  College  has  continued  to 
operate  with  a  reduced  student 
body  chiefly  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  travel  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  Yunnan  Province,  in  which 
Hsichow  is  located,  has  many 
middle  schools  but  these  are  not 
located  in  the  region  of  Hsichow 
and  are  furthermore  far  below 
standard.  Their  graduates  cannot 
possibly  meet  Hua  Chung’s  admis¬ 
sion  requirements.  This  has  made 
it  necessary  that  the  College  draw 
from  middle  schools  from  the  Can¬ 
ton  District.  With  the  reopening 
of  rail  communications  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  Canton  will  only  be 
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two  day’s  journey  away  and  that 
this  will  greatly  assist  the  College 
in  increasing  its  enrollment.  The 
city  of  Hsichow  itself,  perhaps  the 
wealthiest  town  in  the  entire  prov¬ 
ince,  has  a  population  of  only 
9,000  and  just  two  primary 
schools.  After  the  arrival  of  Hua 
Chung  College,  some  of  the  local 
gentry  banded  together  to  organize 
a  middle  school  and  the  College  has 
been  cooperating  with  the  school 
during  the  past  year.  Practically 
all  of  the  teachers  in  this  school  are 
students  at  the  College,  acting  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Professor 
David  E.  Anderson  of  the  School 
of  Education.  Graduates  of  this 
school  should  in  the  future  prove 
to  be  a  source  of  students,  adding 
to  the  enrollment  at  Hua  Chung. 

College  Organized 
Own  Infirmary 

Medical  conditions  in  Hsichow 
are  thoroughly  inadequate.  The 
town  has  a  local  public  hospital 
which  is  well  equipped  but  poorly 
staffed.  It  has  proven  necessary  for 
the  College  to  organize  its  own  in¬ 
firmary  and  employ  a  resident 
physician  and  nurses.  Fortunately, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  poor  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  of  the  town,  it  is 
free  from  most  of  the  diseases 
which  affect  other  parts  of  interior 
China.  The  student  body  since  ar¬ 
rival  in  Hsichow  has  been  the  most 
healthy  the  College  has  ever  known 
and  there  have  been  far  fewer  ab¬ 
sences  due  to  illness  than  in  the 
past. 

Town  and  Gown 

Work  Together 

One  of  the  priceless  advantages 
of  moving  to  a  town  like  Hsichow 
has  been  the  establishment  of  con¬ 
tact  between  student  and  faculty 
members  and  the  native  population 
of  the  interior  of  China.  Coopera¬ 
tion  with  these  people  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  func¬ 
tions  of  the  College.  This  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  China  is  so  primitive 
that  except  at  the  College  there  is 
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no  electricity  within  hundreds  of 
miles,  no  radios  except  the  one  op¬ 
erated  by  the  school,  and  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  local  people  is  far 
different  from  that  in  the  large 
cities  nearer  the  coast.  The  College 
has  shown  some  instances  of  spec¬ 
tacular  adjustments  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  surround  it. 

The  Ingenious 

Power  Plant 

Dr.  David  Hsiting  of  the  Physics 
Department  has  made  perhaps  the 
outstanding  contribution  to  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  town  of 
Hsichow  from  a  medieval  village 
to  a  modern  community.  His  in¬ 
ventive  genius  managed  to  turn  a 
Studebaker  bus  (which  conveyed 
the  school  from  Wuchang  to  Kwe- 
lin  and  thence  to  Hsichow)  into  a 
power  plant.  The  fuel  used  is  char¬ 
coal  instead  of  gasoline,  but 
strangely  enough  the  device  works 
and  supplies  electric  current  to  all 
120  lamps  which  light  up  the  Col¬ 
lege  campus.  This  is  the  first  elec¬ 
tricity  ever  seen  in  this  part  of 
China.  Dr.  Hsiung  made  another 
contribution  to  local  progress  by 
devising  a  method  by  which  a 
Diesel  engine  can  be  made  to  run 
on  walnut  oil.  This  device  has  made 
it  possible  for  some  of  the  local 
gentry  to  install  such  engines  and 
obtain  the  advantages  of  electric 
power.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hy¬ 
draulic  power  in  the  region  and  the 
possibility  of  using  this  for  elec¬ 
tricity  is  being  studied  by  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that 
whenever  any  water  is  needed  for 
irrigation  purposes  the  streams  are 
shifted  from  their  normal  course, 
which  would  obviously  cause  con¬ 
siderable  interruption  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  service. 

Science  School 
Continues  Research 

Dr.  T.  W.  Zee  has  been  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Science  this  past  year 
and  under  his  very  able  leadership 
this  school  has  done  good  work.  Dr. 
Shen-Wu  Wan  has  established 


quite  a  laboratory  for  tanning 
hides  as  one  example  of  what  has 
been  done.  Here  again  such  activ¬ 
ities  have  been  helpful  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Men  in  all  departments 
have  continued  research  and  ex¬ 
perimental  work.  Although  handi¬ 
capped  by  deficiences  in  equip¬ 
ment,  much  creative  work  has 
been  accomplished.  Dr.  S.  W.  Wan 
and  Dr.  D.  B.  Hu  have  both  had 
articles  published  in  science  jour¬ 
nals  in  this  country. 

High  Prices  Cause 
Real  Hardships 

During  the  past  year  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  feeding  the  college  com¬ 
munity  became  at  one  time  very 
acute.  Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
native  population  as  well  as  the 
college  community.  The  poor  crop 
last  year  caused  prices  to  rise  so 
high  as  to  create  almost  a  panic 
among  some  of  the  lower-paid 
members  of  our  staff.  Subsidies  to 
I  cover  this  situation  were  given  to 
those  staff  members,  and  a  party 
of  staff  and  students  was  sent 
south  to  hunt  for  rice.  Although 
the  amount  of  rice  found  was  not 
considerable,  it  helped  to  settle 
fear,  and  promises  of  a  good  rice 
crop  this  fall  would  appear  to  have 
solved  this  problem,  at  least  for  the 
present.  The  serious  deprecia¬ 


tion  in  the  value  of  the  Chinese 
dollar  has  made  the  purchase  of 
food  very  difficult  for  members  of 
our  staff  who  are  paid  in  Chinese 
currency,  whereas  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  of  the  staff  who  are 
paid  in  American  dollars  has  vast¬ 
ly  increased.  This  has  led  to  some 
hard  feeling  during  the  year,  but 
adjustments  to  this  situation  are 
being  made. 

The  Old  Grids  of  China  May  Look 

Down  with  Mingled  Emotions 

Housing  has  created  another  ser¬ 
ious  problem.  There  is  a  local  pre¬ 
judice  against  renting  a  private 
house  to  a  stranger.  This  has  to  a 
certain  extent  been  overcome 
but  conditions  remain  crowded. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the 
local  gentry  the  College  has  been 
able  to  obtain  the  use  of  a  number 
of  Confucian  and  Buddhist  tem¬ 
ples  as  College  buildings.  The 
gods  of  old  China  must  look  down 
with  mingled  emotions  at  the  sight 
of  a  Buddhist  temple  converted  in¬ 
to  a  Christian  chapel.  The  huge 
idols  are  kept  shrouded  in  blue 
dustsheets  but  have  not  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  premises. 

In  this  Buddhist  temple  the 
Class  of  1940,  24  strong,  conduct¬ 
ed  its  graduation  exercises  on  July 
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6th  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Christian  hymns  and  the  clanging 
of  the  mellow  old  temple  bell. 

The  College  has  now  completed 
two  years  of  sojourn  away  from 
its  original  site  in  Wuchang.  This 
period  has  seen  two  long  forced 
marches,  first  to  Kweilin  and  then 
to  Hsichow.  About  one-thii'd  of 
the  laboratory  equipment  of  the 
School  of  Science  has  been  saved 
and  has  been  installed  in  its  new 
site.  Library  facilities  have  not 
fared  so  well.  It  has  been  possible 
to  get  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
books  from  Wuchang  to  Hsichow 
and  this  has  created  a  serious 
problem. 

High  Tempo  of  Student  Activities 

The  improving  morale  of  the 
students  is  nowhere  better  exemp¬ 
lified  than  in  the  springing  to  life 
of  numerous  student  activities. 
Various  clubs  have  been  formed, 
among  them  the  Chinese  Club,  the 
English  Club,  the  Education  Club, 
the  Biology  Club,  the  Glee  Club 
and  the  College  Choir.  Students 
during  the  past  year  published  six 
magazines,  one  in  English  and  five 
in  Chinese.  College  picnics,  dram¬ 
atic  performances,  dinners  and 
other  forms  of  social  activity  have 


been  springing  up.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  these  activities  will 
continue  to  grow  and  become  more 
valuable  during  the  coming  year. 

"A  Forward  Look”  Quoted  From 
President  Wei’s  Report  to  the  Trustees 

"Here  is  Hua  Chung  going  on 
in  Hsichow.  We  have  moved  to 
this  place,  where  we  intend  to  stay 
until  it  is  time  to  return  to  Wu¬ 
chang.  When  that  time  will  be  no 
prophet  would  dare  to  risk  his  rep¬ 
utation  by  foretelling.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain.  We  should  not 
move  back  until  we  are  sure  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  our  work  without 
interference  on  our  original  site 
as  a  Chinese  college  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  in  which  alone 
we  have  our  confidence  for  the 
protection  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
Chinese  nation  and  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
and  for  an  educational  policy  to 
develop  the  Chinese  people.  This 
means  that  we  must  wait  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  inside  our 
own  territory,  an  honourable  peace 
settlement,  evacuation  of  Wu¬ 
chang  by  the  enemy  troops,  restor¬ 
ation  of  order  in  the  Wuhan  area, 
availability  of  facilities  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  safe  travel  in  the 


long  homeward  journey.  While 
still  in  sojourn  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  to  be  of  service  to  the 
I  local  community  and  cooperate 
I  with  all  the  Christian  forces  and 
!  the  other  educational  institutions 
in  the  Southwest.  But  our  home  is 
in  Wuchang,  our  roots  are  there, 
and  there  we  must  return.  When 
I  we  return,  we  must  return  with 
the  same  high  standards  and  the 
same  Christian  tradition  as  we  had 
in  1938,  when  we  left  Wuchang, 
and  with  richer  experiences,  a 
clearer  vision  of  our  task  and  a 
stronger  determination  to  do  it 
better.” 


Bequests 

Yale-in-Chiua  endoti'ment  is 
still  inadequate  to  form  a  solid 
base  for  the  annual  budget.  The 
T rustees  leill  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive  bequests  from  Yale  men 
and  their  friends  who  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  China  and  the  United 
States  have  much  to  exchange 
from  a  cultural  and  spiritual 
poitit  of  view  and  who  feel  that 
Yali  is  an  effective  ivay  of  devel¬ 
oping  such  an  interchange  and 
such  international  good  tvill. 
The  folloiving  form  of  bequest 
may  be  used: 

I  give  to  the  Yale-in-China 
Association,  Inc.,  located  in 
the  toivn  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  the  sum  of 
dollars  to  be  added  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  endowment. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  signify 
to  which  part  of  the  work,  col¬ 
lege,  middle  school,  or  medical 
ivork,  a  person’s  bequest  should 
be  applied. 
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Yale-ln-China 
In  New  Haven 


The  "Home  Office”  is  the  unique 
institution  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  Yale-in-China  whose  main 
emphasis  is  centered  in  a  foreign 
country.  With  this  office  lies  the 
responsibility  for  the  "public  rela¬ 
tions”  of  Yale-in-China  with  its 
constituency  in  this  country.  This 
constituency  includes  first  of  all 
Yale  University,  with  which  Yale- 
in-China  is  so  closely  associated, 
the  alumni  of  Yale  and  other  men 
and  women  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  who  have  shown  an 
interest  in  this  association  or  who 
might  show  such  an  interest. 


Continued  Cooperation  with 
Yale  Vital 

Although  Yale  -in-China  is  over 
sixty  per  cent  supported  by  the 
Chinese  and  the  heads  of  all  units 
are  Chinese  (even  at  the  Hsiang- 
Ya  Hospital  Dr.  Greene  shares  the 
directorship  with  Dr.  Y.  T.  Hsi¬ 
ao),  much  of  the  vigor  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  depends  on  continued  co¬ 
operation  with  Yale  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Furthermore,  this  association 
across  national  boundaries  is  a 
healthy  stimulation  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  temperament  of  both  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Financially  Successful 
Year 

The  Trustees  and  Officers  of 
Yale-in-China  including  the  staff 
of  the  home  office  under  the  secre¬ 
taryship  of  Robert  Ashton  Smith 
must  promote  this  cooperation  of 
the  institution  in  China  with  the 
people  in  this  country  by  keeping 
the  constituency  informed  and  by 
soliciting  their  assistance.  Success¬ 
ful  promotion  cannot  be  measured 
in  financial  returns  alone,  but 
when  the  Association  closed  its 
books  last  June  with  a  small  re¬ 
serve,  it  at  least  felt  that  this  was 
an  indication  of  definite  American 
interest  in  its  work. 


YALE-IN-CHINA  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Financial  Statement 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1940 


Income 

Yale  Alumni . J  25.891.96 

Yale  Undergraduates .  4,000.00 

Women’s  League . 1 .466.00 

Endowment  Funds .  4,234.44 

Other  Funds .  92.38 

Special  Gifts  for  Current  Budget .  947.50 

Gifts  to  be  disbursed  in  China  for  special  use .  473.62 

Miscellaneous .  325.00 


Total  Income . S  37,430.90 

Expenditures 

Representative  of  Trustees  in  China . $  2,138.49 

Upkeep  of  property  and  office  expense  in  China .  1,858.91 

School  of  Science  of  Hua  Chung  College . 10,000.00 

Staff  of  Yali  Middle  School .  3,234.83 

Staff  of  Hsiang  Ya  Hospital .  7,405.43 

Hsiang  Ya  Medical  College .  2.400.00 

Disbursement  of  gifts  for  special  use  in  China .  473.62 

Retirement  Provision .  797.60 

Promotion,  Publicity  and  Home  Office .  6.925.15 

Yale-in-China  Contingency  Fund .  2,000.00 


Total  Expenditures . 5  37,234.03 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditures . $  196.87 


BALANCE  SHEET  AS  OF  JUNE  3  0,  1940 


Assets 

Land  and  Buildings  in  China,  Approximate  Cost  .  .  ...  $512,638.02 

Securities  held  by  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  New  Haven, 

Trustee .  163,194.30 

Securities  held  by  Yale-in-China  Associalion,  Inc. .  6,772.39 

Advances  to  members  of  Field  Staff .  386.50 

A-dvance  Payments  on  1940-41  Budget  ...  ....  892.31 

Cash  in  Banks .  6.435.21 


$690,318.73 


Capital  and  Liabilities 

Investment  in  China . $512,638.02 

Add:  Appropriation  by  Trustees  from  Unrestricted  Funds  (for  rotating 

fund) . $5,000.00 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expense .  196.87  5.196,87 

Total  Capital  Account . $517,834.89 

Endowment  and  Trust  Funds . 169,966.69 

Earmarked  miscellaneous  funds  awaiting  disbursement  ....  2,517,15 

$690,318.73 
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Charlie  Rockwood  Sails 
The  Yuan  Kiang 

Dr.  Greene  describes  his  trip 
with  Rockwood  from  Yuanling  to 
Changsha  in  a  river  boat  following 
the  latter’s  illness. 

"Here  we  are  floating  down  the 
Yuan.  It  is  10:00  a.m.  We  were 
up  by  3:30,  breakfasted  by  4:00, 
last  packing  and  picking  up  by 
4:45.  Then,  Bob  Clarke  started  for 
our  boat  outside  the  East  Gate  with 
Hsiao  I-ting  and  the  things,  while 
I  sped  over  the  hills  to  the  Abound¬ 
ing  Grace  Hospital,  paid  Charlie 
Rockwood’s  bill,  got  him  onto  a 
stretcher  and  down  the  hill  to  the 
boat  by  6:30.  And  off  we  started, 
glad  to  be  on  our  way  before  the 
bright  sun  got  too  blasted  hot. 

"There  was  a  grand  crowd  to  see 
Charlie  off.  Everyone  has  been  just 
as  friendly  as  could  be.  And  all 
these  good  people  have  prepared 
cookies  and  cakes  and  fruit,  and 
have  ransacked  their  stores  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  something  special  to 
eat  on  our  journey. 

"Our  boat  is  brand  new.  It  is 
about  forty  by  seven  feet  and  some 
four  feet  deep.  It  can  carry  four 
tons  of  rice.  Mattings  cover  the 
two  big  middle  sections  where  we 
live,  and  can  be  pulled  over  the 
front  and  back.  The  front  has  a 
small  section  for  freight  and  a  larg¬ 
er  one  for  cooking,  kettle-like 
stove  and  all.  The  back  section  is 
for  the  crew.  In  this  case  the  crew 
is  a  young  man  named  Ling,  his 
wife,  and  two  sturdy  lusty  helpers 
for  rowing  or  any  other  work.  The 
Yah  Middle  School  has  a  servant 
who  used  to  be  a  boatman,  and  he 
secured  this  for  us. 

Regular  Hospital 
Bed  Built  into  the  Boat 

"We  bought  a  gatch  bed  frame 
from  the  Yuanling  Hospital  and 
fixed  it  nicely  in  the  boat,  mattress 
and  all.  Charles  is  just  as  good  as  in 
the  hospital  as  far  as  bed  is  con- 


concerned,  and  it  is  much  more  in¬ 
teresting  for  him.  The  current 
plus  the  rowing  make  us  travel 
about  ten  miles  an  hour,  though  it 
seems  faster.  When  the  crew 
stopped  to  eat  their  breakfast. 
Bob  and  I  went  in  swimming. 
When  they  row,  we  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  keep  up.  There  are  two 
stout  oars,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  bow,  and  another  at  the 
stern.  They  keep  all  three  going 
steadily,  and  very  strenuously 
when  shooting  the  rapids. 

Boatmen  Skillful 
In  Rapids 

"Today  and  tomorow  we  shall 
be  dropping  down  the  river  to 
Tauyuan.  There  are  said  to  be  a 
number  of  rapids.  We  have  shot 
through  two  already.  The  river  is 
not  very  full  and  the  rapids  not 
very  rough.  Moreover,  our  crew 
know  well  how  to  handle  the  boat. 
There  was  a  grand  rushing  and 
splashing  as  we  shot  along,  but 
nothing  suggestive  of  real  danger. 

"On  the  third  morning  we  got 
into  Changteh  at  7  o’clock.  A  very 
good  fast  trip.  We  were  held  up  at 
customs  a  half  hour,  but  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  way  ahead  of  our 
turn,  since  we  had  no  freight.  The 
rapids  of  the  day  before  had  been 
more  exciting.  Once  you  could 
just  feel  the  boat  dropping  down 
like  a  Coney  Island  coaster.  The 
sun  was  unmerciful.  I  finished  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  tow  by  the  Chang¬ 
sha  launch  and  then  attended  to 
some  business  in  the  city. 

Towed  by  Changsha 
Launch 

"The  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
was  cloudy  when  we  started.  In 
spite  of  towing  seven  big  boats  as 
well  as  our  little  feller  the  launch 
has  pulled  us  right  along.  The  cur¬ 
rent  and  the  wind  were  with  us 
all  the  way  to  the  Hsiang  River. 
We  just  boiled  along,  and  the 
weather  turned  colder,  then  rainy. 
Two  days  later  we  arrived  in 
Changsha. 


Scene  Eight;  Yuanling 

"The  peaceful  town  of  Yuan¬ 
ling  stretches  lazily  along  the 
Yuan  River  in  one  long  thin  line 
of  closely  packed  houses.  That  is, 
it  used  to!  The  planes  came  twice 
the  other  day.  Over  half  the  town 
was  plunged  into  a  roaring  inferno 
by  incendiary  bombs.  Hurrying 
into  its  street  from  outside  the 
West  Gate,  the  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Christian  Middle 
School  began  carrying  water, 
fighting  fires,  and  digging  injured 
civilians  out  of  the  tumbled  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  path  of  the  raging  fire. 
Country  folk  seemed  dazed  and 
impotent.  In  striking  contrast  the 
teachers  and  students  as  at  the  fire 
have  caught  something  from  their 
daily  chapel  service  and  school  life 
that  made  things  different.  Amaze¬ 
ment  shone  on  the  faces  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers,  who  seemed  to  be  as  much 
surprised  at  the  fire-fighting 
teachers  and  students  as  at  the  fire 
itself.  Here  was  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  resignation  to  fate,  some¬ 
thing  more  powerful  than  the  fire 
of  "evil  spirits.”  Here  was  a  conta¬ 
gious  power  to  conquer  and  win. 
Soon  the  villagers  began  to  join  the 
struggle  and  fight  hand  in  hand 
with  teachers  and  students,  saving 
lives  and  salvaging  what  could  be 
snatched  from  the  flames.” 

The  above  quotation  is  from  a 
symposium  edited  by  Yi-Eang  Wu 
and  Erank  W.  Price:  China  Re¬ 
discovers  Her  West.  The  words 
are  those  of  Dwight  D.  Rugh  in 
chapter  fifteen  entitled  "The 
Church  in  War  Areas”  and  the 
school  referred  to  is  Yali  in  Yuan- 
ling. 

—  ☆  — 


Study  the  Map  on  page  1 5  for 
present  centers  of  Yali 
educational  and  medical  work 
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TYPICAL  SCENE  ON  A  CHINESE  RIVER  BOAT.  HERE  THE 
EAMIEY  IS  HAVING  BREAKEAST. 


An  Article  by  John  Runnalls 

( continued  from  page  13) 

price  of  things  and  the  radio,  one 
could  forget  the  war.  Perhaps  the 
faint  echoes  of  an  aerial  visit  to  the 
nearby  Burma  Road  may  occasion¬ 
ally  carry  so  far.  No  more  than 
that. 

This  is  the  background  against 
which  the  staff  of  Yale-in-China 
is  carrying  on.  In  each  of  these 
widely  varying  milieux  they  have 
work.  That  work  is  concerned 
with  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
present,  but  like  the  government 
and  people  it  serves,  it  keeps  its 
eye  on  the  future  and  builds  for 
that.  It  is  China’s  unique  good  for¬ 
tune  that  when  the  clock  seems  to 
have  stopped  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  to  have  been  turned 
back  in  others,  in  the  havens  of  her 
vast  interior  men  and  women  are 
being  prepared — doctors,  nurses, 
educators,  scientists,  scholars, 
statesmen,  and  religious  leaders  for 
tomorrow,  in  the  midst  of  the  cha¬ 
os  of  today. 

The  picture  on  this  page  was  taken 
by  John  Runnalls  on  one  of  his  trips  in 
western  China. 


Associated  Boards 
Continuing  Sustaining 
Fund  For  China  Colleges 

With  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  year  of  hostilities  in  the 
Ear  East,  the  Associated  Boards  for 
Christian  Colleges  in  China  are 
again  setting  in  motion  their  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the 
emergency  needs  of  the  Colleges 
and  to  replace  the  diminishing  val¬ 
ue  of  the  income  from  Chinese 
sources.  This  organization  coor¬ 
dinates  the  directing  boards  in  this 
country  of  the  thirteen  China 
Christian  Colleges.  Hua  Chung 
College  at  Hsichow,  Yunnan,  in 
which  Yale-in-China  participates, 
belongs  to  this  group. 

$250,000.00 

Eor  the  past  three  years  the  As¬ 
sociated  Boards  have  raised  in  Am¬ 
erica  an  annual  budget  exceeding 
$200,000,  which  has  been  distribu¬ 
ted  among  the  Colleges  according 
to  their  individual  needs.  East  year  j 
the  Boards  successfully  completed  | 
their  campaign  for  funds  and  I 


when  the  year  ended  June  30,  1940 
reported  receipts  amounting  to 
$240,156.00  The  goal  set  for  this 
year’s  Sustaining  Eund  is  $250,- 
000.00. 

I  Annual  Report 

Published 

! 

An  interesting  account  of  the 
j  work  of  the  Colleges  last  year  is 
!  contained  in  the  Associated  Boards’ 
annual  report  which  is  just  pub¬ 
lished.  This  makes  clear  the  fact 
i  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
i  the  war  none  of  the  Colleges  has 
1  suspended  its  work  for  any  pro¬ 
longed  period,  although  they  are 
carrying  on  in  temporary  locations 
far  removed  from  their  permanent 
sites.  And,  despite  the  threats  of 
new  disturbances  in  the  Orient, 
the  China  Christian  Colleges  will 
go  steadily  ahead  with  their  work. 

A  Third  Year  of  War:  A  Statement 
From  the  Associated  Board’s  Report 

The  third  year  of  the  conflict 
in  Asia  was  characterized  by  few 
conspicuous  changes.  But  behind 
this  seeming  stalmate  destruction 
was  going  on  at  an  undiminished 
rate,  and  the  volume  of  need  and 
suffering  was 'increasing  with  the 
cumulative  effects  of  the  pro¬ 
longed  conflict. 

Under  these  conditions  the 
Christian  Colleges  of  China  not 
only  continued  to  carry  on,  but 
extended  their  services  beyond  all 
previous  limits.  Regular  academic 
work  was  maintained  for  the 
largest  student  bodies  on  record, 
many  forms  of  relief  activities 
were  carried  on,  and  increasingly 
varied  and  extensive  programs  of 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
were  being  put  into  operation. 

In  the  West,  despite  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  distractions  created  by 
the  war  in  Europe,  friends  contin¬ 
ued  to  demonstrate  their  interest 
in  and  friendship  for  the  Colleges 
in  China,  and  to  provide  the  sup¬ 
port  essential  to  their  continuance. 
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A  Glimpse  Of  McCabe 
And  Rugh  En  Route 

D  ona  Id  McCabe  an  d  Dr. 
Dwight  Rugh  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  set  out  this  fall  over  the 
identical  route  which  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Pettus  took  last  spring  to  get  into 
the  interior  of  China.  The  party 
they  travelled  with  comprised 
eight  people  in  all  and  they  left 
Hongkong  bag  and  baggage  (376 
pieces  including  Red  Cross  sup¬ 
plies)  on  September  14.  Dwight 
Rugh  and  family  arrived  in 
Changsha  on  October  1 8  and  Don 
McCabe  arrived  in  Yuanling  No¬ 
vember  8!  We  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  review  their  moment¬ 
ous  trip,  but  we  can  glimpse  at 
them  en  route  in  a  paragraph  or 
two  from  one  of  Don’s  letters: 

Twenty  Miles  a  Day 

"We  set  out  on  our  way  from 
that  poor  excuse  for  an  inn  at  5 
a.m.,  and  started  what  promised 
to  be  a  twenty  mile  walk  to  Tam- 
shui,  the  place  where  we  are  at 
present.  Again  the  road  or  foot 
trail  was  a  moving  thread  of  hu¬ 
man  carriers.  The  early  start  is 
good  because  the  sun  is  so  very  hot 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Our  trail 
led  over  many  beautiful  hills  again 
and  we  could  look  down  into  the 
valleys  below  covered  with  neatly 
laid  out  rice  fields.  A  gorgeous 
salmon  pink  sunrise  added  the 
crowning  touch  to  the  picture. 
I  thought  America  had  just  about 
every  kind  of  scenic  grandeur,  and 
we  do  have  a  lot  but  as  yet  I  have 
seen  nothing  which  can  quite  com¬ 
pare  with  this.  There  is  something 
delicate  and  typically  Oriental 
about  it  all.  It  is  China. 

"We  are  at  the  inn  in  Tamshui 
washing  off  some  of  the  road  dirt 
and  feeling  like  ourselves  once 
again.  The  town  is  now  quite  pov¬ 
erty  stricken,  but  as  we  walk 
around  we  can  see  indications  of 
a  more  prosperous  past.  The  whole 
section  of  the  town  down  near  the 


DONALD  COLE  McCABE 


river  (the  one  we  go  on  from 
here)  has  been  completely  wiped 
out  with  bombing  and  still  lies 
in  ruins.  They  say  that  the  Japan¬ 
ese  at  one  time  occupied  the  place 
and  have  gone  now. 

"The  scene  down  by  the  river 
is  very  picturesque  if  one  looks 
off  to  the  hills  and  countryside  in 
the  distance.  There  is  a  foot  bridge 
across  and  all  up  and  down  the 
banks  there  are  these  long  low 
Chinese  river  boats  covered  over 
with  reed  matting  to  protect  oc¬ 
cupants  and  contents  from  the 
sun.  Our  personal  belongings  are 
at  the  present  time  down  there  in 
one  of  the  boats. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT:  — 

$  1 0  will  save  ten  lives  for 
forty  days. 

$100  will  support  one  student 
in  Hua  Chung  College  or 
the  Yali  Middle  School  for 
one  year. 

$500  will  provide  a  scholarship 
covering  all  expenses  of 
one  student  during  his 
entire  school  or  college 
course. 


Hsiang- Ya  Graduate 
Studies  In  This  Country 

Over  a  period  of  years  a  good 
many  graduates  of  the  Yale-in- 
China  institutions  have  come  to 
the  United  States  for  advanced 
study.  Most  of  these  students  have 
come  to  Yale  for  their  graduate 
work,  thus  strengthening  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Yale  in  America 
and  the  daughter  institution  in 
China.  Several  Hsiang- Ya  Medical 
College  graduates  have  come  here 
to  attend  the  Yale  Medical  School, 
and  this  past  year  Dr.  Hsien-su 
Yang  was  registered  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  pediatrics  as  a  Visiting 
Fellow.  Dr.  Yang  graduated  from 
the  Hsiang-Ya  Medical  College  at 
Changsha  in  1935,  and  following 
that  served  for  several  years  on  the 
house  staff  of  the  Hospital,  with 
special  interest  in  pediatrics  work. 

Dr.  Yang  Comes  to 
the  United  States 

In  September,  1939,  Dr.  Yang 
came  to  the  Yale  Medical  School 
and  during  the  college  year  that 
followed  gave  her  full  time  to  ped¬ 
iatrics.  With  encouragement  from 
the  Department  of  Pediatrics  Dr. 
Yang  was  eager  to  prolong  her  stay 
in  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
visit  hospitals  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  This  was  difficult  because 
of  the  sharp  drop  in  the  value  of 
Chinese  currency  in  this  country, 
but  friends  of  Yale-in-China  were 
glad  to  cooperate,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  Dr.  Yang  to  spend  a 
second  year  here.  In  June  she  at¬ 
tended  the  National  Conference 
for  Pediatricians  in  Pennsylvania 
and  read  a  paper  there.  Later  she 
spent  two  months  at  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Hospital  in  New  York,  follow¬ 
ed  by  several  weeks  in  Boston,  ob¬ 
serving  pediatrics  work  in  the 
hospitals  thei'e. 

Honored  with 
Medical  Fellowship 

For  the  present  year  Dr.  Yang 
has  been  honored  in  receiving  a 
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Medical  Fellowship  in  Pediatrics  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Med¬ 
ical  School  in  Minneapolis.  She  has 
taken  up  her  residence  there  where 
she  will  remain  until  her  return  to 
China  in  the  summer  of  1941. 
Yale-m-China  looks  forward  to 
her  continuance  on  its  stalf  as  Dr. 
Chang,  Director  of  the  Hsiang-Ya 
Medical  College  at  Kweiyang,  has 
indicated  his  desire  to  have  Dr. 
Yang  re-join  the  Hsiang-Ya  group 
when  she  returns  to  China. 


“The  Chinese  Way 
In  Medicine” 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume,  promi¬ 
nent  Trustee  of  the  Yale-in-China 
Association  and  member  of  that 
small  and  courageous  group  who 
founded  this  educational  and  med¬ 
ical  institution,  has  just  written  a 
new  book:  The  Chinese  Way 
In  yiediciiie.  Although  it  is  a 
book  written  for  everyone,  doc¬ 
tors  and  others  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  who  are  interested  in  China 
will  find  this  book  particularly 
valuable  reading.  It  is  published  by 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Balti¬ 
more. 


Dr.  Soong  Guest  Of 
Yale-ln-China 

Dr.  T.  V.  Soong,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  vis¬ 
ited  New  Haven  as  a  guest  of 
Yale-in-China  this  fall  at  the  time 
of  the  Harvard-Yale  game.  In  the 
party  were  Dr.  and  Madame  Soong, 
Mr.  and  Madame  P.  F.  Hsia  and 
two  other  Chinese.  Dr.  Soong  has 
studied  at  Harvard  and  Columbia 
and  is  the  brother  of  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  He  is  a  promin¬ 
ent  official  in  both  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Finance  and  the  Bank 
of  China  and  has  been  extremely 
active  in  negotiating  loans  from 
the  United  States  governmental 
agencies  for  his  beleaguered 
country. 

Overcoming  Prejudice 
Against  Modern  Medicine 

The  presence  of  modern  medi¬ 
cine  in  China  and  the  advances 
made  by  institutions  like  Yale-in- 
China  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
destroy  the  prejudices  which  have 
hindered  the  spread  of  medical 


knowledge  and  technique.  Never¬ 
theless,  some  of  these  prejudices 
continue.  Dr.  Pettus  writes  that  he 
was  quite  surprised  to  find  in 
Changsha  a  tremendous  prejudice 
against  giving  blood  transfusions. 
"Blood  is  something  sacred  or  too 
valuable  to  be  parted  with,  even 
to  help  a  sick  or  dying  person.  I 
know  of  several  deaths  resulting 
from  the  inability  to  get  blood. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  had  to  operate  on 
the  kidney  of  a  woman  without 
being  able  to  give  her  a  transfu¬ 
sion.  Dr.  Greene  and  I  decided  to 
launch  a  campaign,  so  we  raised 
the  price  of  blood  from  $50 
(U.S.  $2.60)  a  pint  to  $100.  We 
have  decided  to  pay  internes  and 
doctors  for  blood,  so  as  to  build  up 
the  idea  among  servants,  attend¬ 
ants,  and  rickshaw  coolies,  that 
they  are  missing  out  on  a  good 
thing  in  not  giving  blood  for 
money.  Since  that  time  we  have 
made  a  real  advance  in  breaking 
down  prejudice  against  blood 
transfusion.” 

Win  has  taken  the  blood  count 
of  over  seventy  people  and  is 
building  up  a  fund  from  the 
money  received  from  patients  get¬ 
ting  the  transfusion.  His  aim  is 
to  make  the  fund  as  self-sufficient 
as  possible  in  order  to  finance  the 
transfusions  and  provide  the  ne¬ 
cessary  blood  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people. 

The  Passing  Of 
Three  Friends 

Yale-in-China  in  the  past  year 
has  lost  by  death  three  friends  who 
were  or  had  been  Trustees,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edward  Bliss  Reed,  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of  the 
Society,  Executive  Secretary  from 
1903  to  1909,  Trustee  to  1930,  and 
since  then  Honorary  Trustee;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lester  P.  Breckenridge, 
Trustee  from  1910  to  1923;  and 
Professor  Charles  T.  Loram,  who 
was  a  Trustee  at  the  time  of  his 
death  and  who  was  of  inestimable 
service  in  solving  the  educational 
problems  of  Yale-in-China. 


ON  THE  STEPS  OP  THE  HOSPITAL  IN  CHANGSHA, 
PEBRUARY,  1940:  CHARLIE  ROCKWOOD,  DORTHY 
GALBRAITH,  JOHN  RUNNALLS,  MARJORIE  LOOKER, 
BOB  CLARKE  AND  DWIGHT  RUGH. 
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List  of 

1S34 

A.  Emerson 

(In  Memoriam) 

70 

D.  W.  Learned 

J.  G.  K.  McClure 
(In  Memoriam) 

71 

M.  J.  Wilson 

(In  Memoriam) 

73 

J.  C.  Goddard 
S.  Merritt 

74  S. 

W.  A.  Rogers 

74  L. 

H.  F.  English 
76 

F.  A.  Gaylord 

78 

H.  P.  Beach 

(In  Memoriam) 

C.  Spencer 

(In  Memoriam) 

78  S. 

W.  T.  Hart 

E.  H.  Smith 

79 

C.  B.  Atwater 
J.  Bulkley 
}.  V.  Farwell 

G.  D,  Watrous 

’80 

C.  F.  Bliss 

I.  H.  Chase 

S.  W.  Lambert 
W.  D.  Murray 

’80  S. 

G.  G.  Williams 

’81 

F.  N.  Loomis 

H.  T.  Walden 

G.  Woolsey 

’81  S. 

C.  F.  Adams 

L.  P.  Breckenridge 

’82 

B.  Brewster 

M.  Welles 

’83 

H.  D.  Taft 

’83  S. 

H.  C.  Nutt 

’84 

E.  M.  Chapman 
L.  M.  Daggett 

C.  E.  Eaton 

(In  Memoriam) 

E.  C.  Gale 

D.  Kinley 

H.  B.  Twombly 

D.  A.  Walker 

(In  Memoriam) 

W.  Williams 


Yale  Alumni  Contributors  by  Classes,  Year  1939-1940 


’84  S. 

L.  V.  Benet 

’85 

C.  L.  Carhart 
W.  L.  Cross 
W.  F.  Frear 

L.  F.  Robinson 

’85  S. 

C.  Blakeslee 
P.  Jackson 

’86 

B.  Arkell 

W.  A.  Brown 

’86  D. 

F.  C.  Porter 

’87 

F.  S.  Chase 

A.  Coit 
W.  L.  Phelps 
W.  L.  Thacher 
H.  B,  Tuttle 

(In  Memoriam) 

’88 

Anonymous 
J.  F.  Carter 
W.  C.  Gordon 

(In  Memoriam) 

C.  Meyer 

’88  D. 

C.  A.  Dinsmore 

F.  D.  Greene 

F.  R.  Luckey 

’89 

T.  E.  Donnelley 
J.  R.  Ensign 

R.  W.  Huntington 

G.  Pinchot 

H.  L.  Reed 

’89  S. 

T.  Field 

I.  Rew 

H.  M.  Verrill 
W.  G.  Wurtenberg 

’90 

C.  B.  Bliss 

C.  C.  Bovey 

J.  Crosby 

A.  P.  Day 

E.  P.  Joslin 
H.  M.  Sage 

(In  Memoriam) 
T.  B.  Shaw 

’90  S. 

C.  L.  Kirschner 

O.  S.  Lyford 

’91 

J.  S.  Barnes 

S.  W.  Childs 
C.  P.  Cooley 

E.  P.  Drew 

(In  Memoriam) 

F.  L.  Slade 

J,  B.  Townsend 
H,  H.  Tweedy 

G.  Wright 

’91  S. 

S.  Eddy 

G.  T.  Ladd 

R.  M.  Weyerhaeuser 

P.  J.  Wurts 


’91  D. 

J.  R.  Danforth 

’91  G. 

F.  W.  C.  Meyer 

’92 

A.  S.  Barnes 

S.  G.  Burt 

H.  S.  Graves 

J.  H.  M.  Knox,  Jr. 

H.  W.  Luce 

D.  E.  Manson 
A.  M.  Marsh 

H.  B.  McCormick 

F.  B.  Otis 
C.  B.  Sears 
J,  K.  Tibbits 
N.  C.  Whittemore 

’92  S. 

J.  H.  Hammond 

’92  D. 

R.  Nelson 

’93 

W.  B.  Boardman 

T.  I.  Bristol 
J.  S.  Cravens 
L.  Hay 

F.  Parsons 

(In  Memoriam) 

’93  S. 

V.  C.  McCormick 
J.  Roby 

F.  B,  Wells 

’93  L. 

A.  G.  M.  Robertson 

’94 

W,  B.  Cruttenden 

E.  M.  Day 

F.  Dwight 

R.  H.  Nichols 

F,  L.  Polk 
E.  B.  Reed 

W.  G.  VanName 

’94  S. 

L.  Burrell 

H.  Ely 

R.  T.  Fowler 

I.  H.  Peck 

V.  C.  Thorne 

’95 

G.  T.  Adee 

S.  F.  Beardsley 

M.  S.  Comstock 

T.  M.  Debevoise 
L.  F.  Frissell 

G.  W.  Hamlin 

N.  A.  Kent 

G.  A.  Lewis 

E.  C.  Lobenstine 

E.  Meyer 

H.  G.  Miller 
Z.  B.  Phelps 

W.  H.  Scoville 
A.  E.  Skinner 

J.  G,  Talcott 

F.  U.  Wadhams 
J.  J.  Walworth 
A,  Wardwell 

G.  H.  Warrington 

’95  S. 

H.  Chubb 
E.  Marsh 

L.  W.  Smith 


’96 

J.  C.  Adams 
P.  R.  Allen 

G.  E.  Bulkley 

R.  Colgate 
J.  deForest 

M.  F.  Griggs 
J.  B.  Neale 

G.  H.  Nettleton 

H.  A.  Perkins 

D.  Smith 

N.  W^.  Smith 
A.  P.  Stokes 

S.  Thorne 

’96  S. 

G.  E.  Beardsley 

D.  H.  Burrell  Jr. 

C.  L.  Collens 
W.  H.  Hart 

F.  A.  Raymond 

H.  E.  Sargent 
J.  C.  Thaw 

’96  L. 

J.  S.  Pullman 

’96  dp. 

A.  A.  Cutler 

’97 

W.  D.  Baldwin 

L.  M.  Bass 
A.  W.  Bell 

T.  M.  Brown 

H.  S.  Coffin 
C.  M.  Cooke 
F.  M.  Crosby 

H.  L.  dcForest 
C.  M.  Fincke 

C.  R.  Hemenway 

M.  S.  Howland 

E.  H.  Hume 
A.  E.  Kent 

D.  I.  Mead 

F.  T.  Murphy 

H.  C.  Parke 

D.  Sage 

I.  D.  Vann 

’97  S. 

C.  M.  Chester  Jr. 

C.  H.  Cooke 

J.  I.  Downey 
R.  A.  Hickok 
A.  S.  Hurlburt 
W.  K.  Shepard 
L.  Wilcox 

’97  L. 

J.  Keogh 

’98 

C.  S.  Alden 

R.  W.  Archbald  Jr. 
A.  D.  Baldwin 

E.  F.  Bell 

E.  H.  Betts 

A.  Bunce 
H.  B.  Clark 

R.  E.  Clark 

D.  B.  Eddy 
H.  Fletcher 

B.  Gage 

H.  D.  Gallaudet 
P.  S.  Goulding 
W.  B.  Hale 

C.  P.  Hine 
L.  Johnson 

J.  R.  Judson 

S.  M.  Milliken 


S.  K.  Mitchell 
J.  A.  Ripley 

G.  G.  Schreiber 
W^.  J.  Shroder 

’98  S. 

W.  F.  Cochran 

B.  S.  Harvey 
J.  L.  Howard 

T.  B.  Johnson 

G.  H.  Milliken 

’99 

R.  B.  Anderson 
A.  Brown 

L.  Cogswell  Jr. 

J.  A.  Farley 

T.  W.  Farnam 

M.  H.  Gates 

W.  E.  S.  Griswold 

E.  T.  Lewis 
J.  M.  Magee 
A.  M.  Marty 

O.  Preston 

C.  H.  Welles  Jr. 

’99  S. 

F.  F.  Baldwin 

O.  A.  Day 

S.  F.  Shattuck 


’00 

E.  C.  Andrews 
W.  E.  Crittenden 

H.  E.  Ellsworth 

H.  M.  Field 
E.  B.  Greene 
H.  Jenkins 
M.  L.  McBride 
J.  P.  Rice 
W.  E.  Schoyer 

D.  S.  Smith 

T.  W.  Swan 
C.  B.  Tuttle 
A.  VanderVeer 


’00  s. 

R.  E.  Flinn 

E.  W.  Heller 
C.  D.  Lockwood 

’00  D. 

J.  B.  Lyman 

’00  H. 

C.  C.  Torrey 

’00  M. 

H.  C.  Pitts 


’01 

C.  W.  Allen 
W.  B.  Allen 
A.  H.  Carver 
J.  H.  Hord 
E.  C.  Lewis 

A.  H.  Marckwald 
E.  V.  Meeks 

H.  Merriman 
R.  H.  Nevins 

T.  W.  Russell 
H.  Scoville 

(In  Memoriam) 

B.  P.  Twichell 
W.  P.  Wattles 
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’01  S. 

G.  N.  Crouse 

H.  F.  Day 

L.  McCreath 
C,  Sprigg 
G.  P.  Urban 

B,  Wells 

’02 

C.  H.  Adams 

A.  B.  Arnold 

J.  A.  Callender 
T.  J.  Chapin 

A.  B,  Clark 

R.  H.  Cory 

C.  W,  Davis 
W.  D.  Embree 

R.  G.  Guernsey 

A.  B.  Hall 
G.  G.  Lincoln 

G.  I.  Rhoda 

C.  C.  Russ 

C.  W.  Smith 

E.  A.  Stebbins 

M.  Trowbridge 

’02  dp. 

A.  L.  Barbour 
A.  L.  Dean 

’02  H. 

E.  Peabody 

’03 

C.  C.  Auchincloss 

R.  L.  Black 

H.  T.  Clark 
P.  K.  Condict 
A.  D,  Dodge 

J.  Eairbanks 

C.  J.  Hamlin 

R.  P.  Keep 

C.  H.  L'Hommedieu 

D.  M.  Moffat 

F.  W.  Moore 
H.  B.  Pomeroy 

G.  H.  Richards 

G.  Roberts 
Z.  Sargent 

F.  B.  Utley 

’03  S. 

C.  W,  Babcock 

’03  D. 

].  E.  Gregg 

H.  F.  Smith 

’03  dp. 

L.  D.  Brown 

’04 

I.  M.  Clark 

W.  M.  Crane  Jr. 

J.  T.  Dallas 
C.  A.  Esty 

H.  Ford 

S.  B.  Hemingway 
C.  W.  Mcndell 

G.  S.  Munson 

J.  H.  Parmelee 

H.  I.  B.  Rice 

T.  D.  Thacher 
C.  Tucker 

H.  H.  Van  Horn 

S.  E.  Wardwell 

’04  S. 

C.  S.  Dewey 
J.  W.  Freeman 

’04  D. 

A.  S.  Baker 
A.  W.  Palmer 


’04  M.A. 

A.  Keogh 

’05 

A.  H.  Bradford 
H.  C.  Bradley 

R.  D.  Dalzell 
J.  L,  Goodwin 

A.  E.  Hamill 

J.  L.  Houghteling 
W.  M.  Jeffords 
G.  Kinney 

D.  I.  Meier 

T.  T.  Munger 
D,  R.  Noyes 

D.  L.  Oleson 

B.  A.  Redington 

G.  Roberts 

S.  E.  Sweet 

’05  S. 

J.  C.  Dilworth 
J.  E.  Overlander 
J.  T.  Rogers 

’05  F. 

J.  M.  Nelson  Jr. 

’05  G. 

L.  A.  Weigle 

’05  L. 

W.  F.  Cressy 
’06 

K.  Boardman 
F.  K.  Bull 

R.  A.  Cooke 
A.  R.  Flinn 

A.  E.  Foster 
W.  D.  Hosford 

E.  S.  Kochersperger 

K.  S.  Latourette 

B.  Moore 

C.  S.  Ridqway  Jr. 

F.  C.  Robertson 

M.  D.  Thatcher 

E.  White 

A.  C.  Williamson 

’06  S. 

H.  D.  Iramick 

E.  J.  Kaufmann 
W.  B.  Lyman 

F.  A.  Preston 

’06  M. 

E.  M.  Blake 

’07 

E.  P.  Bagg  Jr. 

E.  H.  Butler 
W.  L.  Carter 
W.  B.  Church 

N.  P.  Clement 
W.  W.  Collin  Jr. 

R.  D.  Cutler 

E.  D.  Harvey 
W.  F.  Knox 
H.  L.  Malcolm 

B.  McClintock 
W.  H.  Scott 
H.  H.  Stevens 

S.  A.  Sweet 

’07  S. 

J.  A.  Baker 
H.  B.  Carey 

L.  A.  Dibble 

F.  E.  Werneken 

’07  L. 

R.  H.  Everett 


’08 

A.  E.  Avey 

F.  A.  Buell 

G.  Dahl 

C.  B.  Drake 

C.  B.  Garver 

J.  M.  Hannaford  Jr. 

C.  F.  Luther 
W.  H.  Lyon 

D.  Miller 

(In  Memoriam) 
C.  Seymour 

M.  Stanley 

S.  Swift 

K.  B.  Welles 

J.  W.  Williams 

’08  S. 

L.  D.  Belin 
W.  K.  Belknap 
A.  H.  Bosworth 

R.  E.  Chatfield 
W.  B.  Given  Jr. 

F.  Hannaford 

V.  O.  Ketcham 

L.  A.  Nothnagle 

T.  B.  Platt 

E.  L.  Ryerson  Jr. 

J.  N.  Smith 

W.  P.  Witherow 

’09 

P.  S.  Andrews 

S.  M.  Bradley 

H.  H.  Bundy 

C.  S.  Campbell 

D.  S.  Clark 
A.  D.  Farwell 

F.  B.  Hamlin 
J.  M.  Howard 

E.  F.  Jefferson 
A.  T.  Klots 

D.  H.  Leavens 

J.  L.  McConaughy 

S.  C.  Rand 
P.  W.  Redfleld 

F.  J.  Scribner 

M.  A.  Seabury 
H.  P.  Stokes 
R.  F.  Swett 

R.  J.  Tearse 

’09  S. 

R.  S.  Boardman 
F.  H.  Daniels 
C.  F.  Mills 

R.  E.  Thompson 

’09  L. 

H.  J.  Weisman 
’09  M. 

W.  M.  Good 
'09  dp. 

E.  Huntington 

’10 

P.  W.  Bidwell 

F.  S,  Brainard 
W.  Y.  Duncan 

N.  H.  Gellert 

C.  C.  Glover 
E.  Hoyt  2d 

E.  Ingraham 

F.  B.  Jennings 

S.  E.  Keeler 

J.  J.  MacCarthy 

O.  C.  Morse 

D.  Mungall 

T.  L.  Riggs 
W.  S.  Rogers 

D.  P.  Smith 

P.  M.  Stimson 
W.  W^.  Williams 


’10  S. 

F.  L.  McNally 
A.  W.  Savage 

L.  A.  Teasdale 

’10  M. 

H.  C,  Little 

’ll 

H.  B.  Chapman 

M.  Cleveland 
F.  W.  Crandall 
J.  B.  Dempsey 

E.  J.  Dimock 
R.  Evans 

A.  M.  Hartwell 
J.  M.  Holcombe  Jr. 
J.  Horne 
L.  Kofsky 
R.  W.  Lewis 
R.  B.  Luchars 
W.  H.  Mills 
P.  C.  Nicholson 
A.  W.  Shapleigh 
H.  K.  Sherrill 
W.  R.  Wheeler 

’ll  S. 

R.  W.  Bristol 
R.  W.  Davis 
L.  G.  Day 
A.  B.  Dayton 

F.  B.  Hawley 
W.  B.  O'Brien 
H.  H.  Richards 

E.  S.  Wing 

’ll  H. 

C.  R.  Brown 
C.  F.  Scott 

’12 

E.  E.  Bartlett 

O.  P.  Camp 

L.  U.  Gardner 

R.  A.  Gardner 

S.  G.  Harris 

H.  K.  Hochschild 
C.  L.  Larkin 

C.  A.  Parcells 

T.  M.  Peters 
H.  V.  Smith 

J.  R.  Winterbotham 
J.  R.  Wright 

’12  S. 

G.  H.  Baldwin 

D.  T.  Beals 

W^.  St.  C.  Childs 

H.  D.  Hodgkinson 

R.  F,  Ives 

F.  C.  Lyman 

J.  W.  Mailliard  Jr. 
L.  H.  Nahum 

G.  H.  Scribner 

H.  H.  Vreeland  Jr. 

’13 

P.  S.  Achilles 

C.  D.  Allen 
H.  L.  Berman 

D.  S.  Bridgman 
W^.  L.  Campbell 
C.  F.  Cellarius 

S.  B.  Clark 

G.  B.  Cortelyou  Jr. 
F.  S.  deBeer 

R.  H.  Gabriel 

S.  E.  Grumman 

L.  C.  Hanna  Jr. 

W.  A.  Harriman 
F.  C.  Klingbeil 
S.  Krech 

M.  B.  Lane 


S.  Lovett 
W.  Maguire 
J.  Patterson 

H.  E.  Pickett 

E.  B.  Pierce 
W.  P.  Seeley 
A.  N.  Sheriff 

T.  C.  Thayer 

V.  Webb 

’13  S. 

H.  K.  English 

F.  H.  Loomis 

(In  Memoriam) 

W,  H.  Nimick  Jr. 

J.  W.  Watzek  Jr. 

’14 

P.  M.  Atkins 

F.  G.  Blackburn 

S.  K.  Bushnell 
H.  T.  Drake  Jr. 

A.  Dun 

G.  P.  Fields 
P.  A.  Johnson 
D.  B.  Karrick 

K.  L.  Moore 

M.  P.  Noyes 

N.  Noyes 

T.  M.  Pease 

R.  S.  Platt 

A.  L.  Ryerson 

(In  Memoriam) 

H.  D.  Saylor 

W.  F.  Schieffelin  Jr. 

B.  E.  Shove 

V.  C.  Spalding 

’14  S. 

W.  G.  Bryant 

S.  Calechman 
J.  D.  Currie 
D.  D.  Douglas 
H.  P.  Hart 

D.  H.  S.  Huntington 
M.  W^.  Leech 
W.  S.  Whittaker 


’15 

D.  G.  Acheson 
J.  C.  Brown 
A.  G.  Donnelly 
A.  H.  Ely  Jr. 

D.  K.  Ford 
A.  B.  McGraw 
J.  D.  Robb 
W.  L.  Spencer 

G.  Stewart 

T.  P.  Swift 
R.  H.  Wilmer 

’15  S. 

C.  T.  Neale 
’15  G. 

H.  M.  Robinson 

’16 

\V.  M.  Allen 
H.  K.  Blake 
A.  H.  Boardman 
H.  C.  Brown 
M.  Hadley 
H.  W.  Johnstone 
P.  R.  Mather 

L.  E.  Porter 
J.  D.  Shove 
W.  C.  Taylor 
H.  V.  vonHolt 
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’16  S. 

L.  Arnold 

E.  M.  Craig 

N.  M.  Graves 

R.  W.  Powell 

L.  C.  Strong 
H.  H.  Tearse 

C.  Wickersham 

’16  H. 

D.  C.  Macintosh 

’16  M.A. 

F.  T.  Dillingham 

’16  Mus. 

H.  L.  Baumgartner 

’17 

R,  Bentley 

F.  R.  Blossom 

R.  A.  Chambers 

S.  H.  Clement 

S.  W.  Colt 

A.  V.  Crosby 

E.  G.  Crossman 

D.  V.  Garstin 

E.  R.  Harriman 
P.  G.  Hart 

O.  B.  Jennings 

R,  J.  Jewett 

S.  C.  Lee 

S.  W.  Meek  Jr. 

L.  N.  Murray 

A.  W.  Olsen 
W  P.  Paepeke 
W.  W.  Pickett 

E.  S.  Pinney 

D.  W.  Richards  Jr. 

P.  B.  Sessions 

G.  P.  Shutt 

C.  H.  Sudler  Jr. 

F.  K.  Weyerhaeuser 

A.  N.  Wilder 

’17  S. 

H.  Lefferts 

’17  G. 

S.  Brand 

’18 

A.  L.  Adams 

A.  D.  Barney 
L.  S.  Black 

D.  E.  Bronson 

A.  T.  Bunyan 

E.  F.  Campbell 

C.  Clay 

W.  W.  Crapo 

A.  S.  Griswold 

C.  Kahle 

F.  H.  Lovejoy 

L.  F.  Robinson  Jr. 

T.  A.  Robinson 
W.  J.  Robinson  Jr. 
W.  H.  Sargent 

E.  A.  H.  Shepley 

C.  R.  Sweeney 

C.  P.  Taft  2d 
P.  H.  Townsend 

J.  M.  Vorys 
H.  Whittemore  Jr. 

M.  B.  Wood 

’18  S. 

J.  B.  Ford  Jr. 

R.  E.  Fuller 
W.  H.  Hart 
W.  R.  Herod 

’18  dp. 

E.  S.  Furniss 


’19 

H.  Hadley 
L.  H.  Hansel 
J.  F.  Keator  Jr. 

L.  L.  McArthur  Jr. 

J.  J.  Mitchell  Jr. 

J.  S.  Otis 
H.  R.  Rudin 

F.  H.  Shaffer  Jr. 

W.  B.  VanDevanter 

’19  S. 

E.  B,  Archbald 

H.  W^.  W^.  Faulkner 

’20 

H.  D.  Auchincloss 

K.  E.  Crounse 
H.  P.  Faye 

R.  Gimbel 

B.  G.  Griggs 

F.  P.  Heffelfinger 
W.  Hochschild 

R.  P.  Kelley 

J.  B.  Morse 
J.  W.  Sargent 
H.  G.  Schreier 

C.  D.  Smith 

E.  Stratton 

A.  McN.  Vorys 

T.  Wilder 

’20  S. 

A.  Moore 

F.  W.  Roberts 
E.  K.  Welles 

"20  M. 

L.  W^.  Farnam  W"ilson 

’20  Mus. 

H.  F.  Bozyan 

’21 

T.  P.  Heffelfinger 
H.  J.  Mali 

B.  C.  Nangle 

G.  S.  Rockefeller 

E.  W.  Winter  2d 

’21  S. 

C.  C.  Baldwin  Jr. 

R.  Hoover 

G.  P.  Marshall 

’21  H. 

J.  R.  Angell 

’21  D. 

J.  R.  Wilson 
’22 

C.  C.  Buckland 
A.  H.  Crosby 
W.  F.  Dater 
J.  A..  Gifford 

F.  W.  Hilles 
J.  C.  Parsons 
C.  D.  Pratt 

M.  S.  Sachs 

J.  G.  F.  Speiden 
E.  Starr  Jr. 

S.  Woodward 

’22  S. 

J.  W.  Clise  Jr. 

’22  M. 

H.  B.  Rollins 


’23 

K.  A.  Campbell  Jr. 

P.  F.  Clifford 

A.  L.  Corbin  Jr. 

D.  F.  Gibson 
W.  S.  Seward 

E.  B.  Shotwell 
W.  B.  Welden 

’23  S. 

J.  Sherwin  Jr. 

W.  N.  Sturtevant 

’23  H. 

W.  M.  Daniels 

’24 

S.  H.  Back 
W.  Bingham 

S.  M.  Cooper 
J.  J.  Corrigan 

D.  S.  Sanford  Jr. 

G.  J.  Scott 

L.  H.  Steele 

D.  E.  Tullock 

’24  S. 

F.  Mongillo 

’24  G. 

C.  F.  Smith  Jr. 

’24  D. 

R.  J.  Tarablyn 

’25 

D.  Cummings 

B.  B.  Gilman 

L.  W.  Hill  Jr. 

D.  A.  January 
A.  D.  Bindley 
F.  W.  McCabe 

S.  Menzel 

M.  Shepard 

C.  H.  Upson 

A.  C.  Walworth  Jr. 

’25  S. 

S.  McClintic 

’26 

C.  S.  Barnes 
M.  D.  Brown 
J.  B.  Clow 
F.  H.  Cooper 
J.  W.  Cooper 
J.  E.  Ellsworth 

C.  P.  Goss  3d 
W.  N.  Madison 
A.  Michel 

E.  Schieffelin 

D.  G.  Wing 

’26  S. 

J.  C.  Belden  Jr. 

D.  Gregg  Jr. 

’26  M. 

C.  E.  Woodruff 

’27 

F.  E.  Calhoun 

E.  Davidson 
P.  L.  Seward 
A.  P.  Stokes  Jr. 

A.  S.  Thacher 

’27  S. 

W.  O.  Hickok 
’27  Art 
W.  J.  Pape 


’28 

D.  T.  Bartholomew 
W.  Brewster 
D.  N.  Brown 
W.  P.  Conklin  Jr. 

P.  H.  Gray  Jr. 

S.  Gross 
S.  L.  Hall 

D.  Harvey 
J.  Roby  Jr. 

S.  B.  Smith 

R.  W.  Stoddard 

V.  H.  Sutro 

R.  F.  Vaughan 

R.  S.  Whitney 

’28  S. 

T.  Barrett 

C.  Bulkley 

S.  S.  Quarrier 

"28  dp. 

W.  E.  Deming 

’29 

E.  Burling  Jr. 

H.  C.  Campbell 

D.  E.  Cobey 

F.  A.  Drake 
R.  W.  Goss 

R.  S.  Makepeace 
P.  Mellon 

N.  K.  Parsells 

I.  N.  P.  Stokes  2d 

’30 

C.  H.  Bell 
C.  Cowles 

H.  P.  J.  Duberg 
R.  A.  Hall 
H.  Macdonald 
W.  S.  Manuel 

J.  M.  Musser 

C.  Riley 

D.  Sage  Jr. 

G.  V.  Wolf 

D.  D.  Wright 

’30  S. 

W.  Cooke 

’30  L. 

H.  H.  Naujoks 

’31 

E.  T.  Allen 

R.  L.  Anthony  Jr. 

J.  F.  Bell 
J.  S.  Bulkley 
H.  W.  Chambers  Jr. 
P.  Chubb  2d 

E.  J.  Chun 

B.  Crane 

T.  W.  Dominick 

G.  Donnelley 
J.  T.  Kimberly 

D.  R.  McLennan  Jr. 
R.  G.  Olmsted 

C.  Payne 

G.  S.  Prince 

G.  Stoddard 

B.  Sturges 
L.  Thorne 
L.  Tucker 

D.  L.  Vaill  Jr. 

R.  D.  Weigle 

E.  P.  White 

E.  E.  Yaggy  Jr. 

’31  S. 

C.  B.  Bidwell 
J.  L.  Bradley 
W.  B.  Hall 


’32 

C.  C.  Adams 

K.  Bennethum 
C.  A.  Black 

B.  D.  Henning 
A.  W.  King  Jr. 

C.  R.  Lam 

D.  B.  McCalmont  Jr. 

H.  H.  Villard 

’32  S. 

H.  B.  Fernald  Jr. 

’33 

P.  K.  Allen 

F.  Ferriss  II 

H.  M.  Gary 

D.  Howland 

W.  S.  Hunsberger 
R.  B.  Mather 

T.  Munson 

F.  K.  Paddock 
W.  G.  Sheldon 
J.  Q.  Tilson  Jr. 

C.  D.  Weyerhaeuser 

’33  S. 

J.  G.  Urquhart 

’33  M.A. 

F.  S.  Hutchins 

’34 

E.  T.  Anthony 
J.  E.  Bernard  Jr. 

E.  M.  Borsodi 

F.  C.  Campbell 

G.  C.  Crosby 

G.  E.  Dix  Jr. 

J.  H.  Dyett 

H.  D.  Farley 

R.  H.  Hawkins  Jr. 

A.  P.  Humphrey 
P.  Husch 

M.  G.  Knox 

M.  S.  Levy 

A.  P.  Lovejoy 
J.  McMillan 

L.  Pomeroy 

G.  D.  Pope  Jr. 

T.  B.  Quayle 

N.  H,  Snow 

H.  T.  Snowdon 

G.  Stimson 

B.  H.  Ward 

B.  S.  Warren  Jr. 

’34  S. 

D.  C.  Cory 

H.  M.  Keyes 

’35 

H.  P.  Brightwell  Jr. 

S.  V.  Cammann 
J.  H.  Cox 

C.  Goodwin 
P.  H,  Lincoln 
A.  C.  Moore 

J.  S.  Pillsbury  Jr. 

L.  A.  Pomeroy  Jr. 

O.  L.  Rand 
W.  Rockefeller 

F.  C.  Shattuck 

’35  dp. 

F.  E.  Midkiff 

’36 

M.  M.  Chatfleld 

E.  L.  Lasell 

D.  K.  Usher 

’36  S. 

T.  A.  D.  Jones  Jr. 
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’36  M. 

L.  G.  Hutchins 

’37 

D.  B.  Badger 
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"No  undertaking  has  done  more  good 
for  less  money  than  the  medical  work  of 
the  various  societies  in  China,  of  which 
Yale-In-China  is  an  outstanding  example. 
It  is  especially  valuable  at  the  present 
time  when  China  is  going  through  the 
most  desperate  period  in  her  long  history." 

Rear  Admiral  HARRY  ERWIN  YARNELL,  U.S.N., 
Former  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet, 
Now  Retired 
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NO  DEFEAT 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  American  trustees  of  the  China  Col- 
■L  ^  leges,  the  chairman  called  upon  a  visiting  staff  member  from 
West  China  for  a  brief  message.  After  two  years  of  war-time 
service  in  his  College,  this  staff  member  and  his  family  had  been 
sent  to  England  for  a  period  of  rest— only  to  have  their  furlough 
begin  with  the  invasion  of  Poland,  and  end  amid  the  bombs  rain¬ 
ing  down  on  London.  Now  he  was  returning  to  war-torn  China, 
leaving  his  wife  and  three  small  children  in  America. 

"My  message,”  he  responded  to  the  chairman’s  invitation,  "is 
best  expressed  in  the  words  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  one  now 
sees  displayed  everywhere  in  the  homes  and  shops  of  London— 
'We  are  not  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  defeat— they  do  not 
exist.’  One  finds  that  same  spirit  everywhere  among  the  people 
of  China.  In  that  spirit  our  Christian  Colleges  have  gone  ahead 
with  their  work,  and  will  continue  to  carry  on.” 

This  spirit  of  the  Colleges,  as  they  begin  their  fourth  war  year, 
is  shown  by  the  messages  they  have  been  sending  during  recent 
weeks.  "Auspicious  opening”— "Applicants  more  than  doubled” 
— "Record  enrollment”— "Remarkably  fine  spirit”— such  phrases 
are  frequent  in  letters  and  telegrams  being  received  these  days. 

The  initial  enrollment  during  the  opening  days  of  the  semester 
which  began  this  September  far  exceeded  all  previous  records. 
The  opening  figures,  with  some  reports  still  incomplete  and  with 


no  late  registrants  counted,  reached  a  total  of  7,734,  about  twelve 
hundred  more  than  the  previous  record,  established  in  1939-40. 
The  chart  shows  the  trend  of  enrollment  in  the  Colleges  in  the 
last  seven  years— the  first  three  being  peace  years,  the  last  four 
war  years.  Detailed  figures  for  the  last  two  years  are  given 
below: 


Institution 

Complete 

Enrollment 

opening 

Enrollment 

Cheeloo  . 

1939-40 

.  258 

1940-41 

290 

Lukien . 

.  197 

297 

Ginling  . 

.  160 

199 

Hangchow  . 

.  642 

756 

Hua  Chung  . 

.  130 

150 

Hwa  Nan  . 

.  64 

87 

Lingnan  . 

.  536 

626 

Nanking  . 

.  519 

651 

St.  John’s  . 

.  885 

1,130 

Shanghai  . 

.  777 

829 

Soochow  . 

.  793 

1,058 

West  China  . 

.  595 

591 

Yenching  . 

.  982 

1,070 
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THE  COLLEGES  AT  WORK 


Much  has  been  said  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  about  the 
destruction  of  educational  work  in  China.  Even  more  has 
been  said  in  recent  weeks  about  the  withdrawal  of  Americans 
from  the  Far  East.  Many  American  friends  of  the  Christian 
Colleges  of  China  have  gained  the  impression  that  a  number  of 
these  institutions  may  have  been  closed  or  destroyed,  and  their 
staffs  and  students  scattered. 


It  should  therefore  be  emphatically  reiterated  that  during  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  first  three  and  one-quarter  years  of  the 
Sino-Japanese  conflict,  none  of  these  Christian  Col¬ 
leges  in  China  has  suspended  its  work  for  any  pro¬ 
longed  period,  and  none  has  had  its  physical  plant 
entirely  destroyed.  As  this  bulletin  goes  to  press  in 
mid-October,  every  one  of  the  Colleges  is  operating 
at  full  capacity,  the  normal  number  of  staff  members  are  at  their 
posts,  and  every  College  is  in  possession  of  its  own  campus.  In 
the  light  of  what  they  have  already  accomplished,  we  believe 
that  despite  the  threats  of  new  disturbances  in  the  Far  East,  all 
of  the  Colleges  will  go  steadily  ahead  with  their  work  through¬ 
out  the  academic  year  just  now  beginning. 

Chengtu,  until  three  years  ago  considered  far  out  on  the  West¬ 
ern  fringe,  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  typical  educational 
center  in  the  China  of  today.  Here  West  China 
West  China—  Union  University  is  host  to  three  Christian  Col- 
New  Center  leges  from  the  east— Cheeloo,  Ginling,  and  Nan- 
of  Education  king— and  to  the  medical  school  of  a  government 

institution.  National  Central  University.  The 
commodious  West  China  campus  is  filled  to  overflowing,  but  with 
the  help  of  numerous  hastily  erected  temporary  structures  and 
an  infinite  store  of  good-humored  patience,  an  extensive  educa¬ 
tional  program  goes  smoothly  and  efficiently  on. 

West  China  is  the  one  educational  center  where  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  permanent  new  buildings  has  continued  during  the  war. 
Last  year,  despite  difficulties  in  securing  building  materials,  the 
long  awaited  new  University  Hospital  neared  completion.  It  will 
provide  invaluable  observation  and  clinical  facilities  for  what 
is  now  China’s  largest  center  of  Christian  medical  education. 

When  the  Colleges  in  West  China  held  their  united  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  last  June,  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether 
sufficient  new  students  could  get  to  Chengtu  this  autumn  to 
replace  these  graduates,  and  others  who  might  be  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  work.  But  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  for 
admission  was  so  large  that  the  opening  enrollment  this  autumn 
was  substantially  larger  than  ever  before. 

The  spirit  of  each  of  the  Colleges  in  West  China  may  be 
glimpsed  in  the  following  passage  from  a  recent  report  by  a 
member  of  the  Ginling  staff: 


All  the 
Colleges 
Carry  On 


The  Colleges  have  learned  to  use  local  materials  for  even 
complex  pharmaceutical  equipment. 


"As  one  looks  back 
over  the  past  three 
years,  and  thinks  of 
what  the  College  has 
gone  through  in  the 
midst  of  the  national 
crisis,  it  is  hard  to  sum 
up  any  striking  effects 
and  differences.  So 
much  effort  has  gone 
into  maintaining  the 
normal  life  and  work, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the 
spirit  and  temper  of 
Ginling.  A  certain 
hardening,  perhaps,  a 
capacity  to  bear  great¬ 
er  hardships,  which 
makes  the  spirit  both 
more  enduring  and 
more  resilient;  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  widen¬ 
ing  and  deepening  of 
the  horizon.  The  travel 
and  the  change  of 
place  have  brought  a  far  clearer  realization  of  the  vastness  of 
China,  and  of  the  greatness  of  its  opportunities  and  their 
challenge,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  insight  into  the  depths 
and  difficulties  of  the  problems  which  China  must  face  both 
now  and  after  the  war.  A  certain  relaxation  in  meeting  diffi¬ 
culties,  a  refusal  to  live  at  tension  the  whole  time  is  also 
characteristic  of  Ginling,  and  I  think  of  China  at  large  a 
relaxation  which  is  at  times  irritating  to  the  outsider  who 
wishes  to  see  things  done  at  a  higher  tension  and  in  a  greater 
hurry,  but  which  speaks  well  for  the  possibility  of  a  long 
resistance,  and  which  matches  well  with  the  vastness  and 
difficulty  of  the  problems  which  cannot  possibly  be  met  in  a 
hurry.  What  Ginling  will  be  like  when  she  emerges,  it 

is  hard  to  say— but  something— I  dare  wager — of  which  her 
Founders  and  their  Founder,  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  will  not 
need  to  be  ashamed.” 


The  new  West  China  Hospital  arises 
from  the  piles  of  building  materials. 


A  second  great  center  of  Christian  educational  work  has  been 
the  city  of  Shanghai.  Here  four  of  the  Colleges  from  the  East 
China  area— Hangchow,  St.  John’s,  Shang¬ 
hai,  and  Soochow— together  with  units  from 
some  of  the  other  institutions  in  that  region, 
have  continued  working  together  in  rented 
quarters  as  the  Associated  Christian  Colleges 
(in  Shanghai).  During  1939-40  the  students  of  this  group  of 
Colleges  in  Shanghai  comprised  almost  half  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  Colleges  in  China.  At  the  beginning  of 
1940-41  the  Shanghai  Colleges  had  a  further  large  increase  in 
students. 


Associated  Chris¬ 
tian  Colleges 
(in  Shanghai) 


During  the  past  year  the  gradual  improvement  of  conditions 
in  Shanghai  made  it  possible  for  both  St.  John’s  and  the  University 
of  Shanghai  to  make  increased  use  of  their  own  campuses.  It  has 
been  anticipated  that  during  1940-41  still  more  work  could  be 
done  on  those  campuses,  thus  relieving  to  some  extent  the  over¬ 
crowded  condition  of  the  temporary  quarters  occupied  by  the 
group  jointly.  Because,  however,  of  Shanghai’s  exposed  position 
whenever  disorders  arise  in  East  Asia,  there  is  often  greater  need 
to  make  new  adjustments  to  changing  situations  here  than  in  the 
case  of  institutions  further  in  the  interior. 

In  Peking,  Yenching  University  enjoyed  a  most  successful 


normal 

Yenching 

Stands 

Its  Ground 


year.  Although  operating  in  occupied  territory  called  for  both 
tact  and  restraint  on  the  part  of  staff  and  student  body,  life  and 
academic  activities  on  the  campus  appeared  on  the  surface  more 
that  in  most  other  centers.  Its  enrollment  exceeded  all 
previous  records.  But  1940-41  promises  to  eclipse 
last  year,  for  the  opening  enrollment  indicated 
that  around  1,100  students  would  be  on  hand 
when  registration  was  completed. 

The  earnestness  and  patriotism  of  the  Yenching 
students  and  graduates  have  been  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the 
extent,  variety,  and  importance  of  their  service  to  the  nation 
during  this  period  of  crisis.  Each  war-time  class  of  graduates 
has  more  than  upheld  this  record  as  its  members  have  turned 
immediately  to  constructive  and  often  sacrificial  forms  of  ser¬ 
vice  throughout  the  country. 

In  Fukien  Province  both  Hwa  Nan  College  and  Fukien  Chris¬ 
tian  University  have  gone  quietly  ahead  with  their  work.  Each 
institution  has  found  it  advisable  to  remain  in  the 
interior  of  the  province— Hwa  Nan  at  Nanping 
and  Fukien  at  Shaowu.  Here,  despite  the  handi¬ 
caps  of  inadequate  facdities  and  the  limitations  of 
travel,  well-rounded  programs  have  been  maintained.  The  en¬ 
rollment  of  both  Colleges  was  somewhat  low  in  1939-40,  but  has 
been  increased  this  year. 


The  Fukien 
Colleges 


For  two  years  now,  Lingnan  University  has  operated  as  the 
guest  of  Hong  Kong  University,  using  that  institution’s  class¬ 
rooms  in  the  late  afternoon  and  at  night,  sharing 
Lingnan  in  its  library,  renting  business  lofts  to  supplement  lab- 

Hong  Kong  oratories.  Although  life  and  university  activities 
®  ®  under  these  conditions  are  difficult  and  strenuous, 

Lingnan  has  not  only  held  its  own  but  has  even  grown  in  the 
size  of  its  student  body  and  the  strength  of  its  faculty. 


Of  all  the  Colleges  in  the  group,  the  one  that  has  travelled  the 
furthest  to  find  quiet  and  peace  is  Hua  Chung.  After  many 
months  of  seeking  a  suitable  location  in  the  West, 
Hua  Chunp  Chung  settled  down  in  the  little  city  of 

in  Hsichow  Hsichow.  The  year  1939-40  was  devoted  not  only 
to  academic  pursuits  but  also  to  the  solution  of 
the  practical  problems  of  operating  under  very  restricted  con¬ 
ditions.  The  enrollment  during  193  9-40  was  reduced  because 

of  the  difficulties  of 
travel,  but  the  enter¬ 
ing  class  in  September, 
1940  was  a  large  one 
and  the  College’s  total 
student  body  was 
therefore  materially 
increased. 


Tti>o  war-time  Yenching  graduates. 


While  the  teaching 
work  of  eleven  of  the 
Colleges  has  now  been 
transferred  to  tempo¬ 
rary  locations,  the 
campuses  of  all  of  these 
institutions  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  centers  of 
life  and  activity.  Each 
campus  is  under  the 
care  of  veteran  mem¬ 
bers  of  staff  who  are 
not  only  guarding  the 
property  but  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  constructive 
programs  of  service  to 
the  destitute  and  suf¬ 


Miss  Li  and  Miss  Spicer  of  the  Ginlivg  faculty  at  an  outdoor 
demonstration  of  2,000  women  spinners  in  a  cooper¬ 
ative,  of  which  Miss  Li  is  an  executive. 


fering  peoples  of  the  surrounding  areas. 

In  Tsinan,  the  Cheeloo  Hospital,  Dispensary,  School  of  Nurs¬ 
ing,  and  School  of  Theology  are  going  on  with  their  work,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  campus  is  devoted  to  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  rural  problems,  and  to  special  courses  in  rural 
reconstruction. 


In  Nanking,  the  Ginling  and  Nanking  campuses  have  been 
kept  very  busy.  At  Ginling,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  a  Homecraft  Course  for  women,  a  five-year 
Middle  School,  and  three  schools  for  small  chil¬ 
dren,  have  combined  to  create  a  veritable  beehive 
of  activity.  At  the  University  of  Nanking  the 
Hospital  has  continued  in  vigorous  operation,  and 
the  plant  in  general  has  been  devoted  to  agricultural  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  experimentation,  and  to  other  activities  related  chiefly 
to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  area. 


Activities 
on  Original 
Campuses 


In  the  Shanghai  area,  the  St.  John’s  campus  has  continued  to 
be  used  for  an  increasing  amount  of  university  activities,  as  well 
as  for  relief  work.  During  the  year  the  University  of  Shanghai 
campus  was  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  University  authori¬ 
ties,  and  repair  work  has  been  going  forward.  Both  the  Hang¬ 
chow  and  the  Soochow  campuses  suffered  from  fighting  and 
disorders  in  these  vicinities,  but  during  the  year  were  used  in¬ 
creasingly  for  relief  and  other  work. 


In  Foochow,  both  the  Fukien  and  the  Hwa  Nan  campuses  are 
used  as  administrative  headquarters  of  these  institutions,  and 
are  carrying  on  a  limited  amount  of  relief  and  supplementary 
activities  in  the  very  seriously  impoverished  area  in  and  around 
the  city  of  Foochow. 

In  Canton,  the  Lingnan  campus  houses  an  elementary  school 
for  600  children  from  nearby  villages,  and  continues  to  provide 
occupational  work  for  the  needy  people  of  that  area. 

In  Wuchang,  the  Hua  Chung  campus  has  been  cared  for  by 
American  members  of  staff,  and  is  the  center  of  a  varied  program 
of  constructive  service. 


In  every  center  of  teaching  work,  on  every  campus  where 
at  present  no  regular  university  activities  are  possible,  the  spirit 
is  the  same.  It  is  to  carry  on,  to  do  the  things  called 
Carry  On!  for  by  the  existing  situations,  to  serve  freely  and 
joyfully  the  needs  which  are  to  be  found  on  every 
side,  to  look  and  plan  for  that  day  in  the  future  when  peace  will 
once  more  come  to  China  and  the  opportunities  of  service  will 
be  greater  than  ever. 


THIS  PERMANENT  AND  UNIVERSAL  CHRISTIAN  OBLIGATION 


ALMOST  as  I'emarkable  as  the  record  of  the  Colleges  in  going 

^  forward,  and  even  growing,  during  these  war  years,  has 
been  the  maintenance  of  their  financial  support. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  in  1937  the  Colleges  have 
not  only  had  to  keep  up  their  normal  expenditures  but  have  also 
had  to  meet  five  types  of  emergent  financial  problems:— ( 1 )  Ex¬ 
penses  of  removal  to  less  exposed  positions,  and  construction  of 
temporary  accommodations.  (2)  Provision  of  special  aid  for  stu¬ 
dents  whose  families  have  been  impoverished  by  the  war.  (3) 
Additional  expenditures  connected  with  enlarged  opportunities 
of  service.  (4)  Sharp  rise  in  prices  and  operating  costs  due  to 
war-time  scarcity.  (5)  Steadily  diminishing  value  of  Chinese 
currency. 

The  last  of  these  problems  has  been  particularly  acute  in  con¬ 
nection  with  one  major  source  of  income— funds  received  from 
China.  As  will  be  noted  on  the  chart,  Chinese  income  just  before 
the  war  began  amounted  to  at  least  half  of  the  total  operating 
budgets  of  the  Colleges.  The  Chinese  government  and  people 
have  maintained  this  support  in  an  amazing  way,  despite  the 
critical  economic  problems  created  by  the  war.  The  actual 
amount,  in  national  currency,  received  from  Chinese  sources  in 
1939-40  was  but  slightly  less  than  that  received  in  193  5-36,  but 
because  of  the  drop  in  Chinese  currency  the  value  of  this  income 
was  only  about  one-fourth  as  great. 

The  second  source  of  income  for  the  Colleges  is  that  coming 
from  America  and  Britain,  including  the  personnel  and  cash 
grants  supplied  by  mission  boards, 
income  on  endowment  held  by  their 
boards  of  trustees,  grants  from 
foundations,  support  from  univer¬ 
sity  and  college  organizations,  and 
recurrent  gifts  from  individuals. 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
past  five  years  this  regular  income 
from  British  and  American  sources 
has  remained  at  almost  a  uniform 
level  between  US$800,000  and 
$900,000  per  annum. 

The  favorable  rate  of  exchange 
has  greatly  increased  the  productiv¬ 
ity  of  whatever  Western  income  can 
be  converted  into  Chinese  currency. 

Since,  however,  much  of  these  funds 
are  needed  for  salaries  and  travel  of 
Western  members  of  staff,  purchase 
and  transportation  of  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  meeting  other  obli¬ 
gations  in  Western  countries,  the  ac¬ 
tual  gain  has  not  been  very  large. 

In  the  autumn  of  1937,  American 
and  British  supporters  of  the  Col¬ 
leges  recognized  that  in  order  to 
keep  the  work  going  on  during  the 
war  they  must  provide  special  funds 
to  meet  emergency  needs  and  to  re¬ 
place  the  diminishing  value  of  the 
income  from  Chinese  sources.  Dur¬ 
ing  1937-3  8  over  five  thousand 
American  and  British  friends  of 
the  Colleges,  together  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foundations,  college  groups, 
churches,  and  other  organizations, 
generously  provided  emergency 
funds,  over  and  above  regular  sup¬ 
port,  amounting  to  about  US$300,- 


TREND  IN  SUPPORT 
DURING  LAST  SEVEN  YEARS 


000.  During  1938-39  and  1939-40,  similar  funds  were  raised, 
averaging  about  $260,000  per  year.  For  1940-41  a  fourth  Sus¬ 
taining  Fund,  amounting  to  $25  0,000,  will  be  required. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  chart  that,  even  with  the  addition 
of  these  special  funds,  the  total  income  of  the  Colleges  during  the 
war  years  has  been  less  than  it  was  in  peace  times.  Yet  these 
war  years  have  brought  heavy  additional  expense.  This  paradox 
can  in  part  be  explained  by  the  favorable  exchange  situation. 
But  the  continuation  of  the  Colleges  has  been  due  even  more  to 
the  sacrifice  and  devotion  of  all  members  of  the  administrative 
and  teaching  staffs.  Economies  have  been  pressed  at  every  point, 
staff  members  have  voluntarily  kept  their  salaries  at  or  below 
bare  subsistence  levels,  students  have  existed  on  almost  nothing, 
and  all  have  cheerfully  endured  overcrowded  quarters  and  scanty 
educational  facilities. 

During  these  war  years  friends  in  the  West  and  workers  in  the 
Colleges  have  felt  themselves  tied  together  more  closely  than 
ever  by  bonds  of  common  purpose,  united  activities,  and  shared 
sacrifices.  The  outbreak  of  the  European  conflict  did  not  cause 
American  friends  to  forget  that  what  is  happening  in  Asia  is 
still  just  as  important  as  before.  And  our  British  colleagues, 
despite  the  grim  realities  of  this  latest  "total  war,”  are  keeping 
up  their  support  of  the  work  in  China  in  a  manner  that  is  be¬ 
yond  praise. 

A  letter  sent  in  the  middle  of  September  from  the  London 
office  of  the  United  Committee  for  Christian  Universities  of 

China,  written  in  the  midst  of  air 
- - -  raids,  cheerfully  reports:— 
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“We  are  carrying  on.  You  know 
our  taxation,  yet  last  month  we  got 
a  hundred  pounds  in  small  gifts.” 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Lord  Halifax, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  thus 
defined  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  toward  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  missionary  enterprise  of 
which  the  Christian  Colleges  in 
China  are  an  integral  part:  — 

"It  is  said  that  some  who  reg¬ 
ularly  support  the  work  of  for¬ 
eign  missions  are  in  doubt  whether 
it  is  right  in  time  of  war  to  send 
money  out  of  the  country,  and 
also  whether  war  charities  and 
war  work  ought  not  to  take  pre¬ 
cedence  over  everything  else. 

"Action  already  taken  by  sev¬ 
eral  Government  departments  has 
shown  the  desire  of  the  British 
Government  that  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  Christian  missions  should 
continue.  I  am  myself  quite  clear 
that  the  support  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  time  of  war  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  Church’s 
witness.  I  should  much  regret  if 
the  responsibility  which  Christian 
people  rightly  feel  towards  the 
special  needs  and  charities  that 
press  upon  us  in  war  time  should 
lead  them  to  desert  this  perma¬ 
nent  and  universal  Christian  ob¬ 
ligation.” 
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China's  New  Psy  c  holosical  Front 

By  LO  CH'UAN-FANC 


-  By  HU  SHIH 

THK  ancient  Cliinese  liad  a  very  simple 
religion.  Prior  to  tlie  introduction  of 
Buddlii.sm  about  iUOU  years  ago,  we  had 
no  lieaven  as  a  place  to  live  alter  death, 
no  hell  as  a  place  in  which  wicked  people 
received  punishinent,  and  no  conception  of 
a  future  life  after  death.  Yet  there  were 
in  ancient  China  several  views  of  im¬ 
mortality.  One  view  is  that  posterity — 
the  physical  continuation  of  the  individual 
and  the  family  throughout  the  generations 
— is  one  form  of  immortality. 

Another  conception  of  immortality  was 
e.xpressed  by  the  statesman  Shu- Sun  Pao, 
wdio  in  the  year  548  B.C.  ( when  Confucius 
was  only  three  years  old )  said  that  there 
were  three  kinds  of  immortality:  The 
immortality  of  virtue  or  character,  of  serv¬ 
ice  or  achievement,  and  of  wise  speech. 
“These  are  not  forgotten  with  length  of 
time,  and  that  is  what  is  meant  by  im¬ 
mortality  after  death." 

From  my  younger  days  I  have  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  doctrine.  I  often  spt)ke  of 
it  to  my  foreign  friends  and  called  it  "The 
Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Three 
W's — the  Immortality  of  Worth,  Work, 
and  Words."  The  immortality  of  Worth 
refers  to  the  lasting  influence  of  great  per¬ 
sonalities.  such  as  Confucius,  Socrates, 
Jesus,  St.  Francis  of  .Assisi — men  of  great 
personal  magnetism  who  left  their  stamp 
on  all  those  who  came  near  them  directly 
or  indirectly.  By  the  immortality  of  Work 
is  meant  the  permanent  value  of  achieve¬ 
ment  of  great  statesmen,  great  empire 
builders,  great  generals,  great  leaders  of 
men  and  great  inventors  and  discoverers. 
The  third  immortality,  that  of  Words,  in¬ 
cludes  great  literature  and  great  thoughts, 
words  of  wisdom  e.xpressed  either  in  the 
great  philosophies  or  in  the  great  poetry 
and  prose  of  the  various  nations. 

F'or  many  years  the  idea  of  these  Three 
Immortalities  seemed  to  be  quite  satis¬ 
factory  to  me.  I  was  not  interested  in  the 
idea  of  personal  survival  after  death.  .As 
a  matter  of  fact  immortality  in  the  sen.se 
of  personal  survival  after  death  somehow 
has  never  aroused  much  interest  in  the 
Chinese  intellectual  class. 

But  as  time  went  on  and  as  I  grew  older, 

I  began  to  find  that  the  dixrtrine  of  the 
Three  Immortalities  was  in  need  of  some 
revision.  It  is  defective  in  the  first  place 
in  being  too  aristocratic,  too  e.xclusive. 
How  many  people  are  there  in  this  world 
(Continued  on  j'ai/c  8) 


I  T  is  common  to  hear  people  .say  in  this 
country  that  all  Chinese  are  alike,  or  to 
s])eak  of  the  ways  of  the  Chinese  as  an 
Oriental  puzzle.  People  who  say  such 
things  are  impressed  first  of  all  by  the  ap¬ 
parently  great  differences  between  Chinese 
and  .Americans. 

The  differences  are  obvious  and  striking 
to  a  stranger's  eyes :  yellow'  skin,  dark 
eyes,  dark  straight  hair  and  small  stature 
immediately  mark  the  Chinese  as  a  dif¬ 
ferent  racial  group.  Closer  contact  only 
seems  to  enlarge  the  differences.  For  the 
Chinese  speak  a  strange  foreign  language ; 
they  eat  strange  foods ;  their  native  cos¬ 
tume  is  strange;  their  art  and  music,  man¬ 
ners  and  morals,  social  traditions  and 
family  structure  are  unlike  things  in 
.America.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Chinese  are  somewhat  queer  and 
mysterious,  almost  incomi)rehensible  to  the 
average  .American. 

The  physical  and  cultural  traits  of  the 


Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 

(From  Till  aria) 
Something  in  her  face, 
.Something  in  her  gaze. 

Kindles  the  "Good  Flarth" 

.And  sets  its  heart  ablaze. 
Something  high  as  Love, 
Persuasive  as  its  story, 

Spreads  from  her  to  men 
.And  quickens  them  with  glory. 

Not  in  days  nor  years 
Brute  foes  shall  conquer  her. 
Not  in  smoke  nor  grief 
Shall  her  bright  beauty  blur. 
But  long  as  human  hope 
.And  Civilization  stand. 

China  will  follow 
This  lady  of  her  Land. 

.And  even  when  she  falls 
Over  her  shall  rise 
.\  grand  and  luminous  cloud 
To  lure  the  Future’s  eyes. 

For,  as  Flelen  lives 
In  dreams  that  have  sufficed. 

This  woman  shall  live,  too. 

With  Sparta — and  with  Christ, 
— Nat  C.  Hunnicut. 


Chinese,  which  distinguish  them  from  other 
racial  groups,  cannot  be  argued  out  of 
e.xistence.  Nothing  is  more  important  to 
understanding  than  to  acknowledge  the 
differences.  But  the  differences  which 
strike  the  eye  are  not  usually  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  in  establishing  a  sound  basis  for 
understanding.  True,  the  Chinese  speak 
a  different  language;  but  the  more  im- 
|)ortant  thing  is  that  they  can  talk  like 
human  beings.  They  eat  birds’  nest  soup 
and  “century  old"  eggs,  but  the  important 
thing  is  that  they,  also,  have  to  eat  in  order 
to  survive.  Like  other  human  beings,  they 
need  clothing  and  shelter  for  physical 
comfort :  and  they  indulge  in  art  and  music 
and  religion  and  philosophy,  for  the 
lileasures  of  the  heart  and  the  nourishment 
of  the  mind. 

Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than 
to  say  that  all  Chinese  are  alike.  The 
professed  inability  to  tell  one  Chinese 
from  another  is  no  excuse  for  labelling  them 
“all  alike."  Often  the  deficiency  in  per¬ 
ceptual  ability  is  but  a  cover  for  lack  of 
real  interest  in  people  as  persons.  It  is 
like  forgetting  names  because  one  does  not 
really  want  to  remember  them. 

There  are  certain  common  cultural  traits 
in  all  Chinese;  but  it  is  not  by  treating  all 
Chinese  as  alike,  but  by  acknow'ledging 
the  important  individual  differences  in  per¬ 
sonality  that  one  may  truly  understand 
them.  .Again,  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of 
the  Chinese  as  if  they  all  belonged  to  the 
past. 

There  are  significant  differences  between 
modern  Chinese  and  their  ancestors.  No 
wise  man  would  try  to  understand  con¬ 
temporary  .American  life  and  problems  by 
merely  reading  the  .American  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  visiting  places 
like  the  Old  Witch  Jail  and  the  House  of 
Seven  Gables.  A’et  I  have  known  people 
who  think  that  by  examining  the  -Aanalects 
of  Confucius,  or  the  landscape  paintings  of 
Sung  artists,  they  are  getting  acquainted 
with  modern  China.  The  historical  interest 
would  Ire  more  helpful  if  brought  up  to 
ilate. 

Between  racial  groups  as  well  as  within 
the  same  people,  there  are  differences  and 
differences,  and  none  are  absolute  or  in- 
comi)arable.  In  my  opinion,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  differences  in  emotional  expression, 
intellectual  interest,  and  volitional  attitude, 


The  Chinese  Christian  Student 


though  nut  so  conspicuous  as  differences  in 
color  of  skin  or  hair,  in  language  or  diet, 
are  more  illuminating  and  more  helpful 
m  understanding  people.  If  we  are  to  study 
the  psychology  of  tlie  Chinese,  w'e  should 
observe  their  reactions  in  typical  human 
situations.  We  should  note  not  only  how 
their  traditional  reactions  differ  from  those 
ol  westerners,  but  also  how  ancient  and 
modern  Chinese  differ  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tions.  Let  us  speak  first  of  the  traditional 
Chinese  pattern  of  behavior. 

A  Chinese  husband,  returning  home  from 
a  long  absence,  meets  his  wife  in  a  large 
family  gathering.  Even  before  their  own 
relatives  they  do  not  embrace.  They  do  not 
kiss  each  other.  Their  love  is  non-demon¬ 
strative  in  public.  Not  only  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  but  also  between  parent  and 
child,  esnecially  the  grownup  son  or 
daugiiter,  the  e.xpression  of  affection  is 
somewhat  restrained.  In  a  situation  which 
gives  cause  for  great  joy,  a  certain  sup¬ 
pression  of  emotion  is  considered  more 
appropriate  than  an  outburst  of  feeling. 
Uncontrolled  and  spontaneous  emotional 
expression  is  not  a  typical  traditional  re¬ 
action  among  the  Chinese. 

..-V  Chinese  who  has  done  a  good  piece  of 
work  is  complimented  by  his  triends.  He 
wouldn't  think  of  acknowledging  the  com¬ 
pliment  by  promptly  saying,  "Ihank  you, 
1  am  glad  to  hear  it.  ’  That  would  be  an 
act  of  self-assertion  unbecoming  a  Chinese 
gentleman.  Instead,  he  would  politely  de¬ 
cline  the  words  of  praise,  for  self-efface¬ 
ment  is  a  traditional  virtue.  The  Chinese 
of  the  traditional  school  would  not  make 
good  missionaries,  for  they  have  no  desire 
to  impose  themselves  upon  others. 

In  the  face  of  intellectual  problems,  the 
traditional  reaction  pattern  was  well  set 
by  Confucius,  whose  interests  were  prag¬ 
matic  rather  than  abstract.  He  would  leave 
unanswered  questions  concerning  "after 
death,"  because  there  was  so  much  to  know 
about  life.  He  would  worship  the  gods  “as 
if'  they  were  present,  and  would  not 
bother  to  enter  into  metaphysical  contro¬ 
versies.  Throughout  Chinese  history,  until 
China's  contact  with  the  west,  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  Nature  was  contemplative, 
rather  than  exploratory.  There  was  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Nature  ;  there  was  little  e.x- 
perimentation  with  the  physical  forces  of 
the  universe. 

One  word  may  characterize  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Chinese  psychological  reaction ; 
moderation.  It  was  moderation,  or  balance, 
proportion  or  harmony,  that  formed  the 
guiding  principle  of  Chinese  behavior  until 
modern  times.  One  may  .--ay  that  the  spirit 
of  moderation  was  embodied  in  Chinese 
culture. 

Take  architecture  as  a  symbolic  e.xample. 
The  form  that  has  dominated  Chinese  archi¬ 
tecture  is  one  that  cooperates  with  the 
natural  landscape.  It  does  not  strive  to 
penetrate  into  heaven  but  clings  modestly 
and  with  dignity  to  Mother  Earth,  Far 
from  being  grotesque,  Cliinese  architec¬ 
ture  is  the  wooden  expression  of  perfect 
balance  and  proportion. 

Or  consider  Chinese  landscape  painting. 
Man  is  a  part  of  Nature's  scenery.  There 
is  non-assertion  of  human  personality.  The 
perspective  is  not  that  of  man,  even  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  importance  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  but  that  of  a  soaring  bird,  who  looks 
at  Nature  with  no  discrimination. 

Tage  T wo 


So,  also,  in  Chinese  moral  philosophy, 
the  maintenance  of  right  human  relation¬ 
ships  finds  its  basis  in  the  idea  of  harmony, 
which  discourages  striving  for  power,  but 
allows  room  for  human  satisfaction.  Moral 
fanaticism  and  moral  indifference  are  no 
part  of  Confucian  philosophy. 

The  time-honored  Chinese  style  of  life 
with  its  emphasis  on  moderation,  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  western  style,  not  because 
the  basic  needs  and  motives  of  the  Chinese 
are  different.  The  difference  is  seen  rather 
in  the  different  inodes  of  response  to  sim¬ 
ilar  situations  and  in  different  standards  of 
satisfaction.  Such  differences,  moreover, 
are  not  of  kind  but  of  degree.  Whereas 
the  westerner  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
he  has  explored  heaven  and  earth  and 
wrestled  with  time  and  space,  the  Chinese 
have  limited  their  interests  mostly  to  the 
practical  and  mundane. 

The  dominant  note  of  moderation  in  Chi¬ 
nese  traditions  is  not  due  to  any  special 
racial  trait  inherited  by  the  Chinese.  Cer¬ 
tain  social  factors  have  undoubtedly  com¬ 
bined  to  shape  the  Chinese  way  of  living. 
For  centuries,  Chinese  civilization  has  been 
an  agricultural  civilization.  In  such  a  cul¬ 
ture,  man’s  sense  of  dependence  on  Nature 
and  the  importance  of  cooperating  with 
Nature,  cannot  be  e.xaggerated.  The 
farmer  learns  to  wait  upon  Nature  and 
understands  the  futility  of  forcing  his  will 
upon  Mother  Earth.  There  is  a  time  for 
everything  and  nothing  in  particular  can 
be  gained  through  excessive  labor.  The 
farmer's  outlook  on  life  thus  comes  to  be 
more  conservative  than  that  of  the  city 
worker  who  does  not  feel  the  restraining 
hand  of  Nature. 

.Again,  the  structure  of  Chinese  family 
life  is  such  as  to  suppress  rugged  indi¬ 
vidualism,  and  give  place  to  tolerance  and 
moderation.  In  a  large  family,  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  to  learn  to  respect  each  other's 
wants,  and  moderation  has  a  great  social 
value  in  maintaining  as  well  as  promoting 
domestic  harmony.  Finally,  the  ideological 
influence  of  Confucian  thought,  especially 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  and  the  accept¬ 
ance  and  iiropagation  of  this  doctrine  by 
most  of  China's  absolute  rulers,  have  firmly 
established  moderation  as  the  publicly 
honored  and  socially  desirable  mode  of  liv- 

However,  this  traditional  behavior  pat¬ 
tern  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  supreme 
among  contemporary  Chinese.  It  is  not 
accuiate  to  interpret  the  behavior  of  con¬ 
temporary  Chinese  in  terms  of  old  cultural 
values  alone.  For  the  Chinese  of  today  no 
more  resemble  their  Confucian  ancestors 
than  modern  .Americans  resemble  their  Pil¬ 
grim  F'athers.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
psychology  of  modern  Chinese.  It  is  im- 
jiossible  to  group  all  Chinese  of  all  periods 
into  one  psychological  pattern  and  to  speak 
of  them  all  as  alike.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  ignore  tiie  tremendous  forces  that  have 
been  changing  China  and  the  Chinese  ever 
since  the  western  man  first  visited  the 
Celestial  Empire.  New  forces  are  reshap¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  Chinese  peojile, 
and  the  iisychological  front  in  China  today 
—the  China  that  is  not  memorizing  the 
Confucian  Classics,  but  fighting  Japan, 
reading  Karl  Marx,  and  b  lilding  industrial 
cooperatives — presents  quite  a  different  pic¬ 
ture. 

.At  least  three  major  influences  have  de¬ 


termined  the  fate  of  China's  new  psycho¬ 
logical  front.  First  of  all,  modern  Chinese 
have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  ap¬ 
parent  success  of  western  militarism.  China 
has  suffered  most  at  the  point  of  western 
guns,  and  has  lost  much  because  she  has 
Deen  unable  to  play  the  role  ol  a  military 
"power.  '  When  international  disputes  are 
settled,  not  by  appeal  to  reason,  but  by  ap¬ 
peal  to  brute  lorce ;  when  nations  are 
ranked  not  by  the  number  of  peace-loving 
citizens,  but  by  the  number  ol  battleships 
and  airplanes,  it  is  diiricult  to  convince 
modern  Chinese  youth  that  China's  im¬ 
mediate  salvation  does  not  lie  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  ot  all  her  military  resources. 
.Wild  today,  fighting  japan,  China  finds 
herself  greatly  handicapped  because  she 
has  to  depend  on  others  tor  the  supply  of 
war  materials.  Under  such  circumstances, 
moderation  easily  loses  its  traditional  value. 

lA  second  great  influence  in  reshaping 
the  Chinese  psychology  is  the  apparent  suc¬ 
cess  of  western  science  and  technology. 
F  rom  their  own  bitter  experience,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  have  learned  that  without  science  and 
technology,  it  is  impossible  to  build  up  a 
military  force  strong  enough  to  expel  the 
invaders.  Last,  but  not  least  is  the  idea  of 
democracy — the  principles  of  freedom  and 
equality.  Nothing  has  fired  the  souls  of 
Chinese  youths  today  as  much  as  the  call 
for  self-determination.  The  roots  of  de¬ 
mocracy  might  have  existed  in  ancient 
China,  but  it  is  the  contact  with  the  West 
that  has  brought  home  to  the  Chinese  that 
they  have  a  right  to  free  and  independent 
living. 

These  forces  that  have  been  at  work  in 
China  for  the  last  hundred  years  are  ef¬ 
fecting  great  psychological  changes  among 
the  Chinese.  Family  consciousness  is 
gradually  being  replaced  by  national  con¬ 
sciousness.  Instead  of  the  suppression  of 
individual  rights  and  silent  submission  to 
authority,  there  is  growing  demand  for 
social  and  political  freedom.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  contempt  for  the  fighting  soldier  is 
no  longer  tolerated,  but  his  role  is  publicly 
glorified  as  that  of  a  national  hero.  Natural 
lorces  are  no  longer  left  to  private  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  exploited  by  the  most  scientific 
means  available  to  force  Nature  to  the 
service  of  man.  Resistance,  not  modera¬ 
tion,  is  the  new  slogan  of  the  people. 

The  new  s])irit  of  China  is  nationalistic, 
democratic,  revolutionary  and  scientific.  So 
far  as  emotional,  intellectual  and  volitional 
desires,  interests  and  attitudes  are  con¬ 
cerned,  modern  Chinese  are  not  so  different 
from  their  contemporaries  in  America. 
They  possess  the  same  basic  human  desires 
for  security,  love  and  recognition.  They 
manifest  the  same  resentment  in  any 
frustration  of  these  desires.  On  this  human 
level,  Chinese  and  .Americans  have  many 
ideals  in  common. 

(  Dr.  C.  F.  Lo  is  professor  of  psychology 
at  Hua  Chung  College,  having  obtained 
his  doctorate  at  Chicago  a  few  years  ago. 
He  is  planning  to  pioneer  the  field  of  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  in  China.  He  has  recently  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  study  institutions  for  the 
mentally  defective  in  this  country.  He  is 
now  observing  at  Rockland  State  Hospi¬ 
tal.  concentrating  on  their  work  with 
children.  He  was  formerly  secretary  of 
our  Central  Executive  Board  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations 
at  Chicago. ) 
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Luk  Kieok  Cnfc,  llonykonij , 
I'chruary  0,  1940. 

President  Cleveland  brought  me  safely 
liere.  The  boat  arrived  at  I’aikoo  Dock 
about  8 :00  a.m.  Sunday,  but  no  passengers 
were  allowed  to  go  down  until  tour  hours 
later.  Mrs.  Luh  Hao  Sin  Ching,  who 
studied  in  Ginling  from  1920  to  1921,  and 
her  family  met  my  brjat.  Needless  to  say, 
1  had  a  wonderful  time  with  Mrs.  Lull's 
family.  The  home-cooked  Chinese  food  was 
such  a  treat,  and  it  was  much  better  than 
"chop  stiey  1  ' 

•Miss  Djang  Han  Chiu  (1933)  and  I 
went  shopping.  1  was  surprised  to  find 
that  Hongkong  currency  had  gone  up  so 
much.  .\t  the  present  rate  ot  exchange, 
one  Hongkong  dollar  equals  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  national  currency.  One 
.American  dollar  equals  three  dollars  and 
ninety-seven  cents  Hongkong  currency. 
Prices  have  gone  up  about  four  times 
what  they  were  two  years  ago. 

Yesterday  afternoon  dear  Mrs.  N.  S. 
New  gave  me  a  welcome  party.  .\11  Gin- 
ling  graduates  in  Hongkong,  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  husbands  were  invited.  There 
were  sixteen  Ginling  girls,  two  husbands 
and  four  grand-children  present.  Besides 
a  lovely  afternoon  tea,  we  had  a  delicious 
Chinese  dinner.  I  made  an  informal  talk 
on  "The  Educational  Trends  and  Condi¬ 
tions  in  ..\merica."  I  was  also  asked  to  give 
a  rather  detailed  report  about  the  process 
of  getting  a  Ph.I).  degree  in  Northwestern 
L'niversity.  Oh,  it  was  such  a  joy  and 
comfort  to  see  my  Ginling  friends  in  Mrs. 
New's  place! 

The  plan  now  is  for  me  to  take  the  air¬ 
plane  trip  to  Chungking  on  the  night  of 
the  tenth  of  February.  Dr.  \Vu  has  care¬ 
fully  arranged  with  Mrs.  New  about  my 
air  trip  ticket,  .^t  present  it  is  just  im¬ 
possible  to  travel  by  way  of  the  French 
Indo-China  railroad  on  account  of  the 
bombings.  There  were  seventeen  planes 
which  "visited"  one  of  the  bridges  along 
the  railway  between  Haiphong  and  Kun¬ 
ming.  Dr.  W'u  is  in  Chungking  from 
February  4th  to  14th.  I  might  be  able  to 
see  her  there. 

Fcltniary  1 

I  am  afraid  I  may  have  a  "complex"  on 
visiting  schools.  Miss  Loh  Ai-djen  ( 1931 ) 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  visit  True  Light 
School  and  Miss  Li  Hwei-lien  (1936)  took 
me  to  visit  Hwa  Ying  Girls’  School.  Both 
are  refugee  schools  in  Hongkong.  Un¬ 
fortunately.  none  of  them  were  in  session 
because  of  the  China  New  Year  which 
comes  on  February  8th  this  year.  One 
could  not  expect  to  see  normal  school  con¬ 
ditions  in  Hongkong  during  the  war  time. 

How'ever,  it  was  a  great  inspiration  to 
see  and  know  that  educational  work  has 


been  going  on  although  classrooms  and 
bedrooms  are  very  crowded.  True  Light 
School  has  the  advantage  of  having  more 
space  outside.  The  natural  setting  of  the 
hillside  is  very  attractive  and  healthy. 
Hwa  Ying  Girls'  School  uses  a  .Methodist 
Church  as  classroom.  Five  classes  have 
been  conducted  in  the  main  room.  Four 
classes  occiqiied  the  four  corners  and  the 
fifth  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  One 
could  imagine  what  a  task  it  would  be  for 
both  teachers  and  students. 

Luk  Kwok  Cafe  is  about  a  hundred  steps 
away  from  the  sea.  Since  my  arrival  1  have 
seen  hundreds  of  little  temporary  shanties 
or  huts  being  built  for  the  New  'I'ear's 
Fair.  The  shanties  are  made  of  bamboo 
poles  and  grass  mats.  In  these  shabby- 
looking  huts  one  find  almost  everying  one 
needs  for  daily  living — beautiful  flowers, 
fresh  fruits,  lovely  dishes,  gorgeous  scrolls 
and  many  other  beautiful  things.  Streams 
of  people  from  different  walks  of  life  are 
visiting  and  doing  business  in  these  un¬ 
attractive  looking  stores. 

I'chnniry  8  (China  N ne  Year) 

Happy  New  Year  to  you!  Firecrackers 
have  been  popping  for  two  days,  hut  it  is 
much  more  “jen-nao"  (noisy  and  excited) 
today.  It  surprised  me  very  much  that 
all  those  little  liuts  were  gone  when  1  got 
up  this  morning  !  Last  night  Mrs.  Loh 
and  I  window-shopped  until  midnight.  \Ve 
did  not  buy  many  things,  but  it  was  fun 
to  watch  people,  see  things,  and  most  of 
all  to  "follow  the  crowds."  It  is  incom¬ 


prehensible  how  and  when  those  huts  were 
removed. 

Since  coming  down  to  the  dining  room 
for  breakfast,  1  have  seen  more  than  thirty 
people,  men  and  women,  coming  in. 
.Among  those  thirty  people,  there  was  only 
one  man  who  shook  hands  with  other  peo¬ 
ple  when  he  said  his  New  Year  greetings. 
.All  the  rest  shook  hands  in  the  old  Chi¬ 
nese  fashion — shaking  hands  with  oneself 
— which  the  Westerners  used  to  joke  about. 
I  have  no  intention  to  argue  for  or  against 
the  Chinese  way  of  shaking  hands,  but  it 
is  very  interesting  to  know  that  in  Llong- 
kong  a  number  of  the  old  Chinese  customs 
are  still  observed. 

After  New  Year's  dinner,  Mrs.  Luh  and 
I  had  a  very  joyful  ride.  We  went  around 
the  island  once  by  car  and  then  around  the 
peak  by  ricksha.  From  the  |)eak  we  came 
down  by  tram  car.  Hongkong  is  a  lovely 
place.  No  wonder  this  city  has  been  called 
one  of  tihe  most  beautiful  harbours  in  the 
world.  My  engagement  for  the  air  trip 
on  February  KItli  has  been  cancelled.  I  am 
going  to  leave  Hongkong  on  the  11th. 

*  * 

There  is  not  much  space  to  put  down  all 
my  impressions  about  Hongkong.  My 
first  im])rcssion  is  that  Hongkong  is  very 
crowded.  The  streets  along  the  seashore, 
or  bund,  are  full  of  peoide.  It  seems  that 
every  foot  of  the  sidewalks  and  main 
streets  is  occupied.  I  may  have  seen  too 
many  "white  skinned"  people  in  the  past 
three  years  and  a  half.  It  looks  to  me 
that  there  are  so  many  people — if  not 
everybody  I  met  on  the  streets — who  are 
undernourished.  People  seem  rather  rest¬ 
less.  They  appeared  to  be  so  busy,  but  if 
one’s  eyes  followed  them  for  a  few  minutes 
one  could  find  them  just  wandering  around. 
Nearly  everyone  has  a  sense  of  insecurity. 

February  10 

My  trip  from  .America  hack  to  China 
on  the  ocean  was  very  unpleasant.  I 
might  start  from  San  Francisco  where  I 
had  a  wrong  mental  state  of  being  afraid 


Chinese  delegates  at  the  Amsterdam  Conference  last  summer. 
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that  1  would  ibe  seasick,  and  I  was  cer¬ 
tainly  sick  this  time.  From  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Flonolulu,  it  was  rougher  than  in 
summer  months  of  course,  and  I  was 
completely  under  the  weather  for  five  days. 
1  was  so  starved  and  sick  when  we  reached 
Flonolulu  that  1  almost  gave  up  my  visit 
there. 

You  all  know  how  I  love  to  see  places 
and  people.  I  went  down  from  the  boat 
about  4:30  p.m.  on  January  17th.  I  first 
mailed  off  a  few  letters  and  then  1  visited 
Chinatown.  By  the  time  I  found  a  Chinese 
restaurant,  1  was  pretty  tired,  .\fter  a 
big  bowl  of  noodles,  1  felt  very  satisfied. 
Then  my  ambition  was  very  much  stimu¬ 
lated. 

The  next  thing  1  wanted  to  do  was  to 
wash  my  "dirty  head."  By  a  big  mistake 
1  entered  a  Japanese  beauty  shop.  There 
were  four  very  attractive  Japanese  girls. 
Very  soon  I  made  them  feel  at  ease  by 
chatting  on  tlie  subject  of  Flonolulu.  They 
were  all  born  and  raised  there.  The  thing 
which  they  wanted  to  talk  about  most  was 
my  black  tapestry  dress. 

On  my  w'ay  back  to  the  pier,  1  met  a 
Chinese  lady,  Mrs.  Li,  on  the  street.  I 
tried  to  get  information  about  directions 
at  first,  but  she  was  so  friendly  she  in¬ 
vited  me  to  her  restaurant.  Soon  1  found 
out  that  she  wanted  me  to  write  a  Chinese 
letter  for  her  to  her  friend  in  Hongkong. 
So  1  did.  She  admired  my  Chinese  writing 
so  much  and  I  have  never  heard  such  praise 
in  my  life.  Of  course  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Li 
could  not  read  and  write  much  Chinese. 
If  they  could,  I  am  afraid  that  they  would 
be  very  much  disappointed  about  my  Chi¬ 
nese  writing. 

They  offered  to  give  me  a  ride  and  I 
accepted  wdth  great  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Li 
seenied  to  think  that  I  had  never  seen  red 
and  green  lights  on  street  corners.  He 
gave  me  a  very  good  lesson  on  the  colored 
light  system.  "When  the  red  color  is  on, 
it  means  danger,  and  when  the  green  color 
is  on  it  means  you  are  safe  to  go,"  he  said. 
He  also  told  me  that  fountains  can  he 
lighted  with  different  colors.  By  the  time 
we  were  in  the  Honolulu  University  Li¬ 
brary,  I  was  fully  prepared  to  learn  from 
Mr,  Li  how  to  find  a  book  in  a  library. 

They  were  so  sincere  and  proud  of 
Honolulu  and  the  things  they  knew.  1 
must  give  myself  credit  for  pretending 
that  I  was  a  very  ignorant  person  and  1 
W'as  a  good  learner.  Naturally,  1  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  only  this  kind  of  en¬ 
tertainment.  I^ter  on  I  asked  him  to  take 
me  to  the  Chinese  Church  where  I  met 
Mr.  Djang  Han  who  was  on  the  tour  of 
Christian  Youth  Movement  in  China  last 
year.  Then  we  visited  Pastor  Marks  and 
Mrs.  Shell  who  entertained  the  Chinese 
student  group  when  we  first  went  to 
-■\merica. 

*  *  * 

From  Honolulu  to  Yokohama  my  trip 
was  unusually  rough,  especially  near  the 
Japanese  current.  It  happened  that  last 
week  Japan  had  a  big  blizzard  which  the 
Japanese  announced  as  the  biggest  one  in 
the  last  fifty  years.  Our  boat  reached 
Yokohama  on  January  28th.  On  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  2Sth,  it  was  a  very  critical 
day.  For  several  hours  the  engineers  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  The  President  Taft, 
the  boat  in  front  of  us,  broke  its  rudder 
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"IVhenas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes — " 

The  silken  muniinr  of  her  clothes 
Clives  voice  to  ghostly  death  refrain 
And,  with  the  tongue  of  unseen  stain, 
Macbeth,  the  murderess,  speaks  again. 

It  matters  not  if  moths  are  killed 
But  when  the  blood  of  babes  is  skilled 
Loud  must  we  raise  our  strickened  cry 
"Out,  out  danincd  sfiot — ."  What  hellish 
dye 

Is  this  that  streaks  the  Eastern  skyl 

for  every  woven  silken  thread 

Some  human  destiny  is  dead 

And  those  zvho  icalk  with  step  so  proud 

Crush  trembling  forms  in  sorrozo  bowed. 

Whose  future  lies  in  silken  shroud. 

ILo,  Julia’s  silks  zoould  sigh  in  vain 
Lor  louder  sound  the  cries  of  pain. 

On  streets  zvhere  Julia  never  trod 
III  blood  her  footsteps  print  the  sod — 

11 'here  once  Cain’s  altar  too  mocked  Cod. 

— Bob  Martin.  3rd. 


and  was  unable  to  sail  from  Hongkong, 
W’c  were  so  afraid  that  something  would 
happen  to  our  boat.  F'ortunately,  we  ar¬ 
rived  safely  at  both  Yokohama  and  Kobe. 
The  Chinese  in  the  third  class  were  not 
allowed  to  go  on  shore  in  Yokohama  or 
ill  Kobe  and  we  did  not  feel  that  w'e  were 
deprived  or  that  we  missed  anything.  In 
the  meantime,  we  had  a  good  chance  to 
s.eep  quietly  and  to  make  up  on  meals. 

February  10 

War  psychology  does  help  in  making 
people  feel  insecure  and  suspicious,  My 
own  experiences  on  the  boat  are  very 
good  examples.  We  were  all  very  carc- 
lul  about  our  "behavior  and  w'ords”  on 
the  boat.  A  group  of  Chinese  students 
who  traveled  in  the  third  class  usually  sat 
and  played  together  on  the  deck.  We  were 
carefully  "watched  and  listened  to”  by  a 
man  from  "the  Origin  of  the  Sun,”  He 
must  have  been  very  disappointed  when 
he  did  not  get  anything  out  of  us. 

.Among  the  Chinese  there  was  a  sort  of 
suspicion,  too.  F'or  example,  I  was  taken 
as  a  commissioner  of  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  and  among  another  group  they 
thought  that  I  might  be  a  traitor  who 
was  used  by  the  enemy  country.  There  is 
no  need  to  multiply  such  kind  of  examples. 
But  it  is  worthwhile  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  third-class  Chinese  trav¬ 
elers  were  under  some  kind  of  emotional 
strain  on  the  boat.  After  w'e  passed  Japan, 
there  was  a  new  atmosphere.  All  the 
Chinese  students  (about  14  of  us)  came 
together  and  eacli  of  us  had  some  sort  of 
"confession"  to  make.  We  discovered 
that  every  one  of  us  had  one  sort  of  sus¬ 
picion  or  another  about  our  fellow  pas¬ 
sengers.  Oh,  what  a  life ! 

Chungking,  February  13 
Here  I  am  in  Chungking,  the  war  time 
capital  !  The  plane  did  not  leave  on  the 
eleventh  as  we  were  informed. 

I  moved  from  Hongkong  to  Kowdoon 
on  F'ebruary  11.  In  Kowloon  I  have  seen 
my  college  classmates,  Mrs.  Ma  ( lu  Sju 
Ahng,  1928)  and  Mrs.  Francis  Gwoh 
(Wang  Gin-yung,  1936).  Mrs.  Gwoh 
was  my  hostess.  She  has  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  house  and  a  charming  garden. 

The  plane  was  supposed  to  leave  Kow¬ 
loon  at  2:30  a.m.  February  12.  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Gwoh  sent  me  to  the  airdrome  at 
1  :30  a.m.  The  plane  did  not  leave  until 
4  :45  a.m.  It  was  not  easy  to  wait  for  such 
a  long  time,  but  tbe  excitement  kept  me 
awake.  Of  course,  everyone  had  to  be 
weighed.  Most  of  us  did  not  look  very 
"slender !"  There  was  a  young  man  who 
wore  a  set  of  western  clothes,  one  padded 
long  gown,  two  fur-lined  long  gowns,  and 
an  outside  long  gown.  He  looked  very 
much  like  a  "rubber”  doll.  His  appear¬ 
ance  made  everybody  laugh.  I  did  not 
look  much  better  either.  From  inside  to 
outside  I  had  19  layers. 

The  air  trip  from  Hongkong  to  Chung¬ 
king  was  fairly  comfortable,  but  it  was 
very  foggy  and  we  could  not  see  anything 
at  all.  The  whole  trip  took  about  si.x 
'.lOurs,  and  we  stopped  at  Kweilin  about 
thirty  minutes. 

Chungking  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
mountains.  Dugouts  have  been  made  in 
the  rocks.  This  natural  protection  is  cer¬ 
tainly  advantageous.  Dr.  WTi  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Twinem  are  here.  It  seems  that 
everybody  is  here  !  Last  night  a  farewell 
|)arty  was  given  to  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Rape  by 
the  refugee  friends  (down-river  people). 
There  were  about  thirty  Nanking  friends 
whom  I  used  to  know. 

This  afternoon  1  gave  a  speech  in 
Madame  Chiang's  Leadership  Training 
School  for  Women.  It  is  very  encourag¬ 
ing  to  see  those  eager-looking  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  devote  their  lives  to  their 
country  sisters  and  China.  China  needs 
more  people  like  them.  From  the  Gilding 
■AlumiiK  .Association,  I  learned  this  af¬ 
ternoon  that  our  .Alumnae  take  very  active 
parts  in  the  National  Reconstruction 
Program. 

Cheugiu,  March  19 

Time  flies  quickly!  I  can  hardly  realize 
1  have  been  in  Chengtu  for  a  month.  These 
days  have  been  very  busy  and  I  have  not 
had  time  to  write.  Today  we  have  a 
holiday  in  memory  of  Dr.  Sun  A’at-sen.  I 
must  add  a  few  lines. 

Miss  Tsui  Ya-lan  (1929)  and  I  flew 
from  Chungking  to  Chengtu  on  the  14th 
of  last  month.  It  was  a  fine  day  and  we 
could  see  the  mountains,  rivers  and  fields 
very  clearly  from  the  air.  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sight  all  the  way  from  Chungking  to 
Chengtu.  The  Chinese  artists  must  have 
very  good  imaginations.  The  air  view  of 
the  mountains  and  fields  looked  very  much 
like  the  Chinese  paintings  seen  in  China 
and  in  American  museums.  China  is  a 
beautiful  country.  The  airplane  is  a  won¬ 
derful  bird  when  we  use  it  in  the  right 
way,  isn't  it  ? 

Dr.  Djang  Siao-sung  (1926),  Dr.  Chen 
Bin-dji  (1928),  Dr.  Ruth  Chester  and  a 
few  other  old  friends  gave  me  a  very  warm 
welcome  when  I  arrived  at  Chengtu.  The 
friendly  and  familiar  faces  soon  made  me 
feel  at  home  with  the  Ginling  group,  but  1 
must  confess  tliat  the  old  associates  of  the 
Nanking  campus  played  an  active  part  in 
my  thinking  for  the  first  two  weeks.  It 
took  some  time  to  realize  that  I  was  in 
Chengtu  and  not  in  Nanking,  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  am  not  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Chengtu  and  Nanking. 

The  West  China  campus  as  a  whole  is 
quite  attractive.  I  am  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  the  West  China 
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“The  Good  Shepherd"  and  "The  Ascension"  were  presented  by  Chang  Shan-tze,  the  "tiger  artist,"  to  Fordham 
University  as  a  token  of  the  Chinese  people's  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  American  missionaries  in  China. 
Prof.  Chang  had  never  painted  a  religious  subject  prior  to  his  conversion  to  Catholicism  three  years  ago.  Shown  with 
him  are  Consul  General  Tsune-chi  Yu  and  Rev.  Robert  I.  Cannon,  Fordham  president. 


people  are  so  generous  in  letting  the  (bjwn- 
river  Chinese  share  their  library,  class¬ 
rooms,  and  laboratories.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  no  problems  at  all.  but  compara- 
tivelv.  the  conflicts  are  small.  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  the  students  lament  on  war 
conditions,  but  I  am  disappointed  in  those 
who  seem  to  be  drifting.  The  majority  of 
the  students  are  fairly  liappy  and  seem  to 
be  aware  of  what  is  going  on  at  the  front. 
We  have  so  many  limitations  in  library, 
laboratory,  and  other  facilities.  When  I 
think  of  the  fact  that  Ginling  has  been 
transplanted  into  C'hengtu  for  only  two 
years  and  a  half,  the  growth  is  astonish¬ 
ing  This  means  strong  conviction,  great 
courage,  and  devoted  consecration  of  the 
group.  I  certainly  take  my  hat  off — if  I 
have  one — to  Dr.  Wu  and  the  whole  staff 
for  their  wonderful  work. 

Being  a  lover  of  mountains,  I  am  still 
partial  to  Chungking.  Chengtu  is  as  flat 
as  a  pan.  The  soil  is  very  rich.  Various 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are  grow¬ 
ing  here.  Greenery  can  be  seen  all  year 
round.  Flowers  are  plentiful  in  variety 
and  quantity.  1  have  seen  i)lum  flowers, 


peach  flowers,  roses,  Chinese  orchids,  vio¬ 
lets,  magnolia,  crabaiiple  blossoms,  sweet 
peas,  and  several  other  kinds  of  flowers. 
It  seems  strange  that  all  sort  of  flowers 
blossom  at  this  time.  It  is  also  a  treat  to 
have  so  many  orange  trees  here.  The  rich 
tail-looking  bamboo  often  makes  me  think 
of  our  heavenly  Hangchow'.  The  palm 
and  orange  trees  also  remind  me  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  .America.  Except  that  it  is  too 
foggy  and  damp  in  winter  seasons,  Cheng¬ 
tu  is  a  good  place  to  live. 

There  is  a  general  scarcity  of  food  in 
.Szechwan  this  year  because  of  lack  of 
rain.  Generalissimo  Chiang  has  already 
ordered  the  people  to  raise  more  potatoes 
in  tlie  Szechwan  region.  In  case  the  crops 
of  wheat  and  rice  fail  us.  we  shall  have 
potatoes  to  depend  on.  The  i)rice  of  rice, 
meats,  and  vegetables  have  gone  up  con¬ 
siderably.  \Mnle  prices  have  gone  up, 
wages  remain  still.  It  makes  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  our  laboring  class  to  struggle 
for  existence. 

Here  I  am  in  Chengtn,  .Szechwan, 
teaching  in  Ginling  College!  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  work  with  the  col¬ 


lege  students  who  are  so  eager  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  leadership.  Things 
have  changed  so  much  since  I  left  China 
in  1936.  With  regard  to  physical  en¬ 
vironment  and  material  comforts,  we  are 
living  in  our  great  grandmothers’  period, 
and  in  some  way  they  were  much  more 
comfortable  than  we  are.  But  W'e  are 
very  glad  to  live  here  than  in  other  parts 
of  Chma  where  there  is  no  freedom  and 
love. 

To  my  friends  in  America  :  I  may  not 
be.  able  to  write  individual  letters  very 
often,  hut  I  will  try  to  write  general  let¬ 
ters  once  in  a  while.  If  you  can  spare 
your  precious  time  to  write  me,  your 
letters  will  always  be  very  welcome.  The 
ordinary  mail  from  America  to  China 
costs  only  five  cents  and  these  letters  can 
reach  me  two  to  six  months  later.  If  you 
put  24  cents  on  mark  it  “air  mail  in 
China,"  they  will  reach  me  a  month  to 
six  weeks  later.  Seventy  cents  will  he 
enoug’h  for  a  “China  Clipiier"  letter  and 
it  takes  only  about  three  weeks. 

Thank  you  all  again  for  your  interest 
in  me  and  for  your  kindness. 
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The  Chinese  Christian  Student 


CHINESE  STUDENTS  IN 

AMERICA  —  1939-1940 

By  Place  of  Birth 

China  U.  S, 

Hawaii  Canada 

Total 

983  748 

475 

31 

2,237 

By  Courses 

Agriculture  . 

.  50 

Liberal  .Yrts  . 

.  343 

.Yrchitecture  . 

.  25 

Librarv  Science  . 

.  4 

Business  . 

.  121 

Medical  Sciences: 

Chinese  . 

.  1 

Bacteriology  . 

11 

Economics  . 

.  103 

Dentistry  . 

29 

Education  . 

.  225 

Medicine  . 

49 

Engineering: 

Nursing  . 

22 

Aeronautical  . 

.  32 

Optometry'  . 

4 

Chemical  . 

.  34 

Pre-Medical  . 

49 

Civil  . 

.  71 

I’harmacv  . 

14 

Electrical  . 

.  39 

Public  Health  . 

10 

General  . 

. 154 

Wterinarv  Medicine  . 

1 

Mechanical  . 

.  47 

-  189 

Mining  . 

.  12 

iMilitary  Science  . 

.  1 

Radio  . 

.  8 

Music . 

.  17 

—  397 

Polit  cal  Science  . 

.  39 

English  and  Journalism,,.. 

.  40 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 

.  14 

Fine  Arts  . 

.  9 

Science  . 

.  178 

Forestry  . 

T 

Social  Science  . 

.  120 

.  1 

.  46 

Graduate  . 

.  215 

Unclassified  . 

.  28 

Home  Economics  . 

.  59 

— 

Law  . 

.  10 

2,237 

HOW  TO  SPEND  A  PROFITABLE 
SUMMER  VACATION 
By  RALPH  C.  SCOTT 

General  Secretary,  Committee  on  Friendly 
Relations  Among  Foreign  Students 

When  one  undertakes  to  spread  before 
Chinese  students  the  opportunities  lor  use 
of  the  sunrmer  vacation  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  profit  and  enjoyment,  tlie  page 
entitled  “What  the  Intetligent  Student  is 
Doing  This  Summer”  (a  summer  directory 
of  conferences,  industrial  laboratories  and 
work  camps)  in  the  '‘intercollegian  and 
Far  Horizons’  lor  April  1940,  is  recom¬ 
mended.  'i  here  are  listed  tne  summer 
conferences  ot  the  Student  V.M.C.A.  and 
V.WhC.A.,  some  summer  service  groups 
in  New  \ork,  San  Francisco,  Alemphis, 
St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  other  cities ;  and 
study  groups  m  the  historical  records  of 
the  'life  of  Jesus  held  m  beautitul  spots 
in  California  and  New  \ork  State.  It  you 
do  not  have  access  to  the  magazine  in  a 
student  V.M.C.A.  reading  room,  sent  fil- 
teen  cents  in  stamps  to  the  “Intercollegian,” 
347  Madison  .Vvenue,  and  receive  a  copy. 

different  type  of  activity  is  that  of 
student  counselor  in  a  camp  for  boys  of 
high  school  and  younger  ages  which  offers 
a  student  his  living  e.xpenses  and  in  most 
cases  cost  of  his  ticket  to  and  from  the 
camp.  Such  camps  as  the  following  have 
indicated  that  they  would  welcome  a  for¬ 
eign  student  counselor  : 

Camp  Woodstock,  Woodstock  \’alley. 
Conn. 

Camp  Kittatinny,  Orange,  N.  J.,  Y.  M. 
C.A. 

Camp  Morris,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Camp  Wilson,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Camp  Pratt  on  Staten  Island 
Camp  Chingachgook,  on  Lake  George  in 
New  York 

Camp  .\bnaki  at  North  Hero,  Vermont 
Phantom  Lake  Camp.  Mukwonago,  Wis. 

They  usually  open  about  June  25th  to 
30th  and  continue  for  four  to  si.x  or  eight 
weeks,  the  majority  for  six  weeks. 

Camp  directors  make  these  comments, 
regarding  what  is  expected  of  a  counselor  : 

“To  live  with  the  cani’pers  and  share  with 
their  activities,  contributing  whatever  tal¬ 
ents  he  may  have  toward  enriching  the 
camp  program.  He  must  like  young  people 
and  enjoy  working  with  them.” 

“Counselor  for  cabin  of  seven  boys ; 
speak  in  chapel  at  Vesper  Services  Sun¬ 
day  evenings  and  at  international  campfire 
programs.  Assist  with  music,  crafts  or 
other  special  skills." 

Concerning  the  past  experience  with 
camp  counselors,  directors  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  things  to  say : 

“We  have  had  Chinese,  East  Indian, 
Greek  and  Egyptian  young  men  and  all 
have  been  well  liked  by  the  campers  and 
have  added  greatly  to  the  camp  program 
by  building  good  will  and  World  Brother¬ 
hood.” 

"Mr.  C  (a  Chinese  student  )  of  Harvard 
contributed  so  much  last  year  that  w'e 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  return.” 

Write  to  this  office  if  you  wish  an  ap¬ 
plication  blank  for  one  of  these  camps. 

There  is  an  interesting  "Work  and  Lan¬ 
guage  Camp  held  on  the  campus  of  God¬ 
dard  College  at  Plainfield,  Vermont,  wdiere 
foreign  college  students  are  invited  to 
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share  with  high  school  boys  and  girls  in 
a  program  of  language  study,  manual 
work,  and  recreation. 

The  summer  college  student  conferences 
referred  to  above  are  held  at ; 

Camp  Okata,  East  Sebago,  Maine 
Silver  Bay  on  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. 

Talladega  College,  Talladego,  Ala. 

Lake  Geneva,  W'isc. 

Hollister,  Mo. 

Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Seabeck  on  Hood’s  Canal,  Wash. 

The  period  of  conferences  is  one  week 
to  ten  days ;  one  can  be  sure  to  find  many 
congenial  friends  at  such  a  summer  con¬ 
ference. 

There  is  an  annual  Chinese  Christian 
youth  conference  of  California  known  as 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Conference  held  at  Zephyr 
Point,  Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada,  which  draws 
about  80  to  100  delegates  from  the  cities, 
towns,  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
state.  It  will  be  held  this  year  from  .Yugust 
4  to  11  and  is  opened  to  all  young  people, 
Chinese  or  American,  and  a  few  delegates 
here  on  vacation  from  Hawaii  generaMy 
attend.  This  conference  was  originally 
sponsored  by  the  Western  Department  of 
the  C.S.C.A.,  but  it  is  now  autonomous  of 
the  C.S.C.A. 


New  York  Holds  Annual 
Spring  Banquet  at  China  Lane 

New  York  Unit  CSC.Y  held  its  .Ynnual 
Spring  Banquet  on  May  10  at  China  Lane 
Restaurant.  Prof.  Henry  P.  Y’an  Dusen 
of  Lhiion  Theological  Seminary  whose 
new  book  “For  the  Healing  of  Nations” 
recounts  his  e.xperiences  in  China,  encour¬ 
aged  the  students  to  take  heart  and  look 
confidently  towards  the  future  because 
there  is  optimism  in  China,  and  .Ymerica 
ho'ds  a  profound  belief  in  China’s  future. 

Miss  Beatrice  Chang,  social  chairman, 
was  toastmistress.  Miss  Rose  Chang,  ac¬ 


companying  herself  on  the  butterfly  harp, 
delighted  the  audience  with  her  Chinese 
songs.  Miss  Nanc\'  Yuklan  Jay,  so  tiny 
she  had  to  be  stood  up  on  a  table  to  be 
seen,  recited  in  Chinese.  Sheffield  Cheng, 
chairman,  reported  on  the  year’s  activities, 

t.  !|!  !|! 

Boston’s  Fourth  Annual 
Banquet  a  Huge  Success 

Boston's  CSC.Y  staged  its  fourth  an¬ 
nual  banquet  at  Horticultural  Hall  on 
May  17.  As  usual,  it  was  a  huge  success. 
This  was  inevitable,  for  it  was  sponsored 
by  all  the  governors  of  New  England 
States,  three  senators,  His  Eminence  Wil¬ 
liam  Cardinal  O’Connell,  and  many  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  civic  and  educational  life  of 
Boston.  Some  700  tickets  were  sold,  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  go  to  the  .Ymerican  Bureau 
for  Medical  .Yid  to  China. 

The  leaders  of  all  China  organizations 
sat  at  the  S|)eakers'  Table,  headed  by 
Prof.  .Y.  N.  Holcombe  of  the  Church 
Committee  for  China  Relief.  Col.  M. 
Thomas  Tchou  delivered  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  while  Bishop  Ralph  .Y.  Ward,  just 
returned  from  Chungking,  urged  Amer¬ 
ica  to  do  her  best  to  helj)  China.  Oscar 
W.  Haussermann,  president  of  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  toastmaster. 
The  documentary  film,  “The  Four  Hun¬ 
dred  Million,”  was  shown. 

All  friends  of  China  cooperated  to  make 
the  event  a  success,  and  the  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents  who  did  all  the  W'aitering  outdid 
themselves.  Most  of  the  food  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Chinese  restaurants,  and  the 
Trustees  of  Horticulture  Hall  generously 
lent  the  use  of  the  hall. 

It  *  * 

Dr.  Y.  Y.  Tsu,  former  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  CSCA,  was  consecrated  a  Bishop 
in  Shanghai  on  May  1.  He  will  be  re- 
snonsible  for  the  development  of  the  w’ork 
of  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Hui  in  Y’unnan  and 
Kweichow',  and  will  move  south. 
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Some  Chinese  students  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


ROLL  CALL  IN  CALIFORNIA 

By  ERNEST  LUM 


Oil  it.s  -Seventy-Second  Charter  Day, 
the  L  niversity  of  California  expres.sed  its 
acknowledgment  of  the  achievenient.s  and 
ccntrihntions  of  Dr.  Du  Shih.  China'.s 
.\nihas.sadur  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
lields  of  letters  and  science  by  conferring 
upon  Dr.  Hu  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws.  President  Sproul  voiced  liis 
high  esteem  of  His  K.xceliency  as  ''f'oet. 
|)hilosopher.  scholar,  statesman  and  .\m- 
hassador  from  a  sister  Repuhlic." 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  Oakland  .\ir- 
port  on  March  2<>  Dr.  Hu  was  greeted  hy 
Consul-Oeneral  and  .Mrs.  h'eng  ;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  Wing  .Mali  of  the  L'niversity ; 
hraiik  L.  Nipp,  Tse  Kiong  .Sun,  ( leorge 
Ho,  and  Richard  C.  Chen  of  the  Chinese 
student  body;  and  many  leaders  of  the 
Bay  .Area. 

During  his  short  visit  to  California, 
Dr.  Hu  addressed  many  .\nierican  anil 
Lhinese  organizations.  He  declared  that 
Chinas  power  is  rajiidly  increasing  and 
that  China  had  successfully  hurdled  its 
worst  crisis  in  the  fall  of  Canton  and 
Hankow  in  October,  ]h38.  He  reiterated 
liis  faith  in  the  strength  of  China  and  con- 
lidence  in  China’s  ultimate  victory. 

.Another  distinguished  visitor  to  otir 
canipns  was  l.t.  \\  ego  Chiang,  second  son 
of  Oeneralissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  who 
recently  liecanie  the  second  foreign  offi¬ 
cer  admitted  to  study  air  combat  tactics 
at  the  U.  S.  .Army  Tactical  .Air  School 
at  Afaxwell  Field,  .Alabama,  by  a  special 
act  of  Congress.  .At  a  tea  given  in  his 


honor  hy  the  Chinese  students  Lt.  Chiang 
reaffirmed  his  conviction  that  China  will 
emerge  victorious  in  our  war  of  resistance 
hy  (|uoting  statements  from  a  letter  which 
he  had  just  received  from  his  father. 

Our  beloved  co-worker,  Mrs.  George 
h'itch,  whom  many  CSC.A  memhers  will 
remember  for  her  tireless  efforts  to  help 
Lliiiia  in  her  present  struggle  was  also  a 
recent  visitor  to  the  Bay  .Area.  China¬ 
town  turned  out  eii  masse  to  welcome  her 
and  to  hear  her  siieak  at  the  Mandarin 
'I'lieater. 

Of  interest  to  our  many  friends  iier- 
haps  IS  the  recently  receiveil  letter  from 
the  Southwest  Union  University  in  China 
conlirming  the  safe  arrival  of  the  900  some 
odd  volumes  of  te.xt  books  sent  to  them 
.August  last  by  the  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  Words  have  also 
been  received  that  Prof.  Garner  Murphy 
of  New  A’ork  has  been  collecting  books 
and  journals  for  the  empty  shelves  of  the 
schools  in  China.  Certainly  there  are 
many  others  who  are  doing  the  same.  W'e 
mention  it  here  with  the  hope  that  more 
will  join  in  the  movement  to  help  our 
fellow  stuilents  in  China. 

The  FESSF  Drive  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  progressing  with  a  fund  total  of  $2,70(1 
according  to  the  latest  reports.  .A|>proxi- 
mate  contributions  from  indiviilual  col¬ 


leges  are  as  follows  : 

Lhiiv.  of  California . $1,075. 

Oregon  State  College .  429. 

Univ.  of  Oregon .  202. 


Whitman  College  .  175. 

College  of  Pacific .  108. 

San  Jose  State .  94. 

Williamette  Univ .  73. 


-Added  to  these  are  small  contributions 
from  twenty-eight  other  colleges  and 
universities.  Incidentally,  California  is 
leading  all  other  colleges  in  contributions 
this  year.  However,  the  University  of 
Illinois  still  holds  the  record  contribution 
of  $1,328.58  during  the  year  1938. 

-A  drive  was  recently  initiated  on  the 
San  hrancisco  State  College  Campus  when 
blank  L.  Nipp  was  called  to  address  its 
h acuity  on  behalf  of  the  movement,  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  topic  "The  Significance  of  the 
(- hinese  Student  Movement."  Jung-pang 
1-0,  also  of  the  Cal  campus,  took  the  re- 
s]ionsihility  in  addressing  the  student  body 
at  a  later  date. 

On  mid-.A])ril  the  first  Chinese  radio 
Iirogram  on  mainland  .America  was  initi- 
ated._  Tuning  in  to  KS.AN  (14(1(1)  from 
1();05  to  11  :()0  p.m.  (P.S.T. )  each  eve¬ 
ning  one  will  hear  Chinese  music  and 
songs,  and  the  latest  news  in  (Thinese. 
Talks  by  prominent  American  and  Chi¬ 
nese  leaders  are  also  featured  on  the  pro- 
gTams  broadcasted  from  the  Golden  Star 
Studio  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco’s 
Chinatown. 

'riie  Chinese  people  can  well  be  proud 
jff  Dim  P.  Lee  who  recently  placed  first 
in  the  Civil  Service  FLxaminations  on  So¬ 
cial  Work.  His  promotion  from  China¬ 
town  Housing  Project  Supervisor  to  a 
post  on  the  San  Francisco  W’elfare  Depart¬ 
ment  is  a  recognition  of  his  abilities  and 
the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  in 
the  past.  Our  congratulations,  Lim ! 
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The  Chinese  Christian  Student 


ON  IMMORTALITY 

- {Continued  from  page  1) - 

whose  achievement  in  character,  in  work 
and  in  literature  or  pliilosophical  w'isdoni 
cannot  ibe  forgotten  with  tlie  passing  of 
time?  How  few  people  can  be  considered 
immortals  in  any  one  of  the  three  classes? 

Christopher  Columbus,  for  example,  may 
be  immortal,  but  how  about  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  crew  ?  How  about  the  men  who 
built  his  ships  or  furnished  his  tools,  or 
the  many  .pioneers  who  had  paved  the  way 
for  him  either  by  courageous  thinking  or 
by  successful  or  unsuccessful  explorations 
ot  the  seas  ?  How  much,  in  short,  must 
one  achieve  in  order  to  attain  immortal¬ 
ity  ? 

In  the  second  place,  this  doctrine  fails 
to  furnish  any  negative  check  on  human 
conduct.  \'irtue  is  immortal,  but  how 
about  vice?  Shall  we  again  resort  to  the 
belief  in  Judgment  Day  and  Hell  Fire  fur 
our  moral  sanctions  ? 

Some  such  way  of  thinking  has  led  me 
to  rethink  the  problem  and  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  probably  we  have  to  uni¬ 
versalize  and  democratize  the  conception 
of  the  Three  Immortalities.  Probably 
everything  is  immortal.  Probably  every¬ 
thing  that  we  are,  everything  we  do,  and 
everything  we  think  or  say,  is  immortal 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  its  effect,  its  con¬ 
sequence  somewhere  in  this  world.  And 
that  effect  in  turn  will  have  its  own  con¬ 
sequence  somewhere  else,  and  the  thing 
goes  on  in  infinite  space  and  through  in¬ 
finite  time. 

.\s  I  have  once  said : 

"A  man  is  what  he  eats,  and  the  work  of 
the  Dakota  farmer,  the  C  alifornia  fruit 
grower,  and  a  million  other  food  providers 
lives  in  him.  A  man  is  what  he  thinks,  and 
everyone  who  has  influenced  him — from 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Confucius  down  to 
bis  parish  preacher  and  his  nursery  gover¬ 
ness — lives  in  him.  A  man  is  also  what  he 
enjoys,  and  the  work  of  numberless  artists 
and  entertainers,  living  or  long  dead,  re¬ 
nowned  or  nameless,  sublime  or  vulgar, 
lives  in  him.  And  so  on  ad  infinitum." 

I  remember  going  home  in  the  year  1917, 
after  eleven  years’  absence.  My  mother 
was  still  alive.  One  day  she  said  to  me  : 
"Take  this  key  to  our  vegetable  garden, 
and  see  your  own  bamboo  groves."  I 
said,  “Mother,  I  never  platited  any  bam¬ 
boo."  She  said,  "You  take  tlie  key  and 
look  in  the  vegetable  garden."  So  1  took 
the  key  and  opened  the  gate  to  the  vege¬ 
table  garden,  and  there  1  saw  large  groves 
of  bamboo,  growing  so  far  and  wide  that 
they  -were  invading  all  the  available  space 
in  the  vegetable  garden,  and  my  peoi)le  had 
to  build  brick  walls  deep  into  the  earth 
to  prevent  their  invasion  into  the  vegetable 
lots.  When  the  bamboos  couldn’t  grinv 
freely  in  my  garden,  they  crept  under¬ 
ground  and  came  up  in  some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  gardens.  So  there  was  not  only  in  my 
own  garden  a  big  bamboo  grove,  there  were 
thousands  of  bamboos  in  all  the  nearby 
gardens ! 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  this 
sight.  I  ran  home  and  said  to  Mother,  “I 
never  planted  that.”  She  said,  "You  did. 
Eleven  years  ago  you  came  home  from 
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Shanghai  for  a  vacation  and  one  evening 
you  were  standing  at  the  street  corner  by 
our  house,  and  our  neighbor  Uncle  Chun 
passed  by  you,  carrying  a  big  load  of  wood 
and  walking  very  fast.  When  he  saw  you, 
he  called  you  by  name  and  gave  you  a 
little  bamboo  root,  and  said,  'Take  this 
and  make  of  it  a  smoking  pipe  for  your¬ 
self.’  And  before  you  could  reply,  he  had 
gone.  So  you  took  that  little  bamboo  root 
liome  and  asked  rue  if  you  could  plant  it. 
\  ou  planted  that  one  little  bamboo,  smaller 
than  my  own  finger.  And  it  has  grown  !" 

1  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Yet  in  eleven 
years,  that  one  little  root  I  planted  had 
not  only  grown  into  a  big  bamboo  garden 
on  our  own  grounds,  but  spread  to  many 
other  gardens  in  the  neighborhood.  That 
is  the  way  tilings  grow;  that  is  the  way 
we  produce  consequences  even  in  places 
where  we  least  expect  them.  As  we  say  in 
Chinese,  "Sow  melons,  and  you  shall  get 
melons.  Sow  beans,  and  you  shall  get 
beans."  Sow'  wild  oats  and  see  how  they 
grow  ! 

Fourteen  centuries  ago  a  Chinese  scholar. 
Fan  Chen,  wrote  an  essay'  on  “The  De- 
structibility  of  the  Soul"  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  so  sacrilegious  that  his  Emperor 
ordered  seventy  great  scholars  to  refute  it. 
Of  course,  it  was  refuted.  But  five  hundred 
years  later  the  historian  Ssu-ma  Kwang, 
recorded  a  summary  of  this  sacrilegious 
essay  in  his  great  history.  And  another 
nine  hundred  years  passed.  Then  a  little 
boy  of  eleven  chanced  upon  tliis  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  thirty-ffve  words,  and  these  thirty- 
five  words,  alter  being  buried  for  fourteen 
hundred  years,  suddenly  became  alive 
again  and  are  Jiving  in  him  and  through 
him  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women. 

In  1912  there  came  to  my  .\hna  Mater, 
Cornell  University,  an  English  lecturer 
who  gave  an  address  on  the  impossibility 
of  founding  a  republic  in  China.  His  lec¬ 
ture  struck  me  then  as  quite  absurd,  but  I 
v\as  amused  by  his  peculiar  pronunciation 
of  the  vowel  o,  and  I  sat  there  imitating 
it  for  my  own  entertainment.  His  speech 
has  long  been  forgotten,  but  somehow  his 
pronunciation  of  the  vow'el  o  has  stuck  by 
me  all  these  years  and  is  probably  now  on 
the  tongue  of  hundreds  of  my  students 
without  anyones  ever  being  aware  that  it 
came  through  my  mischievous  mimicking 
of  Mr.  J.  O.  P.  Bland.  And  Mr.  Blantl 
never  knew  it. 

Twenty-five  centuries  ago  there  died  a 
beggar  in  a  valley  of  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains.  While  his  hotly  was  decomposing 
by  the  roadside,  there  came  a  young  prince 
who  saw  the  horrifying  scene  and  was  set 
to  thinking.  He  thought  over  the  im- 
■permanence  of  life  and  everything  else,  and 
decided  to  leave  bis  family  and  go  to  the 
wilderness  to  think  out  a  way  for  his  own 
salvation  and  that  of  mankind.  Years 
later  he  emerged  from  the  wilderness  as 
Buddha  the  Enlightened  One  and  pro- 
claimetl  to  the  world  tlie  way  he  had  found 
for  its  salvation.  Thus  even  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  dead  body  of  a  beggar  has 
imwittingily  contributed  its  part  to  the 
founding  of  one  of  the  greatest  religions  of 
the  world. 

This  line  of  reasoning  led  me  to  what 
may  be  called  the  religion  of  Social  Im¬ 
mortality,  because  it  is  essentially  based  on 


the  idea  that  the  individual  self,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  accumulated  effect  of 
the  social  self,  leaves  an  indelible  mark  of 
everything  it  is  and  everything  it  does 
upon  that  larger  self  which  may  be  termed 
Society,  or  Humanity,  or  the  Great  Being. 
The  individual  may  die,  but  he  lives  on  m 
this  Great  Self  which  is  immortal.  All  his 
virtue  and  vice,  merit  and  sin,  all  his  action 
and  thought  and  speech,  significant  or 
trivial,  right  or  wrong,  for  good  or  for 
evil — everything  lives  in  the  effect  it  pro¬ 
duces  on  the  Great  Self.  This  Great  Self 
lives  forever  as  the  everlasting  monumental 
testimony  of  the  triumphs  and  failures  of 
the  numberless  individual  selves. 

This  conception  of  Social  Immortality 
seems  more  satisfactory  than  the  ancient 
Chinese  doctrine  of  the  Three  Immortali¬ 
ties  in  that  it  includes  the  lowly  and  the 
insignificant  as  well  as  the  heroes  and 
sages,  vice  as  well  as  virtue,  crime  as  well 
as  meritorious  service.  And  it  is  this 
recognition  of  the  immortality  of  evil  as 
well  as  of  good  that  constitutes  the  moral 
sanction  of  the  doctrine.  The  decay  of  a 
dead  body  may  found  a  religion,  but  it  may 
also  plague  a  whole  continent.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  microscopic  bacillus  may  bene¬ 
fit  millions  of  people,  but  a  tiny  sputum 
from  a  consumptive  may  kill  multitudes 
and  generations.  A  chance  remark  of  a 
barmaid  may  lead  to  the  sudden  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  a  Zen  monk,  but  a  wrong  theory 
of  political  or  social  reconstruction  may 
cause  centuries  of  bloodshed. 

Truly  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them!  It  is  the  clear  recognition  of  the 
lasting  consequences  of  individual  conduct 
and  thought  that  constitutes  our  sense  of 
moral  responsibility.  The  individual  self 
owes  a  tremendous  debt  to  the  greater 
■Social  Self,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  hold  him¬ 
self  responsible  to  it  for  everything  he 
does  or  thinks  or  is. 

This  is  especially  true  in  social  and  po¬ 
litical  thinking  which,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  thinking  or  planning  for  a  nation,  for  a 
society,  for  a  world,  and  for  generations 
to  come.  Twenty-four  centuries  ago,  a 
young  prince  asked  Confucius  whether  it 
was  true  that  one  theory  might  ruin  a  state 
or  another  might  build  up  a  nation.  The 
question  sounds  silly,  but,  as  we  now  know, 
it  contains  much  truth.  Social  and  po¬ 
litical  tlieorizing  presents  in  reality  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  a  wise  theory  may  benefit 
mankind  while  a  wrong  philosophy  may 
actually  lead  to  centuries  of  war  and  de¬ 
vastation. 

Humanity  is  what  it  is  by  the  wisdom 
and  folly  of  our  fathers,  but  we  shall  be 
judged  by  what  humanity  will  be  vVhen  we 
shall  have  played  our  part.  Shall  we  say, 
'‘,\fter  us,  the  deluge?"  Or  shall  we  say, 
“.After  us,  the  millennium?” 

".After  us,  the  millennium?” — Address  be¬ 
fore  Neio  York  Society  of  Ethical  Cul¬ 
ture,  April  7. 
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16  Chestnut  Park,  Melrose  (Boston)  Mass. 
Januaty  4,  1941 


We  approve  of  your  request  for  the  President  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  true  facts  of  the  international  situation  and  the  consequence 
of  an  Axis  victory.  We  appreciate  the  strong  support  of  England  in  your 
message,  but  regret  there  vas  no  parallel  mention  of  China.  We  trust 
this  was  not  purposeful. 

Of  course,  you  are  well  aware  that  China  has  been  fighting  against 
odds  and  sustaining  hardships  compared  with  which  those  of  Europe,  terrible 
as  they  may  be,  are  still  mild.  China  is  holding  the  ramparts  for  democracy 
Just  as  much  as  is  England.  It  would  be  tragic  to  win  the  battle  for  free¬ 
dom  in  one  part  of  the  world  and,  allow  to  be  built  up  in  another  so  tremen¬ 
dous  a  power  as  the  Japanese  Empire  threatens  to  be.  The  war  in  Europe  and 
that  in  the  Far  East  are  inseparable. 

We  agree  that  aid  to  England. in  the  long  run  is  helpful  to  China. 

But  we  urge  you  tc  consider  that  aid  to  China  amounts  to  aid  to  England.  Our 
aid  to  China  has  been  deliberately  delayed  and  trifling,  and  given  grudgingly 
The  $100,000,000  we  have  loaned  her  is  but  one  thirtieth  of  the  amount  we  are 
proposing  to  grant  England  in  the  form  of  materials. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Far  East  demands  immediate  and  serious  alterations  more  closely  to  meet  these 
facts.  Not  only  does  China  need  more  aid  from  the  United  States.  This 
country  must  cease  its  participation  in  the  aggressions  of  Japan.  The  nom¬ 
inal  restrictions  we  have  imposed  to  date  have  been  but  two-faced  gestures, 
covering  the  fact  of  our  continued  traffic  in  the  essential  implements  of 
war  with  Japan.  The  burden  of  the  United  States  is  heavy;  we  have  leaned 
backwards  in  order  to  avoid  offending  a  country  whose  military  leaders  are 
guilty  of  the  worst  excesses  against  non-combatants,  quite  aside  from  repeat¬ 
ed  violations  of  our  own  legal  rights. 

The  omission,  in  statement  after  statement,  of  the  leaders  of  our 
Government  to  couple  China  with  England  seem  almost  calculated.  The  Chinese 
themselves  are  beginning  to  believe  this,  and  a  recent  article  by  Madame 
Chiang  Kai  Shek  indicates  China  may  well  be  lost  for  democracy  if  our  atti¬ 
tude  does  not  change.  At  least  we  could  acknowledge  our  debt  to  China  openly 
and  humbly.  In  the  vast  forces  contending  for  world  supremacy,  the  great 
weight  of  the  Chinese  people  has  been,  and  should  continue  to  be,  definitely 
on  our  side.  Immediate  and  wise  action  on  our  part  can  make  this  weight 
more  and  more  powerful.  Failure  to  grasp  this  opportunity  may  well  mean  the 
loss  of  China  and  our  being  confronted  with  a  menace  as  great  as  is  Hitler 
today. 


We  beseech  you  both  in  private  speech  and  in  any  further  public 
utterances  to  bespeak  this  strategic  responsibility  to  defend  democracy  in 
the  Far  East  by  supporting  the  Chinese  Eepublic. 

Sincerely  yours. 


C.  C.  Beasley 
Elizabeth  B.  Boyden 
S.  Macon  Cowles 
Frances  G.  Curtis 
E.  J.  M.  Dickson 
John  Alden  Degen 
Eleanor  Brooks  Fabyan 
Allan  Forbes 
J.  Dorothy  Gordon 

G.  Nye  Ste 


William  Ernest  Hocking 
Elizabeth  H.  Hodges 
Mary  Eliza  Horne 
William  Stuart  Howe 
William  Homer  Leavitt 
Kate  G.  Mudgett 
Denys  P.  Myers 
Warren  A.  Seavey 
Robert  J.  W.  Stone 
ger 


Please  reply  to  S.  Macon  Cowles,  16  Chestnut  Park,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Confidential 


January  14,  1941 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees; 

Life  on  our  campus  continues  outwardly  tranquil.  The  routine  of 
class-room  and  office,  of  library  and  laboratory,  proceeds  as  usual.  So  of 
social,  religious,  musical,  athletic  and  all  other  normal  featuresi  We  have 
lectures  by  learned  scholars  and  amateur  dramatics,  A  few  afternoons  ago 
there  was  a  farewell  reception  at  my  home  for  the  28  graduates  finishing 
this  term,  their  studies  having  been  deranged  by  the  war.  We  felt  that  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  formal  Commencement  v/ould  be  unsuitable  at  such  a 
time,  so  we  had  this  simple  ceremony,  at  which  the  Deans  and  I  made  brief 
speeches  to  which  one  of  their  number  responded,  a  photograph  was  taken, 
and  light  refreshments  were  served.  Tomorrow  my  home  ^vill  be  the  scene  of 
the  wedding  of  two  graduates  of  last  year,  one  of  many  such  romances, 

Sut  under  the  surface  -  and  often  breaking  through  -  the  ten¬ 
sion  is  becoming  more  acute.  This  shows  itself,  for  instance,  in  the  ru¬ 
mors  circulating  now  among  us  to  the  effect  that  v/e  cannot  open  for  the 
second  semester  (February  6),  that  wo  are  planning  to  close  next  March  or 
April,  and  others  incredibly  fantastic.  One  evening  last  v/eek  there  was  a 
lecture  open  to  the  faculty  and  their  families  on  "Recent  Political  Trends 
in  Japan  ,  an  objective  and  rather  philosophical  description  of  internal 
developments  in  that  country  as  being  not  very  different  from  similar  phe¬ 
nomena  in  several  others,  including  our  ovni.  My  large  reception  room  was 
packed,  chiefly  with  Chinese  vainly  hoping  to  learn  something  that  might 
boar  upon  the  outcome  of  the  present  conflict.  It  had  also  been  announced 
that  I  would  make  a  statement  on  university  policy.  As  emphatically  as 
langua.go  permits  I  announced  again  our  intention  to  carry  on  as  hitherto 
and  for  ns  long  as  possible',  indicating  my  reasons  for  believing  that  more 
probably  v;o  would  bo  able  to  do  so,  and  appealing  to  the  group  to  help  in 
steadying  the  morale  especially  of  students  and  to  be  ready  to  face  what¬ 
ever  might  happen  to  us  worthily  of  the  ideals  which  wo  had  alivays  tried 
to  express.  To  my  dismay  I  have  boon  hearing  that  this  has  been  the  source 
of  a  fresh  crop  of  excited  rumors,  I  have  also  posted  an  official  notiejo 
to  the  same  purport  in  an  endeavor  to  allay  student  forebodings  as  they  pre¬ 
pare  for  examinations  and  return  hesno  for  the  winter  vn.ca.tion. 

Some  of  those  rumors  seem  to  bo  deliberately  concocted  by  Jo-pa- 
noso  or  Chinese  agents,  or  by  some  of  the  many  Germans  now  pouring  into 
North  China,  Others  are  distorted  reflections  of  actual  throats  to  our 
safotyr  Thiaj,  after  finishing  the  first  few  sentences  of  this  letter  to 
you,  I  was  called  on  the  telephone  by  Mr,  Hsian,  my  alert  young  lieutenant 
for  dealing  with  Japanese  issues,  to  report  his  errands  of  the  day  in  tho 
city.  Among  those  items  v/as  one  concerned  with  the  a.ttempt  of  a  Japanese 
bureau  chief  to  coerce  tho  newly  appointed  "Minister  of  Education"  in  tho 
IocmI  puppet  organization,  Mrn  Chou  Tso-jon,  into  making  certain  demands  on 
us,  .and  of  Mr,  Chou's  firm  refusal.  Almost  every  letter  which  comes  from 
former  students  in  Free  China  has  a  reference  to  disconcerting  rumors 
reaching  them  about  our  fate.  To  add  to  tho  humor  of  all  this,  wo  have  re¬ 
cently  been  receiving  inquiries  from  studnnts  in  St,  John's  University, 
Shanghai,  v;ho  vlsh  to  transfer  hero  because  of  reports  that  this  older* sis¬ 
ter  of  ours  may  soon  closoi 

The  main  reason  for  these  latest  nnxieties  is  of  course  the  ’ 
rapidly  increasing  possibility  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
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Personally  I  am  so  delighted  with  the  policy  our  Government  seems  at  last  to 
have  adopted,  and  its  support  in  public  opinion,  that  the  consequences  to 
Yenching  become  relatively  unimportant,  or  more  correctly  put,  are  only  one 
more  item  in  the  vast  loss  and  suffering  incurred  in  freeing  humanity  from 
enslavement  by  these  thref  aggressor  nations.  If,  as  I  have  argued  for  in 
previous  communications,  American  disapproval  will  take  the  form  of  aiding 
hina  and^of  ceasing  to  aid  Japan  this  reduces  the  likelihood  of  our  being 
directly  involved  in  war,  while  securing  the  some  essential  objective  of 
China's  integrity  and  independence.  Perhaps  the  method  least  costly  to  us 
and  most  effective  in  bringing  the  Japanese  to  terns  would  be  to  supply 
China  with  airplanes  already  obsolete  for  use  in  Europe,  It  would  add 
greatly  if  these  could  be  accompanied  by  a  few  experienced  pilots  and 
mechanics*  I  cm  v/riting  only  of  Eastern  Asia,  although  recent  happenings 
-ve  made  convincingly  clear  the  ineluctable  calamities  to  a.11  ma.nkind 

follovdng  from  war  for  imperiowlistic  conquest  a,nyivhere  in  the  world  of  to- 
day. 


In  this  connection  the  appointment  of  Admira.l  Nomura  as  the 
new  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Washington  has  an  especial  interest.  He  has 
been  making  a  hasty  trip  through  Manchuria  and  China,  spending  barely  two 
days  in  Peiping,  On  one  of  these  it  v;as  arranged  that  I  should  call  on 
him  -And  wo  ha>d  a  friendly  enough  conversa.tion,  !.Iy  impression  was,  hov/ever, 
by  no  means  reassuring.  His  first  question  vns  whether  I  could  speak  Chi¬ 
nese,  but  when  his  seeretary  pointed  out  that  I  had  brought  my  own  Japa¬ 
nese-speaking  interpreter  he  conversed  entirely  in  that  language.  His 
next  question  v/as  as  to  why  America  prolonged  the  vrcir  by  aiding  China,  to 
which  I  replied  tha.t  ma.ny  had  been  asking  why  we  did  so  by  selling  war 
materials  to  Japan,  The  next  question  was  as  to  the  attitude  of  our 
Government  to  Communism.  One  would  have  expected  him  to  be  eager  to  learn 
all  that  was  possible  of  actua.1  Chinese  conditions  instead  of  wasting  time 
over  questions  that  could  as  well  be  discussed  in  Tolcyo  or  Washington. 

But  apparently  his  time  here  and  elsewhere  on  this  tour  was  chiefly  spent 
with  the  Japanese  military  leaders  and  in  formal  functions. 

,,  _  ^  days  later  a  man  who  is  to  accompany  him  to  the  States 

as  Adviser  asked  to  come  out  to  see  me  and  spent  some  time  in  an  amazing¬ 
ly  frank  discussion  of  the  problems  of  ending  the  war  in  China  and  of 
avert ing^ conflict  with  America,  He  had  studied  in  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  in  Columbia,  He  also  objected  to  the  idea  of  American  aid  to 
China  and  stressed  the  communist  arguiaent.  The  former  of  these  no  longer 
seems  to  need  any  defense  from  those  of  us  living  in  this  country.  As  to 
the  latter  I  pointed  out  that  there  should  be  a  carefully  dravai  distinc¬ 
tion  betiveen  (l)  Russia  as  a  military  and  governmental  entity,  (2)  Com¬ 
munism  as  a  political  or  social  philosophy,  and  (3)  Chinese  Communists, 

These  last  were  first  of  all  Chinese  and  only  incidentally  and  in  a  diluted 
or  modified  form  Coimunists .  The  National  Government,  freed  from  the  menace 
of  Japanese  aggression,  could  and  would  deal  with  them  as  a  domestic  issue, 
most  probably  by  polibical  measures,  by  force  if  necessary  a.nd  only  as  a 
last  resort. 


I  also  told  him  what  I  knew  of  the  successful  negotiations 
General  Chiang  Kai-shok  had  quite  recently  been  conducting  with  their  lead¬ 
ers  ^ter  a  recrudescence  of  this  unfortunate  tension  between  them  and  the 
Kuomintang,  n.nd  of  my  confidence  tha.t  despite  all  rumors  there  would  be  no 
brOi-ik  botv/oon  them  v.'hilo  the  war  lasted.  If  the  Generalissimo  survived,  ho 
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was  quite  determined  to  cope  with  this  internal  danger  once,  peace  Yfas  re¬ 
stored;  otherwise  it  might  spread  not  only  over  China  but  into  Japan  as 
well*  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  American  public  will  not  be  misled  by 
Japanese  insinuations  on  this  topic*  The  general  effect  on  me  of  these 
.  two  interviews  was  that  Nomura’s  mission  has  been  dictated  by  reactionary 
military  policy  in  an  effort  to  deter  our  Government  from  "interfering 
with  their  "New  Order"* 

Chinese  who  have  been  associated  with  Japanese  military  lead¬ 
ers  and  their  civilian  agents  are  becoming  more  disillusioned  and  some 
among  them  repentant.  Most  of  them  vrere  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  oppor¬ 
tunists  or  defeatists,  very  rarely  did  they  have  any  genuine  balief  in 
Japanese  good  intentions.  Not  many  among  them  are  conscious  traitors. 

Last  vreek  I  had  lunch  with  Mr,  Wang  Yi-tang,  successor  to  my  friend  of 
many  years,  Mr.  Wang  K’e-min  as  head  of  the  local  puppet  organization, 
the  latter  having  resigned  for  reasons  which  do  him  credit.  The  present 
incumbent  is  regarded  as  the  extreme  type  of  "Yes-man",  yet  he  and  his 
very  intelligent  assistant  talked  as  freely  with  me  of  Japanese  failings 
and  of  their  ovm  hopes  for  a  Chinese  victory  as  any  of  my  patriotic  ac¬ 
quaintances,  Since  then  I  have  had  a  call  from  the  uncle  of  the  so-called 
"Emperor  of  Manchoukuo" (the  last  of  the  Manchu  d^masty)  who  ovms  a  lovely 
garden  adjoining  our  campus  which  v/e  have  leased.  There  ^vas  a  matter  of 
business  which  was  soon  dispatched  and  then  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
over  the  invaders  and  their  abominations  with  expressive  grimaces  and  epi¬ 
thets  v/hich  one  would  scarcely  expect  from  such  a  source* 

I  could  give  many  similar  instances  from  people  of  all  social 
types  illustrating  vrhat  I  have  often  urged  before,  that  the  Japanese  politi¬ 
cal  attempts  to  win  Chinese  support  for  their  thinly  disguised  policy  of 
self-aggrandizement  have  failed  more  completely  than  those  by  military  force, 
I  have  deliberately  maintained  friendly  relations  with  many  of  these  men 
in  the  various  puppet  organizations  who  are  popularly  denounced  as  traitors, 
partly  to  encourage  them  in  their  basic  nationc.1  loyalties,  partly  as  a 
possible  source  of  protection  for  the  University*  As  I  have  often  com¬ 
mented  to  you  before,  and  apart  from  all  their  savagery  and  self-seeking, 
the  Japanese  are  more  and  more  proving  themselves  incompetent  for  govern¬ 
ing  a  people  as  intelligent  and  cultured  as  the  Chinese,  and  are  becoming 
themselves  demoralized  in  the  process*  They  have  also  let  loose  the 
worst  elements  of  both  countries  to  prey  v.'ith  impunity  upon  the  helpless 
population. 


Despite  the  anxious  forebodings  now  haunting  our  whole  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  indubitably  well-founded  reasons  for  those,  yet  I  still 
incline  to  my  conviction  that  more  probably  the  Japanese  will  not  precipi¬ 
tate  armed  conflict  with  our  country  by' carrying  out  in  the  near  future 
their  long-heralded  southward  expansion*  If  the  fate  of  England  should 
divert  our  energies  entirely  to  Europe,  if  Hitler  could  secure  a  guarantee 
from  Russia  not  to  threa.ton  Manchuria,  if  poaco  could  somehow  be  concluded 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  then  beyond  all  doubt  they  would  start  their  oceanic 
or  southward  move,  Otherv/iso  they  v/ill  procrastinate.  But  none  of  these 
contingencies  seems  imminent  at  this  v.Titing,  Therefore,  as  it  looks  to 
mo,  war  with  our  country  is  not  an  immediate  threat.  This  rrish  prediction 
m.ay,  however,  bo  disproven  before  it  roaches  you* 

Meam'irhilo  it  is  only  the  stubborn  Chinese  resistance  and  the 
fear  of  America  that  are  enabling  us  to  carry  on.  We  have  frequent  T/arnings 
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of  their  malevolent  designs  against  us  and  all  other  vfestern  interests  wher¬ 
ever  their  power  extends.  Four  hundred  special  agents  are  reported  to  have 
arrived  recently  in  this  city  whose  duty  it  is  to  track  dovm  Chinese  asso¬ 
ciated  in  one  or  another  way  vri.th  western  enterprises  and  ascertain  what 
procedure  had  best  be  followed  with  each  individual  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  sever  this  relationship.  The  intended  result  is  to  leave  us  desolate 
and  thus  to  compel  our  withdra^val.  Another  fimction  is  to  list  those  who 
are  guilty  of  "dangerous  thoughts"  and  arrest  them  at  the  proper  time. 

They  require  Japanese  language  study  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  and 
have  reduced  that  of  English.  Pupils  are  warned  against  entering  Yenching. 
Yenching  graduates  are  debarred  from  employment. 

Last  evening  a  student  got  into  a  foolish  altercation  v.'ith  the 
clerk  in  a  dry-cleaning  shop  outside  our  east  gate  and  then  called  upon 
two  others  to  help  in  the  squabble  that  followed.  The  local  police  came 
promptly  on  the  scene  and  the  quarrel  would  soon  have  been  promptly  brought 
to  our  attention  and  disposed  of.  But  it  happened  that  the  ovmer  was  one 
of  the  ma>ny  spies  hired  by  the  Japanese  to  watch  our  doings  and  he  tele¬ 
phoned  the  nearby  a.rmy  police  headquarters  that  70  or  more  students  v;ere 
attacking  his  shop  in  a.n  anti-Japanese  demonstration.  Soon  a  military 
truck  with  several  armed  soldiers  arrived  on  the  scene  and  ca.rried  off  the 
three  culprits  together  v;ith  five  unfortunate  onlookers,  all  handcuffed 
as  common  criminals.  Hr.  Hsian  has  spent  a  large  part  of  today  negotia¬ 
ting  with  the  officers  with  v;hom  he  makes  a.  point  of  maintaining  friendly 
contact  and  perhaps  the  eight  boys  will  bo  released  after  a.  few  da,ys  of 
fright  and  of  further  patience  and  finesse  by  Hr.  Hsiao.  But  the  ordinary 
process  in  all  such  episodes  would  be  the  torture  of  the  victims  in  the 
hope  of  learning  anything  useful  to  them  about  Yenching  and  -  perhaps 
v.'eeks  or  months  later  -  releasing  them  on  some  guarantee  tha.t  they  w'ill 
hereafter  serve  ^'S  their  agents  v.'ith  dire  threats  if  they  reveal  what 
happened  to  thorn.  The  incidents  I  aja  rela.ting  are  all  in  themselves  trivi¬ 
al  but  suggest  th-  shadow's  Ivirlcing  all  around  us  and  the  sureness  of  their 
encroachments  as  rapidly  as  they  dare.  Incidentally  they  also  give  an 
idea  of  how  Hr,  Hsiao  spends  his  days. 

The  really  big  issues  are  implicit  in  these  minor  happenings 
of  the  past  few  days.  Should  the  Japanese  succeed,  North  China  at  least 
w'ill  follow  Ilanchuria  and  Korea  into  a  darkness  and  chaos  in  w'hich  Yen¬ 
ching  and  all  else  that  contributes  to  progress  a.nd  human  v/elfare  will  be 
systematically  extinguished. 

The  new  American  program  would  seem,  how'ever,  to  ensure  a 
Chinese  victory,  the  speed  a.nd  completeiaess  of  which  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  vigor  v/ith  v/hioh  we  now  proceed.  In  the  peace  tha.t  will  follov/ 
China  ca.n  be  counted  on  to  advance  ra.pidly  in  all  phases  of  reform  and 
progress,  thus  becoming  a  potent  ally  of  ours  in  further  efforts  tov/ard 
security  in  the  Pacific  and  a.  righteous  interna.tiona.l  order,  v/ith  strong, 
mutually  beneficial  friendship  betv/een  the  tr.'o  countries,  Japan  also 
might  ^vell  be  expected  to  repudiate  her  present  military  dictators  and 
join  in  an  alliance  based  on  the  promotion  of  peaceful  ideals.  But  the 
peace  must  be  one  that  completely  frees  China  at  any  rate  from  Japanese 
military  domination.  General  Itagaki  and  others  responsible  for  starting 
the  war  are  feverishly  trying  now  to  find  an  approach  to  General  Chio.ng 
and  bargain  or  bluster  over  some  compromise  settlement,  but  he  will  not 
listen  to  any  such  proposals*  He  is  magnificent  in  his  moral  integrity 
and  in  his  capable  dealing  mth  the  Japanese  issue  as  well  as  with  the 
enormous  interaal  difficulties*  He  and  the  people  who  now  almost  unani¬ 
mously  recognize  in  him  the  embodiment  of  their  highest  aspirations 
deserve  the  utmost  help  we  can  give. 


tKljE  Worclj 

I  ^ 

j^lms  ^c|43l  for  tijc  JSlmJi 
jTons  Cs'uenJ  Canton,  Cfjina 
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rOR  the  greater  part  of  ray  thirty-one  years’  residence  in  China 
ray  home  has  been  in  Ming  Sum  Lei,  with  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  known  as  Ming  Sum,  on  one  side,  and  with  the  Refuge 
for  the  Insane,  bounded  by  its  high  walls,  on  the  other.  On  my 
first  arrival  I  wondered  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  environment. 
On  the  one  hand,  how  would  I  be  able  to  sleep  with  such  strange 
sounds  proceeding  from  the  other  side  of  those  high  walls;  and  on 
the  other,  would  it  not  be  very  depressing  to  be  continually  seeing 
blind  girls  groping  their  way  about  ?  But  these  fears  were  soon 
dispelled. 

About  a  month  after  arrival  I  had  occasion  to  live  in  a  country 
town  for  a  few  weeks,  supervising  some  building  operations.  The 
nights  were  very  quiet,  the  stillness  being  broken  only  by  the 
periodic  turn  turn,  ting  ting  of  the  nightwatchraan  as  he  beat  the 
watches  in  and  out.  But  for  several  nights  I  could  not  sleep  well 
and  wondered  why.  Then  I  realised  that  it  was  because  the  strange 
sounds  from  over  "the  high  walls  were  missing  ! 

And  what  about  the  blind  girls  ?  On  my  first  Christmas  Eve 
I  retired  fairly  early  to  rest.  And  as  I  slept  I  dreamt  that  I  was  in 
Heaven  and  heard  the  angels  singing.  Gradually  awakening,  the 
sounds  became  nearer  and  clearer,  until  I  realised  that  I  was  still 
in  bed  beneath  a  mosquito  net  and  that  the  singing  was  from  the 
Ming  Sum  girls,— but  the  sound  was  still  as  of  angels’  voices. 
“Out  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh”,  and  one  could  not  but  feel 
that  a  new  light  had  shone  in  on  the  hearts  of  these  girls, — a  light 
that  was  clearer  and  brighter  than  any  that  was  hidden  from  them 
bv  those  sightless  eyes.  From  that  time  on,  the  facial  disfigurement 
that  so  often  accompanies  blind  people  and  makes  them  hard  for 
others  to  look  upon,  lost  much  of  its  sadness  and  unsightliness,  for 
one  saw  beyond  it  into  the  clearer  depths  beneath. 
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Many  years  have  passed  since  those  first  contacts.  Dr.  Mary 
Niles  after  many  years  of  patient  and  loving  labour,  has  passed  on 
to  higher  service.  Miss  Durham  at  eighty -seven  is  still  active  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  since  her  retirement  in  1930.  I  can  still 
see  them  in  my  mind’s  eye:  Miss  Durham  tapping  every  brick 
that  came  into  the  compound  as  building  was  added  to  building  to 
accomodate  the  evei'-increasing  number  of  pupils,  and  Dr.  Niles, 
calm  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life,  moving  about  among  her  blind 
family  with  a  quiet  smile  on  her  face.  In  a  photograph  of  a  large 
group  of  missionaries  taken  in  the  year  1912,  Dr  Niles  appears 
near  the  centre.  More  than  one  person  on  seeing  this  has 
remarked  on  her  likeness  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  I  have  been  led 
to  reply  that  whether  outwardly  like  her  or  not,  she  was  one  of  the 
most  queenly  of  women. 

As  these  two  good  women  passed  on,  they  were  succeeded  by 
others  who  are  now  worthily  upholding  the  traditions  of  the  school. 
Miss  Carpenter,  Dr.  Wong,  and  Miss  Schaefer,  together  with  several 
very  faithful  and  competent  Chinese  workers,  are  building  well 
and  truly  on  the  foundations  laid  by  their  predecessors.  The 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  carrying  on  institutional  work  during 
the  past  three  years  have  been  such  as  might  daunt  many  a  man 
and  woman.  But  the  sound  of  singing  and  laughter  is  still  heard 
in  Ming  Sum  Lane,  and  Ming  Sum  is  going  stronger  than  ever. 

On  good  Friday  last,  just  as  daylight  was  passing  into  twilight, 
I  was  privileged  to  take  a  baptismal  and  Communion  service  at  the 
school.  I  needed  a  lamp,  but  darkness  and  light  were  both  alike 
to  those  blind  girls  and  boys.  And  how  they  did  sing  !  After 
reading  the  passage  on  Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  they  sang  “  ‘Tis 
midnight,  and  on  Olive’s  Brow  ”,  and  then  came  the  reading  on  the 
Crucifixion  followed  by  “Beneath  the  Cross  of  Jesus”.  There  is  a 
spirituality  about  the  singing  of  blind  boys  and  girls  that  one 
misses  in  most  seeing  people,  and  as  they  sang  these  and  other 
hymns  it  brought  one  very  close  to  the  Cross  and  the  heart  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Before  partaking  of  Communion,  some  twenty  of  the  girls 
were  baptised.  They  had  all  passed  through  a  period  of  careful 
Bible  instruction  and  could  give  a  good  reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  them. 


The  school  has  well  been  called  “Ming  Sum”,  and  its  symbol 
the  “Torch”. 


H.  Davies 


(The  Rev.  II.  Dalves  of  the  xNew  Zealand  Presbyterian  Mission 
has  long  been  a  friendly  neighbor.  In  many  ways  he  has  brought 
joy  in  Ming  Sum  Lane  and  especially  with  his  lovely  flowers). 
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TjREFORE  we  walk  down  lovely  banyan  shaded  Ming  Sum  Lane 
there  is  a  jonrney  to  be  made  and  steps  to  be  climbed  ! 
Fifteen  minutes  from  Shameen  across  the  Pearl  River  in  a  small 
boat  brings  us  to  some  wooden  steps.  For  all  the  years  the  school 
has  been  here  efforts  have  been  made  to  build  a  concrete  boat 
landing.  This  year  the  effort  was  repeated  but  to  no  avail.  The 
water-front  regulations  have  been  against  it  and  so  they  continue 
to  be. 

But  look  at  these  wooden  steps  now.  They  are  not  the 
precarious  ones  that  so  many  remember.  They  are  not  the  ones 
on  which  some  have  slipped  and  have  made  the  dreaded  plunge 
into  the  river. 

For  Christmas  of  1941  Ming  Sum  was  given  many  gifts,  some 
of  which  were  turned  into  steps  !  These  are  steady  and  sure  and 
grooved  so  that  slipping,  even  on  wet  days,  is  not  feared. 

“They  are  wide  enough  for  the  longest  foot  of  the  biggest 
foreigner”  says  Ah  Seen,  Ming  Sum’s  clever  and  faithful  carpenter 
who  made  them.  He  fashioned  a  bannister  for  them  and  nailed  it 
firmly  so  that  it  gives  suppoi  t  to  all  who  depend  upon  it. 

“Please  come  to  visit  Ming  Sum”.  We  continue  to  repeat 
this  cordial  invitation  that  has  been  given  down  through  the  years. 
We  assure  you  a  pleasant  trip  acrose  the  river  in  one  of  the  SUM 
FLEET  and  a  safe  ascent  up  the  NEW  STEPS. 

IW/Iir  ISS  Kathleen  L.  Bond  of  Union  Normal  School,  Macau,  came 
down  Ming  Sum  Lane  in  August  of  1940  and  gave  two  weeks 
of  her  helpful  teaching  to  Ming  Sum  teachers,  older  girls  and 
children.  As  in  1939  her  salary  was  paid  by  American  friends  in 
Canton  and  thus  several  had  a  share  in  the  lovely  experience  of 
having  her  here.  She  was  able  to  do  more  in  a  shorter  time 
because  of  the  foundation  work  done  in  1939.  She  brought  new 
songs  and  reviewed  old  ones.  The  Christmas  program  was  the 
more  beautiful  for  her  teaching  and  every  day  may  be  heard  the 
results  of  her  loving  efforts  at  Ming  Sum.  May  she  come  again 
in  August  of  1941. 
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Mr.  William  Decker  of  the  South  China  Boat  Mission  walked 
down  Ming  Sum  Lane  every  night  from  August  22  through 
November  8,  1940  so  that  an  American  might  be  at  Ming  Sura  at 
nights  while  Miss  Schaefer  and  Miss  Carpenter  were  unavoidably 
detained  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Board  ot  Directors  and  Staft  have 
already  expressed  their  appreciation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Decker  for  all 
they  did  for  Ming  Sum  in  this  and  other  ways  but  we  want  to  tell 
the  readers  of  THE  TORCH  of  this  service  of  those  who  gave 
assistance  when  it  was  much  needed. 


Many  seeing  children  of  the  neighborhood  continue  to  come 
gayly  down  Ming  Sum  Lane  to  school  and  Ming  Sum  con¬ 
tinues  to  plan  for  them  to  learn  the  lessons  that  will  help  them  lace 
the  life  that  is  ahead  of  them. 

Gifts  for  the  practical  carrying  out  of  these  plans  come  from 
many  friends  whom  we  sincerely  thank.  This  year  the  South  China 
Mission  has  added  something  to  the  fund  that  we  try  to  raise  to  pay 
the  teachers  and  buy  the  simple  supplies. 

At  Christmas  this  year  a  better  program  than  last  year  was 
given.  May  both  those  who  acted  and  listened  take  with  them  the 
message  which  they  gave  and  heard. 

*:ii!|!**>l!*»********* 

OWN  Ming  Sum  Lane  come  many  letters,  some  containing  gifts 
ML'  and  all  bringing  welcome  news  from  far  places  and  near.  We 
want  to  express  a  most  hearty  and  personal  appreciation  for  all  the 
messages  and  gifts.  Ming  Sum  is  a  happier  place  because  of  all 
who  write  to  us.  Our  lives  are  enriched  by  each  one  who 
remembers  and  puts  that  remembering  on  paper.  For  every 
assurance  of  interest  we  are  grateful. 


Many  recent  letters  have  especially  cheered  us  and  we  share 
this  sentence: 

“It  is  wonderful  to  read  of  work  well  done  and  enjoyed  in 
the  doing”. 

And  this  one:  “May  you  at  Ming  Sum  continue  now  and 
always  to  live  the  same  useful  and  cheerful  life  which  I  shall 
always  associate  with  you  . 
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lOWN  Ming  Sum  Lane  resounds  the  lively  chatter  of  Ah  Seen, 
the  carpenter. 


“What  are  you  doing,  Ah  Seen,  building  when  others  are 
tearing  down  ?” 

“  I  am  raising  the  morale  of  little  children,  of  teachers  and  of 
Ming  Sum’s  neighbors  and  friends.” 

Though  Ah  Seen  does  not  know  the  word,  “morale  ,  that  is 
exactly  what  he  is  doing.  Quiet  building  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty 
and  destruction  without  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  assurance 
and  permanence  within.  The  thought  of  Dr.  Niles,  building  for 
the  future  in  times  as  troubled  as  our  own,  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  courage.  So  Ming  Sum  builds.  Gilts  from  many 
sources  in  honor  of  the  school’s  fiftieth  anniversary  have  provided 
tire  means  for  raising  a  removable  wooden  enclosure  for  one  side 
of  the  Mary  Niles  Hall  which  affords  protection  from  cold  north 
winds  and  rains  in  winter  and  spring  and  from  torrid  heat  in  the 
summer.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  building,  where  children 
formerly  sat  with  feet  in  the  dirt  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  there  is 
now  a  cement  door  and  a  plastered  roof  adding  not  only  to  the 
comfort,  but  to  the  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  the  Mary  Niles  Hall. 

Yes,  down  Ming  Sum  Lane  resounds  the  clang  of  carpenter  s 
hammer  and  mason’s  tools  building  for  the  future. 

****  +  ************ 


OWN  Ming  Sum  Lane  the  choir  practices  and  their  voices  fill 
the  air  with  melody. 


The  twelve  members  of  the  Industrial  Group  who  form  Ming 
Sum’s  special  choir  were  invited  to  sing  at  the  Christmas  service 
in  the  Shameen  Church  on  December  22nd,  1940.  The  lovely  old 
carols  taught  them  years  ago  seemed  more  tender  and  holy  as 
interpreted  by  these  young  women. 

Through  barbed  wire  gate  to  sing  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  they 
went.  The  tide  was  out  and  the  little  boats  could  not  come  to  the 
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landing,  One  by  one  the  singers  were  carried  from  steps  to  little 
boats  on  the  backs  of  the  boat  women,  who  thus  also  humbly  served 
the  King. 

Again  the  group  was  asked  to  sing  in  the  Shameen  church- 
this  time  at  the  service  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  New  Year. 
Again  their  rich  voices  fdled  the  church  with  the  glorious  harmony 
of  well  loved  hymns. 

How  pleased  they  were  to  have  been  asked  to  sing  in  the 
Shameen  church.  They  felt  that  they  were  giving  useful  service 
to  a  larger  community  of  which  they  thus  became  a  part.  Their 
faces  beamed  and  their  tongues  chattered  and  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  happiness  for  many  days  afterwards. 

Yes,  down  Ming  Sum  Lane  the  choir  practices  and  hearts  are 
made  glad  because  of  it. 


Into  this  space  should  have  gone  a  picture  of  the  choir  on 
the  new  steps  as  they  were  starting  across  the  river  to  sing  in 
the  Shameen  Church.  This  issue  of  THE  TORCH  has  been 
held  for  more  than  a  month  awaiting  sunshine  in  order  to  take 
a  picture.  However,  from  January  26  through  March  8  only  a 
very  occasional  ray  rewarded  our  waiting  and  that  not  enough 
for  photographic  purposes.  Since  this  is  the  February  15  issue 
it  must  needs  go  without  the  picture. 


OWN  Ming  Sam  Lane  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work  in  hearts 


and  minds  eager  for  Light 


Nineteen  girls  and  one  hoy  were  baptized  and  received  into 
church  membership  on  January  12th,  having  made  a  good  confession 
of  their  faith  in  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  The  boy  had  been  a  pupil 
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in  the  school  for  nine  years.  Most  of  the  nineteen  girls  were  of 
the  group  rescued  fromsinging  houses  or  picked  off  the  streets  and 
sent  to  Ming  Sum  in  1936.  One  was  the  girls  whose  rescue  from 
the  streets  after  Canton  fell  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Association  for  the  Blind.  In  no  case  was  coercion  used  but  all 
came  freely  as  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Quietly  the  implanted 
seed  has  grown  into  full  fruition,  watered  and  nurtured  by  the 
instruction  and  prayers  of  patient  teachers. 

One  could  not  but  be  deeply  moved  as  the  Reverend  E.  G. 
Jansen  of  the  New  Zealand  Presbyterian  Mission  baptized  the 
group  of  twenty  and  later  explained  and  interpreted  the  meaning 
of  the  Communion.  Mr.  Jansen,  as  well  as  those  who  examined  the 
group  for  baptism,  were  impressed  with  the  surety  of  the  faith  of 
these  young  people  as  they  gave  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  them. 

Yes,  down  Ming  Sum  Lane  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work  in 
hearts  and  minds  eager  for  Light. 


IP  OWN  Ming  Sum  Lane  hearts  are  filled  with  thanksgving. 

The  long,  enforced  stay  in  Hong  Kong  last  fall  was  a  most 
unpleasant  experience  for  the  two  foreign  members  of  the  staff. 
The  days  were  anxious  ones,  too,  for  the  Chinese  members  in 
Canton.  But  one  could  forget  those  trying  days  in  the  joy  of 
coming  home  again.  The  experience  of  return  was  high  and  holy, 
thrilling  the  soul.  No  longer  aliens  and  foreigners  to  each  other, 
our  stall  is  bound  together  as  never  before  by  new  ties  of  a  common 
labor,  a  common  concern,  a  common  purpose  and  a  common  Lord. 
A  special  thanksgiving  service  was  held  for  our  return.  It  is  hard 
to  say  who  were  most  thankful-those  who  had  awaited  our  return 
or  we  who  had  come  home. 

Yes,  down  Ming  Sum  Lane  hearts  are  filled  with  thanksgiving. 


“In  the  midst  of  great  pain  Itttle  joys  are  restorative.” 

TIN  OWN  Ming  Sum  Lane  the  every  day  joys  help  to  better  bear 
^  the  pain  that  we  all  feel  because  of  the  world  sufferino-. 


(El^riaiiitas  at  fiMittg  ^^uin 
®lie  (Eljrtatitias  Concert 


II  HE  Ming  Sum  annual  Christmas  concert  has  always  been 
anticipated  with  pleasure,  for  the  singing  of  the  blind  girls 
is  famous  for  its  beauty.  Consular,  business  and  missionary  circles 
were  represented  in  the  audience  on  Saturday,  December  21st. 
The  open-air  assembly  hall  was  decorated  with  wreaths  of  banyan 
leaves  and  poinsettias  made  by  the  students  themselves.  A 
Christmas-red  curtain  on  the  stage  carried  out  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion. 


The  program  was  given  in  the  form  of  tableaux  appropriate  to 
the  carols  and  other  Christmas  music  sung  by  the  whole  school. 
The  first  tableau  depicted  the  shepherds  listening  on  the  hillside 
to  the  angel  choir  as  it  sang  its  story.  This  was  followed  by  a 
scene  showing  Mary  watching  over  the  manger.  The  scene  ended 
with  “0  Holy  Night”,  sung  by  Mary  herself.  In  the  silence  of 
the  room,  the  words,  which  were  in  English,  sounded  clear  and 
distinct.  This  little  girl  had  sung  the  same  song  every  Christmas 
program  since  she  came  to  Ming  Sum  in  1936.  The  third  tableau 
was  of  the  three  wise  men.  Each  sang  a  verse  of  “We  Three  Kings 
of  Orient  Are”,  showing  his  special  gift  to  the  Christ  Child. 

The  last  tableau  presented  a  modern  scene  of  eight  little 
children  seated  with  their  teacher  beneath  a  Christmas  tree.  After 
an  introduction  of  familiar  carols,  the  children  sang  several  songs 
with  motions.  Miss  Carpenter  explained  that  one  little  girl  who 
participated  had  been  a  beggar  on  the  streets  of  Honam.  So  long 
had  she  been  sitting  there,  that  she  was  unable  to  walk  when  first 
brought  to  the  school  for  the  Blind.  Months  passed  during  which 
she  seemed  unresponsive  to  the  attention  and  care  she  received. 
Her  interest  was  at  last  awakened,  and  now  she  is  thrilled  to  be 
able  to  play  and  participate  in  the  school  activities  with  the  other- 
children. 
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The  school  was  seated  to  one  side  of  the  audience  in  such  a 
way  that  the  singing  seemed  first  to  come  from  here  and  then  burst 
forth  there  as  solos,  trios,  part-singing  and  answering  choruses 
figured  in  the  music  that  was  presented.  Some  of  the  numbers 
were  unacomj)anied  by  the  piano.  Only  those  who  have  sung  often 
together  and  enjoy  singing  could  have  sung  with  such  feeling. 


The  program  was  followed  by  a  tea  at  which  people  from  all 
over  Canton  visited  together  and  enjoyed  peppermint  cakes  and 
home-made  chocolate  cookies.  The  strains  of  music  were  replaced 
by  lively  chatter.  The  Women’s  International  Club  had  been 
invited  as  an  organization  to  attend  the  Ming  Sum  program  and, 
with  the  others,  enjoyed  the  tea. 


As  the  sampans  took  people  back  from  Ming  Sum,  many 
remarks  from  the  guests  showld  how  enjoyable  an  afternoon  they 
had  spent.  The  singing  of  the  blind  girls  has  always  been  an 
inspiration  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  hear  them. 

Jean  MacDonald 

Miss  MacDonald  was  born  in  Canton,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  MacDonald  of  Lingnan  University. 
As  a  child  Miss  MacDonald  was  often  a  visitor  to  Ming  Sura  and 
for  many  years,  with  her  three  sisters,  supported  a  little  girl  in  the 
school.  This  year  she  returned  to  Canton  to  work  in  the  Medical 
Social  Service  department  of  Canton  Hospital. 
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Reapers  at  ^achett  ^ebical  Center 

^UST  a  week  to  Christmas,  and  with  the  day’s  work  ended, 
students  and  staff  begin  to  fill  the  little  chapel  for  vespers. 
A  sense  of  expectancy  fills  the  air,  for  it  has  been  announced  that 
our  friends  from  Ming  Sum  are  again  coming  to  share  with  us 
their  gift  of  song.  Their  voices  are  so  sweet  and  the  selections  so 
pleasing  that  every  occasion  to  hear  them  is  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  and  long  remembered. 

The  bell  peals  out  its  summons  to  vespers,  candles  are  lit 
(only  their  soft  glow  lights  the  room),  the  pianist  takes  her  place 
at  the  piano,  and  the  strains  of  “0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  ”  fall 
upon  the  ear.  This  is  followed  with  many  another  well  loved 
carol  and  as  the  music  finds  its  way  into  places  where  others  dare 
not  tread,  others  find  their  way  down  to  join  in  worship  through 
song. 

Thus  at  Christmas  and  Easter  do  these  children  of  light  share 
with  us  their  gift  of  song,  bringing  to  us  a  beauty  and  gladness 
that  lingers  long  and  helps  to  make  life  more  livable. 

Ella  IVoo 

Department  of  Christian  Work 
Hackett  Medical  Center 
Canton 
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QIhrtstmaa  at  ^achett 


II N  the  normal  course  of  events  in  the  life  of  every  school  there 
are  always  a  few  things  we  look  forward  to  with  pleasure. 
One  such  an  event  for  the  students  at  the  Turner  School  of  Nursing 
at  Hackett  Medical  Center  is  to  have  a  group  of  students  from  the 
Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind  come  to  have  Christmas  dinner 
with  us  and  afterwards  take  part  in  the  Christmas  program  given 
for  the  patients.  This  year  tw’elve  children  came.  At  dinner  the 
little  guests  were  interested  in  everything  that  went  on  about  them, 
and  chatted  merrily  until  the  nurses,  not  wanting  that  a  single 
patient  should  fail  to  hear  their  Christmas  songs,  whisked  them  off 
to  sing  a  Christmas  carol  on  each  floor  before  time  for  the  program 
in  the  hospital  reception  room.  Such  melody,  harmony  and  depth 
of  feeling  as  they  give  their  songs  is  seldom  heard  by  any  other 
group  the  world  around.  And  again,  on  this  Christmas  day,  they 
brought  to  every  one  of  us  the  message  of  the  Angels  “Peace  on 
Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men.”  Through  their  song  they  told  the  old, 
old  story  ever  new,  of  God’s  great  love  for  us. 

For  the  children  it  was  also  a  happy  event.  The  trip  across 
the  Pearl  River  in  three  small  sampans,  a  walk  across  Shameen 
(the  foreign  concession),  and  an  ambulance  waiting  at  the  bridge, 
was  something  to  tell  their  little  classmates  about.  On  the  way 
back  the  ambulance  had  to  stop  short  to  avoid  running  into  a 
careless  pedestrian.  The  two  rows  of  children  sitting  on  the 
ambulance  bed  and  bench  beside  it  bumped  each  other  over  like 
two  rows  of  little  tin  soldiers.  This  caused  much  excitement  and 
animated  chatter  amongst  the  group.  To  be  riding  in  a  carriage 
that  could  run  all  by  itself  and  stop  so  quick  it  would  not  hurt  a 
person.  Wah  !  that  was  something  in  their  young  lives. 

Rena  D.  Westra  R.  N. 

Hacl^ett  Medical  Center 
Canton. 
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^Herru  (Christmas  I 

(0N  the  18th  of  December  our  class  went  to  Hackett  Medical 
Center  at  six  o  clock  in  the  evening.  We  sang  many 
Christmas  songs  and  hymns  for  their  meeting  and  a  little  girl  sang 
“  0  Holy  Night  ,  too.  After  the  meeting  they  prepared  a  good 
supper  tor  us.  Then  we  spent  tlie  night  at  Miss  Rupert’s  home, 
lhat  night  we  had  a  good  time  talking  and  laughing  with  the  nurses. 
So  we  were  very  happy.  Until  next  morning  we  also  had  a  good 
breakfast.  Then  we  came  back  to  school  at  ten  o’clock. 

On  that  day,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  American  gunboat 
sent  50  pounds  of  beef  to  us.  It  tasted  very  good.  On  the  21st 
our  school  gave  a  concert.  We  shall  not  tell  about  it  here  because 
someone  else  will  write  about  it. 

On  the  22nd  our  Sunday  School  celebrated  Christmas  at  two 
o’clock.  The  program  of  the  meeting  told  stories,  sang  Christmas 
songs,  played  the  mouth  organ,  had  a  play.  Then  we  had  a  little 
party. 

At  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve,  some  big  girls  sang  Christmas 
carols.  On  the  25th,  our  school  had  a  Merry  Christmas  at  ten 
o’clock.  We  got  many  presents  from  many  good  friends  as  towels, 
tooth  brushes,  soap,  money,  oranges,  candies  and  cakes. 

On  the  28th.  the  Captain  and  men  of  the  British  gunboat 
invited  our  class  and  some  little  children  and  several  teachers  to 
their  ship,  the  SEAMEW.  We  had  a  good  time  there.  They 
taught  us  how  to  play  on  the  seesaw  and  go  down  the  steep  slide. 
Also  we  heard  some  good  music.  We  tried  to  play  the  concertina. 
We  were  surprised  that  we  could  play  it.  We  felt  many  things,  as 
guns,  cannon,  beds  and  paper  decorations.  After  that  they 
prepared  a  good  party  for  us.  We  ate  many  kinds  of  sandwiches 
and  cakes.  At  last  they  gave  us  all  the  paper  decorations  and 
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flowers.  They  put  the  festoons  around  our  necks  and  put  flowers 
in  our  hair.  We  were  very  happy  and  gay.  When  we  went  home 
they  also  gave  us  much  cake  and  sandwiches  and  other  food  to 
take  to  our  school  for  the  children  who  could  not  go  to  the  party. 
When  we  came  back  they  sent  us  in  the  SEAMEW  launch. 

This  Christmas  was  happier  than  last  year  for  many  reasons. 
Though  this  world  is  a  sad  place  now,  yet  many  good  friends 
remembered  us.  We  celebrated  Christmas  with  thankful  hearts. 


Third  Year  Junior  High  Girls 
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tEhe  QIauton  ^Association  for  tlie  IBliiib 

The  Canton  Association  for  the  Blind  completed  the  second 
year  of  its  existence  with  the  annual  meeting  held  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  M.  W.  Wood,  the  president,  on  February  13,  1941. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  coming 
year  : — 

President :  Mr.  M.  W.  Wood,  Hong  Kong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corp.,  Shameen. 

Pice-  (Mr.  W.  A.  Staley,  National  City  Bank,  Shameen. 

Presidents:  (Mrs.  D.  D.  MacGregor,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia& China, 

Shameen. 

Seaelary  ■  }  English  Methodist  Mission,  Shameen. 

Tr^surer  \  Bunton,  London  Missionary  Society,  Canton. 

Members  ]  Mrs.  A.  R.  Knipp,  Lingnan  University,  Canton. 

at  r  Mrs.  C.  W.  Lawson,  Haokett  Medical  Center,  Canton. 

Large:  )  Miss  A.  M.  Carpenter,  Ming  Sum  School,  Canton. 

Though  the  Association’s  financial  status  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  the  support  of  the  18  industrial  women  at  the  Lingnan 
Hostel  and  the  18  children  at  Ming  Sum  School  is  assured  for  at 
least  three  months.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
membership  drive  and  gifts  from  friends  will  enable  the  Association 
to  carry  forward  its  good  work  through  the  vicissitudes  of  another 
year. 

Because  of  inquiries  and  misunderstandings,  we  should  like  to 
state  that  the  Canton  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Ming  Sum 
School  for  the  Blind  are  two  separate  entities.  Ming  Sum  School 
receives  no  financial  aid  from  the  Association  except  for  the  eighteen 
children  brought  to  the  school  since  the  fall  of  Canton.  Ming 
Sum  has  been  in  Canton  as  a  school  for  more  than  fifty-one  years. 
One  of  the  dreams  of  Ming  Sum’s  staff  has  been  the  establishment 
of  an  Association  for  the  Blind  which  could  help  blind  people  who 
have  already  graduated  from  school  and  are  temporarily  out  of 
employment  or  those  children  who  have  no  other  means  of  support. 
This  dream  became  a  reality  in  the  founding  of  the  Association 
through  the  interest  of  many  friends  of  the  blind  in  February  1939. 

Naturally,  Ming  Sum’s  whole-hearted  support  is  behind  the 
Association  and  the  Association  is  vitally  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.  However,  the  two  carry  on  independent  of  each  other 
as  far  as  directors,  staff,  other  personnel,  finances  and  other 
responsibilities  are  concerned. 
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'  0  light  the  future  with  the  Light  of  life 
is  no  mere  pastime.  The  ancients  used 
the  torch  race  as  a  symbol  of  continuing  life. 
Along  the  course  the  runner  pushed  forward  torch 
in  hand.  Swiftly  from  behind  came  one  who 
would  outrun  him.  To  place  the  torch  unflickering 
into  his  hand  required  serious  attention  and  expert 
handling”. 

These  sentences  from  TODAY,  January  19, 
1941,  embody  our  ideals  as  we  press  on,  sometimes 
walking  by  faith  alone. 


During  some 
Then 


It  is  a  high  resolve  to  work  for  the  future, 
phases  of  our  lives  the  present  is  all  engrossing, 
comes  the  tremendous  conviction  that  it  is  also  our 


responsibility  to  pass  on  the  torch  !  It  has  been  thrilling  to  take  it 
from  others  and  carry  it  high.  Now - what  of  handing  it  on? 


Into  each  life  at  Ming  Sum  is  bestowed  loving  training  so  that 
the  torch  may  be  handed  on. 

These  from  Ming  Sum  have  carried  the  torch. 


quote  from  a  letter  from  Miss  Kathleen  Banks,  nurse  in 
^  the  English  Methodist  Mission  Hospital  in  Fatshan,  near 
Canton.  The  letter  is  dated  January  16,  1941  in  which  she  writes 
of  a  Ming  Sum  girl  who  worked  in  the  hospital  there,  faithfully 
and  with  joy.  Her  success  was  largely  due  to  the  loving  and  patient 
cooperation  of  Miss  Banks  and  other  friends  in  Fatshan. 

“  On  Tuesday  afternoon  after  an  illness  of  thirty  hours, 
Ng  Sau  King  died  and  we  had  a  service  for  her  yesterday  and 
rejoiced  that  her  days  of  darkness  are  over. 

I  think  you  know  that  some  years  ago  she  made  a  will  and  left 
everything  to  Ming  Sum.  I  enclose  a  check  for  $50:00  Hong  Kong 

money . At  the  memorial  service  her  patience  and  gentleness 

were  illustrated  by  several  little  stories  of  her.  She  and  I  came 
about  the  same  time,  both  in  1923”. 
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Il  0  teach  massage  to  forty  seven  nurses  at  Hackett  Medical 
Center  is  no  mean  task.  Miss  Westra  and  Miss  Kwok 
invited  Miss  Lau  Wan  Hing  to  go  to  Hackett  and  teach  massage. 
There  she  worked  from  December  15,  1940  to  January  21,  1941. 
The  enthusiastic  reports  of  those  who  trusted  her  with  the 
instruction  and  the  response  of  the  students  has  been  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  things  that  could  come  to  Ming  Sum. 

A  blind  girl  w’ent  to  seeing  students,  taught  them,  helped  them 
forget  she  was  blind,  and  left  with  many  good  friends. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Laird  of  Lingnan  University  and  Miss  Mary  W. 
Bischoff  of  Hackett  Medical  Center  who  taught  her  will  especially 
rejoice  with  us  in  this  victory  over  darkness. 

JN  December  of  1940  came  many  calls  for  help  from 
graduates  of  Ming  Sum  in  various  parts  of  this  province 
where  they  were  at  work.  The  groups  who  had  supported  them 
had  scattered  or  were  unable  to  continue  their  support.  The  girls 
longed  to  go  on  with  their  teaching  and  other  forms  of  service  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  lived.  The  Canton  Association  for 
the  Blind  did  not  have  the  money  to  help  them  and  the  monthly 
aid  that  the  Ming  Sum  Staff  gave  them  was  not  enough. 

Dr.  Wong  and  others  of  the  Chinese  staff  suggested  that  the 
money  given  by  Miss  Lucy  Durham  for  milk  for  Ming  Sum  be 
saved  for  two  months  and  sent  to  those  from  whom  the  calls  of 
distress  had  come.  This  was  done  with  gladness  of  heart.  Ming 
Sura  has  had  no  milk  these  weeks  but  we  believe  the  torch  was 
held  the  higher  in  the  dark  places  v^here  the  money  has  gone. 
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While  this  issue  of  THE  TORCH  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  word  came  of  the  passing  of  Mrs.  L.  K.  Little,  wife  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  in  Canton,  on  February  18,  1941.  The 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  all  at  Ming  Sum  goes  to  Mr.  Little  who  has 
been  a  friend  of  the  School  for  many  years. 

At  Mr.  Little’s  request  no  flowers  were  sent.  Instead,  he  ' 
asked  that  contributions  be  made  to  Ming  Sum  School  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Little.  The  response  was  an  overwhelming  tribute  to  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Little  from  their  many  friends  in  Canton.  It  will  be 
used  as  a  Memorial  Fund  to  give  selected  graduates  of  Ming  Sum 
the  benefits  of  further  education  in  other  institutions  so  that  they 
in  turn  may  give  more  to  others  who  do  not  see. 

Mrs.  Little  lives  on!  In  her  memory  the  light  of  knowledge 
will  continue  to  shine  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  of  these 
young  people  in  South  China. 

“Help  us  to  keep  our  sight. 

Help  us  to  see  aright 

That  out  of  the  dark - comes  light”. 
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China’s  Guerrilla  Industry 

by  BERTRAM  B.  FOWLER 

During  the  greatest  migration  in  human  history  the  people  of  Free  China 
have  begun  to  build  a  wholly  new  and  unique  industrial  system  upon  the 
natural  base  of  their  own  ancient  culture.  Today,  the  main  effort  is 
designed  for  defense;  tomorrow,  it  aims  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  in 
Asia.  This  is  of  such  profound  importance  to  all  Americans  that,  for  the 
second  time  in  a  year,  the  editors  of  Survey  Graphic  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives.  The  author  is  a  well  known  expert 
on  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States. 


There  is  a  new  battle  cry  being  shouted  in  China  To¬ 
day.  It  is  Gung-ho  and  it  means  simply,  “Work  together.” 
You  can  hear  it  above  the  interminable  growl  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  of  the  invader;  above  the  menacing  drone  of  the 
bombing  planes.  You  hear  it  in  the  whir  of  wheels,  the 
clack  of  looms,  and  the  throb  of  machines,  from  the 
wooded  mountains  of  the  far  Northwest  to  the  southeast¬ 
ern  provinces  of  Fukien  and  Kwangtung. 

It  is  China’s  answer  to  brutal  invasion  and  strangling 
blockade.  It  is  appearing  in  terms  of  thousands  of  new 
industries  which  are  multiplying  daily,  almost  hourly, 
across  the  whole  sweep  of  that  gigantic  country.  In  com¬ 
pounds,  dugouts,  deserted  temples,  in  hidden  canyons  and 
valleys,  along  the  sweep  of  rivers,  and  in  ruined  villages 
these  industries  are  answering  the  guns  of  the  invaders 
with  a  flow  of  goods  to  supply  the  stubbornly  fighting 
sons  of  Han  with  the  sinews  of  war,  with  blankets  for 
their  beds,  sandals  for  their  feet,  and  bandages  for  their 
wounds. 

Gung-ho  is  the  slogan  of  the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooper¬ 
atives,  the  creation  of  a  system  to  replace  a  systemless 
chaos.  It  is  “guerrilla  industry,”  something  new  in  the 
history  of  modern  warfare.  To  understand  Gung-ho  one 
must  understand  the  full  import  of  the  change  that  struck 
China  when  the  little  brown  Japanese  landed  with  their 
guns  and  their  planes  and  swept  the  tide  of  invasion  in¬ 
ward  from  the  sea.  With  the  taking  of  the  seaboard,  the 
Japanese  took  90  percent  of  China’s  modern  industry.  Re¬ 
treating  before  the  invader,  the  soldiers  were  also  retreat¬ 
ing  from  the  sources  of  industrial  supply  that  would 
otherwise  have  kept  them  armed  and  clothed.  They  were 
retreating  from  the  modern  factories  of  Shanghai  into 
the  vast  sprawl  of  undeveloped  China  where  no  industry 
existed. 

Before  the  flood  of  invasion  went  the  pitiful  horde  of 
the  refugees,  fleeing  before  the  enemy.  They  spread  like 
a  devastation  over  China,  by  conservative  estimate  sixty 
million  of  them,  choking  the  roads,  overwhelming  towns 
and  villages  with  their  plight.  In  that  vast,  milling  multi¬ 
tude  were  factory  workers,  artisans,  mechanics,  textile 
workers,  tradesmen,  swept  out  of  the  coastal  cities  by 
their  desire  to  escape. 

With  them  also  was  the  sprinkling  of  technical  experts, 
Europeans,  Americans,  Chinese  university  graduates, 
whose  sympathies  led  them  to  leave  with  the  exodus 
rather  than  remain  with  the  invader  in  Shanghai. 


With  them,  too,  were  men  like  Rewi  Alley.  Rewi  Alley, 
a  New  Zealander,  had  spent  sixteen  years  in  China.  He 
had  served  a  long  term  as  chief  factory  inspector  in 
Shanghai.  He  had  served  with  flood  and  famine  relief 
missions.  He  had  walked  and  ridden  through  most  of  the 
provinces.  He  understood  the  Chinese  and  their  problems. 
He  spoke  many  of  their  dialects.  More  important,  the 
Chinese  knew  and  trusted  Rewi  Alley.  Around  him  ral¬ 
lied  the  best  of  the  leaders,  Chinese  and  European.  In  the 
minds  of  all  of  them  one  fact  began  to  emerge  clearly 
and  unmistakably.  China’s  only  hope  of  fighting  the  in¬ 
vader,  equipped  as  he  was  with  all  the  modern  munitions 
of  war,  lay  in  guerrilla  warfare.  Now,  with  her  central¬ 
ized  industry  in  Japanese  hands,  why  not  guerrilla  indus¬ 
try.? 

The  old  order  had  vanished  with  the  capture  of  Shang¬ 
hai.  Even  if,  by  some  miracle,  they  could  duplicate  the 
great  factories  of  Shanghai  in  the  interior,  the  Japanese 
planes  would  find  them  and  blast  them  out  of  existence. 
Something  more  than  a  mere  re-creation  of  the  Shang¬ 
hai  industrial  set-up  was  necessary.  The  times  called  for 
an  industry  as  mobile  as  the  armies  of  China;  as  elusive 
as  her  tough  guerrilla  fighters. 

They  saw,  too,  something  more  significant  than  the 
present  emergency,  Shanghai  was  the  symbol  of  foreign 
exploitation.  Shanghai,  to  Rewi  Alley,  meant  factories 
where  children  worked  fourteen  hours  a  day.  It  meant 
slums  and  poverty,  degradation  and  disease.  It  meant  a 
flow  of  cheap  and  shoddy  trade  goods  up  the  rivers  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  raw 
wealth  of  the  vast,  na¬ 
turally  rich  interior. 

Underlying  the 
enormous  problem  of 
the  refugee  flood  lay 
the  basic  tragedy  of 
the  old  exploited 
China.  These  fleeing 
men  were  even  then 
finding  sanctuary  in 
hills  that  held  un¬ 
touched  treasure  in 
iron  and  manganese, 

A  cooperative  ironworks 
uses  this  waterwheel 
improvised  in  Free  China 


in  tungsten  and  gold,  in  coal  and  oil.  All  about  them 
lay  a  tremendous  natural  storehouse.  And  the  Chinese 
were  fleeing  into  that  fabulous  hinterland,  starving,  rag¬ 
ged,  destitute. 

This  was  the  problem  that  Rewi  Alley  and  the  natural 
leaders  of  China  faced.  They  had  to  find  a  way  to  utilize 
both  the  refugee  craftsmen  and  the  vast  potential  riches 
of  China.  The  answer  was  Gung-ho.  The  Chinese  Indus¬ 
trial  Cooperatives  were  formed.  Guerrilla  industry  was 
born.  Rewi  Alley  was  appointed  technical  director.  The 
rest  of  the  group  spread  out  as  organizers  and  developers 
of  this  new  system  of  industry. 

Back  of  them  was  the  financial  support  of  Mme.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
Mme.  Kung.  Men  like  Sir  Archibald  Clarke-Kerr,  British 
Ambassador  to  China,  were  enthusiastic  supporters.  The 
pioneers  had  backing,  some  money,  and  a  big  idea.  Thus 
armed  they  went  out  to  post  their  notices  of  appeal  to  the 
refugees. 

The  appeal  can  best  be  summed  up  in  the  notice  now 
posted  in  every  village  in  one  Kiangsi  district.  It  reads: 
“Come,  workers  who  have  been  wandering  in  the  war 
zones,  unemployed  workers  and  crippled  soldiers!  Come, 
you  who  have  strength  but  no  capital!  Come,  you  who 
have  skill  but  none  to  employ  you!  Let  us  drag  the  wealth 
from  our  soil — its  gold,  its  iron,  and  its  coal.  Let  us  use 
it  to  win  the  war  and  to  build  a  new  life  for  ourselves.” 

The  appeal  found  nine  blacksmiths  seeking  refuge  in 
the  Northwest.  They  had  wandered  hungry  and  hopeless 
for  150  miles  along  the  railroad  from  Honan  to  Shensi 
Behind  them  lay  their  shattered  homes,  their  wrecked 
shops.  All  they  had  left  were  the  few  tools  they  carried 
on  their  backs  and  their  common  despair.  Not  one  had 


tools  or  equipment  enough  to  set  up  a  shop  and  earn  a 
living.  They  had  no  way  of  getting  together  until  a 
C.I.C.  organizer  found  them  and  showed  them  how  to 
pool  their  tools  and  form  a  cooperative.  Thus  was  the 
first  industrial  cooperative  started  just  two  years  ago. 
Gung-ho  had  become  a  fact. 

From  coastal  Kiangsu  came  a  printer  with  his  seven 
assistants,  their  wives  and  their  children.  They,  too,  left 
bombed  homes  and  shops  and  made  their  weary  trek 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  dreary  roads,  through  Honan 
to  Shensi.  There  in  a  little  village,  resting  by  the  roadside 
beside  the  few  pitiful  belongings  they  had  brought  with 
them,  they  saw  the  signs  of  the  C.I.C.  calling  on  artisans 
and  workers  to  organize.  The  printer  left  his  little  com¬ 
pany  by  the  roadside  and  went  to  the  C.I.C.  headquarters. 
Could  he  get  a  loan  of  capital  and  start  a  printing  busi¬ 
ness.?  He  went,  moved  only  by  his  desperation.  His  hope¬ 
lessness  was  typical  of  the  hopelessness  that  walked  with 
the  millions  of  refugees  all  over  China  in  those  days.  It 
was  too  much  to  hope  that  somewhere  was  a  place  to 
stop;  somewhere  a  village  where  men  could  work  and  eat 
and  laugh  once  more.  When  he  was  told,  after  being  in¬ 
terviewed,  that  it  was  such  men  as  he  that  C.I.C.  wanted, 
he  broke  down  and  wept.  He  went  back  with  his  glorious 
news  to  his  assistants  and  their  families.  Thus  was  the 
second  cooperative  formed.  Headed  by  the  printer  and 
his  assistants,  it  began  to  print  and  train  new  printers.  It 
is  well  to  remember  at  this  point  that  the  printing  coopera¬ 
tives  are  among  the  most  important  units  in  the  system. 
Your  typical  Chinese  has  an  avid  hunger  for  information. 
He  wants  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  what 
other  people  are  thinking  and  doing. 

From  such  beginnings  the  pattern  began  to 
appear  and  grow.  Because  this  was  guerrilla 
industry,  a  form  of  warfare,  the  leaders  and 
organizers  laid  out  their  pattern  like  a  battle- 
front.  There  would  be  front  lines,  supports, 
and  reserves. 

The  reserves,  far  back  of  the  invaded  areas, 
consist  of  the  heavy  industries,  mining,  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  foundries  and  the  like,  turning 
out  equipment  for  the  supports  and  front 
lines;  looms  and  textile  equipment;  ma¬ 
chinery  for  tanneries,  shoe-making,  wood 
working  plants,  soap  factories,  for  all  the 
hundreds  of  small  industries  which  serve  the 
army  and  the  civilian  population. 

The  front  lines  are  mobile  and  elusive 
enough  so  that  units  of  them  can  operate 
within  the  territory  already  held  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese.  They  function  to  supply  the  guerrilla 
fighters  who  are  harassing  the  Japanese  lines 
of  communication.  For  these  fighters  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  harass  only  if  they  are  equipped, 
clothed,  and  fed. 

In  such  Japanese-occupied  provinces  as 
Hopei  and  Anhwei,  the  co-ops  are  organ¬ 
ized.  In  Hopei  a  group  of  women  formed  a 
mending  cooperative  to  serve  the  guerrilla 
fighters.  Others  came  in  with  their  portable 
sewing  machines  and  made  new  clothes. 
They  knit  socks  on  their  tiny,  hand-operated 
knitting  machines;  made  sandals  and  padded 
coats  under  the  shadow  of  the  Japanese  guns. 


hiding  in  cellars  and  dugouts.  When  a  detachment  o£ 
Japanese  troops  gets  too  close  to  a  cooperative,  the  guer¬ 
rilla  fighters  bring  a  warning.  As  mobile  as  the  troops 
they  serve,  the  cooperatives  move.  They  strap  portable 
sewing  machines,  knitting  machines,  shoe-making  equip¬ 
ment  to  their  backs  and  fade  like  shadows  before  the 
Japanese,  back  to  the  next  village  to  put  down  their  ma¬ 
chines  and  start  producing  once  more. 

Behind  this  front  line  are  the  supports;  the 
weaving  cooperatives,  turning  out  blankets  and 
cloth  for  uniforms;  cooperatives  making  candles 
and  soap  and  shoes,  equipment  for  the  army  and 
households.  Let  a  bomb  drop  and  the  workers 
are  out  before  the  dust  has  settled,  fighting  fires 
started  by  incendiaries,  salvaging  materials  from 
the  wreckage  if  their  shops  are  blasted  beyond 
repair. 

Typical  of  the  indomitable  courage  and  pa¬ 
tience  of  these  guerrilla  industries  is  the  slogan 
of  the  members  of  a  cooperative  in  a  northwest 
district  where  bombings  are  frequent:  “If  we  are 
bombed  once,  we  will  rebuild  once;  if  we  are 
bombed  ten  times  we  will  rebuild  ten  times.” 

Behind  the  front  lines  and  this  belt  of  supports 
is  the  wider  belt  of  the  reserves,  supplying  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  forward  lines;  turning  out  more 
and  more  machinery  so  that  the  daily,  almost 
hourly  increase  of  the  cooperatives  may  go  for¬ 
ward. 

Kiangsi  province,  in  southeastern  China,  of¬ 
fers  a  vivid  picture  of  what  these  reserve  co¬ 
operatives  are  doing.  To  the  south  rise  the  hills 
with  their  rich  deposits  of  tungsten,  wolfram, 
iron,  and  other  mineral  resources.  To  the  north 
the  province  flattens  out  into  rich  plains.  Through  the 
province  runs  the  River  Kan,  wide,  sluggish,  the  main 
artery  of  transport  for  the  region.  It  is  a  rich  and  pleasant 
country.  Yet  its  people  have  always  been  impoverished 
and  exploited.  In  all  Kiangsi  province  there  had  never 
been  any  industry,  light  or  heavy.  That  is  changed  now. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Kan  fan  back  the  ranks  of  the 
cooperative  industries.  All  along  the  river  the  air  is  re¬ 
dolent  with  the  perfume  of  camphorwood  and  sandal¬ 
wood  from  the  shops  making  boats  to  carry  cooperative 
products  to  markets  along  the  river. 

A  MACHINE  SHOP  IN  A  FARMHOUSE,  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE 

Kan,  turning  out  equipment  for  the  maze  of  tanneries, 
foundries,  refineries,  mills,  and  factories,  represents  Kiang- 
si’s  real  heavy  industry.  Yet  it  is  as  mobile  in  its  own 
way  as  are  the  tiny  guerrilla  co-ops  at  the  front.  Day  and 
night,  week  in  and  week  out,  three  boats  are  moored 
below  it  in  the  river.  Let  a  guerrilla  scout  come  with  the 
word  that  the  Japanese  are  on  the  way  and  the  machinery 
is  hustled  aboard  to  be  poled  along  the  river  to  a  new 
location. 

In  the  Northwest  the  wild  and  lonely  plains  are  com¬ 
ing  to  life.  Over  them  is  spreading  the  web  and  woof  of 
cooperative  organization.  There  are  no  towering  factory 
chimnevs,  no  sprawl  of  plants,  nothing  to  lead  the  bomb¬ 
ers  to  them.  To  find  them  you  would  have  to  find  loca¬ 
tions  like  the  loess  canyon  with  sheer  bluffs  of  sand  that 
centuries  have  packed  to  the  consistency  of  soft  rock.  All 
along  the  bluffs  on  either  side  of  the  canyon  are  the  rows 
of  caves  and  every  cave  is  a  cooperative  headquarters.  In 


one  cave  are  the  lathes  of  a  machine  shop.  In  another  you 
hear  the  clack  of  looms.  In  another  they  are  making 
candles,  or  soap,  or  shoes,  or  any  one  of  the  hundreds 
products  they  manufacture.  Over  every  cave  is  the  rea 
triangle  with  the  symbol  of  Gung-ho,  the  only  sign  that 
here  is  a  typical  industrial  community  of  embattled 
China;  too  tough  to  be  broken,  too  well  hidden  and  pro¬ 
tected  to  fear  the  ominous  drone  of  the  bombers. 


In  the  Northwest,  too,  you  will  find  the  transportation 
cooperative,  coiling  its  way  along  the  winding  road  that 
skirts  the  high  bank  of  the  river.  There  will  be  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mule  carts  in  that  column.  Most  of  the  carts 
are  antiquated  American  cars,  nothing  left  but  wheels 
and  chassis  on  which  box  bodies  have  been  built.  Mules 
take  the  place  of  vanished  motors.  And  how  the  Chinese 
wish  they  had  more  of  those  old  cars.  A  good  American 
auto  graveyard  would  be  a  gold  mine  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  cooperatives  of  the  Northwest. 

As  they  wind  their  way  along  the  river  a  gang  of  men 
working  at  the  water’s  edge  look  up  and  see  the  red 
triangles  on  the  sides  of  the  wagons.  As  one  man  they 
quit  work  and  scramble  up  the  bank  to  halt  the  column. 
They  have  red  triangles  on  their  overalls.  They  are 
members  of  a  gold-washing  cooperative,  taking  the  pre¬ 
cious  metal  from  the  river  to  help  stabilize  a  war-shaken 
currency.  The  column  stops  amid  a  babble  of  voices.  The 
gold-washers  want  to  know  how  goes  Gung-ho  where  the 
column  has  come  from.  How  goes  the  cause? 

Farther  north,  as  you  climb  into  the  wild  and  wooded 
hills  where  roads  become  mere  trails  and  no  wheels  turn, 
you  will  hear  the  sharp,  bright  bells  before  you  see  the 
the  column  of  camels  and  donkeys  come  along  the  wind¬ 
ing  trail  bearing  wool  for  the  looms  of  China  that  the 
soldiers  may  have  blankets  and  coats. 

To  produce  and  continue  to  fight.  That  is  the  spirit  of 
the  awakened  China  of  today.  It  rings  through  the  land 
with  the  shout  of  Gung-ho.  You  may  buy  a  suitcase  from 
a  leather-working  cooperative.  It  will  come  to  you  with 
the  red  triangle  and  a  slogan  affixed.  The  slogan  will 


This  village  is  a  factory,  for  the  cooperative  manufacture  of  machinery 


read,  “Resist  the  enemy  and  build  a  new  China.”  Buy 
almost  anything  else  and  you  will  receive  the  same  mes¬ 
sage  with  the  purchase. 

So  it  goes  across  the  sweep  of  China.  Everywhere  the 
little  cooperatives  are  appearing.  They  range  in  size  from 
the  tiny  mending  cooperative  that  works  with  its  needles 
reflecting  the  flicker  of  Japanese  guns,  to  the  one  in  the 
Northwest  that  was  able  to  obtain  a  loan  of  $500,000  from 
a  local  bank.  But  there  is  nothing  loose  or  disorganized 
about  them.  Through  their  central  organizations  they  are 
knit  together  into  a  single  economic  front. 

When  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  gave  the  cooperatives  of 
the  Southeast  an  order  for  10,000  padded  overcoats  and 
10,000  suits  of  underwear  it  was  filled  in  fifteen  days.  An 
order  for  15,000  towels  and  15,000  pairs  of  socks  took 
five  days  to  fill.  The  orders  continue  to  pour  in  from  the 
army  and  civilian  population  in  an  increasing  flood.  And 
the  co-ops  grow  in  proportion.  Now  there  are  groups 
ready  and  able  to  handle  orders  for  5,000  greatcoats;  for 
30,000  pounds  of  medical  cotton  and  30,000  pounds  of 
bandages;  for  10,000  hemp  sandals  or  a  million  blankets. 
Until  the  cooperatives  came  into  being,  all  blankets,  if 
not  woven  in  Shanghai,  were  imported.  Now  they  are 
being  woven  on  cooperative  looms  from  native  wools  and 
colored  by  native  dyes.  The  old  crafts  of  China  are  com¬ 
ing  to  life. 

Back  of  the  working  cooperatives  lies  an  efficient  or- 
ganization.  The  whole  of  China  is  divided  into  five  dis¬ 
tricts,  Northwest,  Southwest,  Southeast,  West  China,  and 
Yunnan.  Each  regional  headquarters  has  its  staff  of  tech¬ 
nicians,  expert  organizers.  As  they  multiply  the  number 
of  cooperatives  they  work  out  new  techniques  and  meth¬ 
ods,  making  each  unit  in  the  growing  chain  efficient  and 
permanent.  At  the  top  is  the  national  headquarters  with 
Rewi  Alley  as  technical  director.  From  his  headquarters 
come  the  larger  plans,  the  program  for  training  schools 
and  institutes. 

There  are  schools  of  accountancy  to  teach  the  members 
of  the  smallest  cooperative  to  keep  a  set  of  books  and  so 
make  the  co-op  a  stable  and  sound  unit.  There  are  train¬ 
ing  schools  for  new  members.  They  gather  their  recruits 
from  the  refugee  camps  and  hospitals.  The  unemployed, 
the  refugees,  the  war  widows  and  orphans,  the  crippled 
soldiers  are  the  ones  the  cooperative  leaders  are  after.  To 
these,  hopeless,  demoralized,  desperate,  the  cooperators 
bring  the  offer  of  morale-restoring  work  and  a  stake  in 
a  new  China. 

As  with  the  men,  so  with  the  jobs  to  be  done.  The 
technicians  and  experts  watch  the  needs  and  gear  the 
machinery  to  fit  those  needs.  Sugar  is  prohibitively  high. 
So  the  experts  put  the  machine  shops  to  turning  out 
cane-crushing  and  sugar-refining  machinery;  the  local 
farmers  to  growing  more  cane. 

In  one  section,  to  quote  a  concrete  case,  there  was,  as 
everywhere  else  in  China,  an  acute  shortage  of  soap.  But 
in  the  nearby  hills  there  was  growing  a  profusion  of 
castor  oil  shrubs.  The  headquarters  technicians  moved  in 
on  the  job.  They  perfected  methods  for  extracting  the 
oil  and  used  it  as  the  basis  of  a  local  soap  industry. 

One  fact  concerning  this  rather  tremendous  movement 
should  be  understood  by  the  observer.  The  appearance  of 
this  movement  in  China  is  no  detached  phenomenon. 
It  is  but  the  appearance  of  another  phase  of  a  worldwide 


movement.  It  stems  directly  from  the  great  cooperative 
movement  that  had  its  real  inception  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  The  Danish  and  Swedish  techniques  were  car¬ 
ried  to  New  Zealand  where  they  took  root  and  flourished. 
Now  a  New  Zealander  has  carried  those  techniques  to 
China  where  they  have  appeared  in  a  new  form,  giving 
added  depth  and  breadth  to  an  already  established  world 
movement. 

The  problem  of  adequate  capitalization  is  another 
problem  of  the  national  headquarters.  Naturally  the  infant 
cooperative  must  get  a  loan  to  get  started.  All  of  these 
loans  are  being  paid  back.  But  they  are  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  at  the  outset.  Knowing  this,  and  realizing  the  tre¬ 
mendous  job  they  are  doing  so  well,  bankers  and  the 
government  have  lent  them  money.  From  friends  all 
over  the  world  come  further  funds.  In  the  United  States 
the  official  representative,  and  fund-raising  agency,  is 
Indusco,  Inc.,  the  American  Committee  for  Chinese  In¬ 
dustrial  Cooperatives,  8  West  40  Street,  New  York  City. 
[See  “China’s  Industrial  Wall”  by  Ida  Pruitt,  Survey 
Graphic,  March  1940;  also  page  483  Survey  Graphic 
October  1940.] 

It  does  not  take  much,  as  we  understand  capitalization 
in  the  United  States,  to  start  an  industrial  cooperative  in 
China.  Initial  capital  in  a  cooperative  amounts  to  about 
$7  per  member.  This  much  oufits  them  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  and  starts  production.  Thus,  for  $7,  the 
cooperatives  can  place  a  man  in  a  permanent  job  capable 
of  supporting  a  family  of  five. 

Of  perhaps  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  leaders  is  the  fact  that  through  their  cooperatives 
the  Chinese  are  beginning  to  understand  democracy. 
Each  cooperative  is  self-governed.  It  is  owned  by  the 
members  who  elect  their  officers  and  leaders.  They  share 
equally  in  monetary  returns  and  in  responsibility.  As  the 
sweep  of  the  industry  spreads,  so  spreads  democracy.  The 
spread  of  the  industry  is  shown  by  the  latest  figures.  In 
less  than  ten  months  this  year  the  monthly  production  of 
the  cooperatives  jumped,  in  terms  of  North  China  cur¬ 
rency,  from  $3,000,000  to  $9,000,000. 

The  cooperators  are  building  beyond  the  present.  They 
see  before  them,  when  the  war  is  over,  a  gigantic  task  of 
rehabilitation.  They  have  discovered  how  to  utilize  those 
riches  that  for  centuries  have  mocked  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  the  realization  of  all  this  that 
led  Lin  Yutang  to  say: 

I  think  the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives  are  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  China’s  war  of  defense.  They  provide  the 
best  form  of  relief  by  giving  work  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
refugees  and  helping  them  to  keep  their  independence  and 
their  self-respect.  At  the  same  time,  they  help  to  relieve  the 
markets  of  Free  China  of  the  shortage  of  the  commonest 
articles  due  to  the  blockade  and  the  uprooting  of  industries 
in  the  coastal  provinces.  They  increase  the  production  and 
help  restore  the  normal  economic  life  of  the  nation.  But  their 
significance  lies  also  in  the  future  when  these  cooperatives 
will  become  the  sound  and  rational  basis  for  the  growth  of 
Chinese  industries  after  the  war. 

All  this  is  encompassed  in  the  ringing  battle  cry  of 
Gung-ho  that  is  today  sounding  over  China  with  a  clarity 
and  strength  that  lifts  men’s  heads  and  strengthens  hands 
and  hearts. 
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We  are  watching  with  anxious  eyes  the  struggle  across 
the  Atlantic  where  on  land  and  sea  battles  are  being 
fought  and  decisions  reached  week  by  week  that  will  affect 
deeply  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us  here  today.  With  such 
mighty  events  so  close  at  hand,  it  may  seem  to  you  a  side 
issue  to  turn  our  eyes  westward  across  the  Pacific.  But 
there  too  a  struggle  is  being  waged  that  bears  directly 
upon  Britain’s  heroic  defense  and  upon  our  own  vital 
interests.  Germany  is  determined  to  dominate  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  Japan,  the  third  Axis 
partner,  is  bent  on  ruling  the  Western  Pacific.  In  both 
areas,  West  and  East,  the  fortunes  of  the  three  Axis 
powers  will  in  the  end  inevitably  rise  or  fall  as  one.  To¬ 
gether  these  three  nations  declare  it  their  intention  to 
establish  a  new  “world  order”.  Surely  we  must  now 
realize  that  this  is  a  world  war. 

At  this  critical  moment  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  many 
Americans  are  shaking  their  heads  and  saying  that  we 
are  rapidly  drifting  into  war.  That  is  not  the  way  I 
would  put  it.  I  would  say  that  the  war  is  closing  in  on 
us  from  various  quarters  of  the  globe.  Even  now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  public  is  confused  on  the  issues,  many  persons 
even  denying  that  here  in  the  United  States  we  are  in  any 
peril.  They  stand  aghast  at  the  deadly  conflict  across  the 
Atlantic.  Yet  they  fail  to  realize  this  one  thing :  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  intervened  in  this  war  with  all  our  material 
resources  because  we  cannot  permit  the  mastery  of  the 
Atlantic  to  fall  into  hostile  hands,  men  whose  avowed 
object  is  to  enslave  the  smaller  nations  and  utterly  destroy 
our  own  way  of  life.  It  was  the  same  in  1917.  When  we 


saw  the  North  Atlantic  in  peril  of  falling  into  hostile 
hands,  we  took  action  and  intervened  actively  in  the 
World  War. 

World  War  Issues  Badly  Confused 

For  years  past  many  of  you  have  doubtless  listened  to 
the  interminable  chatter  of  certain  individuals  about  the 
“merchants  of  death”,  about  the  manipulations  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  bankers,  and  the  alleged  propaganda  of  the 
British.  Indeed  there  was  a  definite  effort  — an  organized, 
well  financed,  and  powerful  propaganda — to  confuse  our 
public  mind  with  this  kind  of  moonshine  about  the  causes 
for  our  country’s  entry  into  the  last  war.  This  line  of 
cynicism  came  about  naturally  enough.  We  all  felt  ter¬ 
ribly  let  down  by  the  aftermath  of  the  World  War,  and 
so  people  began  to  spin  theories  to  prove  that  it  was 
wicked  men  that  had  persuaded  bumbleheads  in  Congress 
back  in  1917  to  vote  overwhelmingly  for  the  defense  of 
our  national  interests.  Surely  nothing  could  be  clearer 
today  than  that  neither  bankers  nor  munition  makers  are 
urging  our  country  toward  hostilities.  And  as  for  British 
propaganda  in  this  country  it  amounts  to  nothing.  Hitler 
and  his  ferocious  assaults  on  helpless  neighbors  constitute 
the  best  plea  for  the  British  in  this  country.  I  say  then 
that  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  impelled  us  in 
1917,  the  defense  and  freedom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  we 
are  again  intervening — this  time  with  our  full  financial  and 
economic  resources — in  a  war  which  directly  menaces  us. 

That  is  why  our  eyes  and  ears  are,  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  last  thing  at  night,  strained  for  news  of  the 
European  struggle,  the  outcome  of  which  so  mightily 
affects  each  and  every  one  of  us.  And  merging  into  the 
European  conflict,  becoming  an  integral  part  of  it,  is 
Japan’s  aggression  across  the  Pacific.  That  is  where  we 
come  to  our  general  topic  today — China  and  the  Dictators. 

On  my  first  visit  to  the  Far  East  some  twenty  years 
ago,  when  I  reached  Peking  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
Hsu-Shih-Ch’ang,  a  delightful  old  mandarin,  was  kind 
enough  to  give  a  luncheon  for  me.  Just  then  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  talk  of  Bolshevism  gaining  a  foothold  in 
China.  So  I  inquired  from  President  Hsu  what  he 
thought  about  this.  His  answer,  given  quite  simply,  was: 
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“Oh,  no !  Cliina  tried  that  in  the  eighth  and  again  in  the 
eleventh  centuries,  and  it  didn’t  work.  We  won’t  try  it 
again.’’ 

Great  Changes  in  China 

That  little  colloquy  was  typical  of  what  used  to  be  called 
the  “unchanging  China’’,  that  is  to  say,  manners,  customs, 
traditions  and  practices  coming  down  with  almost  no 
alteration  through  the  centuries.  But  how  great  is  the 
change  today !  In  the  last  ten  years  China  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  and  is  changing  mightily  under  our  very  eyes.  The 
poet  Tennyson,  if  he  were  alive,  would  never  have  penned 
that  line  so  famous  in  our  childhood,  “Better  fifty  years  of 
Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay’’,  for  Cathay  now  is  rush¬ 
ing  down  the  corridors  of  time  as  fast  as  Europe  or 
America.  The  renaissance  that  started  slowly  enough  after 
China  became  a  republic  thirty  years  ago  has  in  recent 
years  had  wonderful  impetus.  Japan  has  not  attained 
victory  over  China.  But  she  has  given  a  spur  to  the  cause 
of  national  unity  there  that  the  Chinese  by  themselves 
might  have  taken  a  generation  to  bring  about.  The  heroic 
sacrifices,  endured  in  a  common  cause,  have  established  a 
new  morale  among  the  Chinese  people,  determination 
overcoming  despair  and  rearing  among  them  confident 
hope  in  their  struggle  today. 

Aid  to  China  Helps  All  Around 

On  September  27th  last  the  two  European  dictators, 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  made  sweeping  alliance  with  the 
would-be  Far  Eastern  dictatorship,  Japan.  That  meant  a 
threat  to  us  from  across  both  oceans.  So  if  we  want  to  do 
a  consistent  and  a  real  job,  we  shall  defend  our  Atlantic 
interests  by  all  aid  to  Britain,  and  we  shall  preserve  our 
Far  Eastern  defense  by  all  aid  to  China. 

Now  what  does  the  Far  Eastern  end  of  the  conflict  look 
like  today?  Japan  began  its  unrestrained  aggression  in 
1937.  It  seized  all  North  China  around  ancient  Peking 
and  Tientsin,  then  swept  south  on  land  and  sea  to  Shang¬ 
hai.  All  the  chief  coastal  cities  fell  victims  and  the 
Japanese,  flushed  and  blinded  with  comparatively  easy 
victory,  stormed  and  sacked  the  Chinese  capital  of  Nan¬ 
king,  machine-gunning  thousands  of  unarmed  Chinese  in 
the  streets.  On  up  the  Yangtse  River  to  Hankow,  some- 
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times  called  China’s  Chicago,  the  invading  armies  marched, 
strewing  death  and  destruction  in  their  wake. 

But  as  the  Japanese  pressed  inland,  their  attack  slowed 
down.  The  Chinese  Generalissimo,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  not 
yet  ready  for  war  despite  his  feverish  preparations  of  the 
previous  two  or  three  years,  withdrew  slowly  into  the 
interior,  delayed  and  harassed  the  enemy,  reformed  his 
own  armies,  and  devoted  his  energy  to  procuring  supplies 
and  ammunition  from  abroad  and  at  home,  and  to  the 
moral  rearmament  of  his  long  suffering  people. 

The  Great  Westward  Trek 

Then  began  the  great  trek  of  the  Chinese  people  from 
the  coast  to  the  interior  and  far  west.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  amazing  migrations  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Despoiled  of  their  homes,  their  farms  laid  waste,  the 
countryside  in  ruin,  with  death  overtaking  millions  of 
helpless  men,  women  and  children,  the  Chinese  picked  up 
their  scattered  chattels,  turned  their  backs  upon  the  re¬ 
vered  tombs  of  their  ancestors  and,  on  foot  or  by  what¬ 
ever  rickety  conveyance  offered,  began  the  great  exodus 
to  the  fertile  lands  of  the  interior. 

Factory  machinery  that  the  Chinese  dismantled  just  be¬ 
fore  the  invader  came  was  transported,  chiefly  by  hand, 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  West.  Whole  colleges  were  on 
the  move  and  students,  boys  and  girls  alike,  loaded  with 
books  and  the  simple  apparatus  of  learning,  tramped 
towards  the  setting  sun,  at  last  to  set  up  new  beacon 
lights  of  letters  and  progress.  The  factory  machinery  was 
installed  anew,  and  soon  there  grew  fresh  assembly  lines 
of  production  for  current  needs  and  for  army  supplies. 

Favorable  Effect  on  China’s  Economy 

Throughout  it  all  the  spirit  has  been  amazing.  The 
Chinese  declare  that  40,000,000  of  their  people,  deserting 
the  Japanese-dominated  provinces  on  the  coast,  have 
plodded  their  weary  way  to  find  new  homes  and  start  life 
afresh  in  the  provinces  of  the  upland  West.  What  an  epic 
in  the  history  of  the  world  that  spectacle  will  some  time 
present, — those  patient,  virile,  and  determined  people  on 
the  long  march  to  preserve  their  freedom,  harried  and  bat¬ 
tered  by  Japanese  attackers  both  on  land  and  from  the 
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air.  And  upon  China’s  national  economy  the  results  of 
this  hegira  are  apt  to  be  profound.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
in  the  coastal  provinces  where  most  of  the  material  and 
intellectual  modernization  of  China  has  taken  place.  Now, 
just  as  it  was  in  our  own  western  states  a  century  ago, 
the  pioneers  are  bearing  with  them  to  the  vast  agricul¬ 
tural  hinterland  the  implements  of  learning,  of  agriculture 
and  of  industry. 

The  Chinese  are  rebuilding  a  nation,  and  are  doing  it 
in  the  midst  of  war.  New  highways  and  railroads,  rude 
hospitals  and  factories — they  are  all  marking  the  new  spirit 
that  is  transforming  the  Western  provinces,  so  that,  when 
the  tide  of  war  has  turned  and  peace  and  tranquillity  have 
come  in  on  the  flood,  the  vast  regions  that  make  up  China 
will  be  more  evenly  populated.  And  the  western  areas 
will  have  been  strengthened,  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country.  For  many  decades,  we  Americans  have  realized 
the  potential  greatness  of  China.  It  is  the  Chinese  who, 
in  these  years  of  bitter  suffering,  are  discovering  their 
own  potentialities. 

Plea  for  United  China  Relief 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  plight  of  these  two  score  million 
of  Chinese  refugees,  of  families  which  have  lost  their  all 
and  are  short  of  medicines,  surgical  supplies,  and  all  the 
apparatus  so  essential  to  prevent  epidemics  ?  Millions  have 
been  killed  and  wounded  in  battle  or  in  bombings,  the 
women  and  little  children  always  being  the  worst  suffer¬ 
ers.  Yet  the  struggle  for  existence  and  life  must  go  on. 

It  is  to  help  alleviate  those  conditions  that  the  United 
China  Relief  has  been  organized.  One  of  my  purposes  in 
coming  to  Detroit  is  to  give  you  advance  notice  of  this 
great  effort — all  the  eight  existing  agencies  for  Chinese 
relief  in  this  country  joining  together  to  remind  us  Amer¬ 
icans  of  what  our  fellow  human  beings  in  China  are  ac¬ 
complishing  in  the  face  of  horror  and  desolation  that  long 
ago  would  have  daunted  a  less  determined  people.  From 
us  they  ask  for  clothing  and  food  that  they  may  not 
perish,  for  medical  supplies  that  men  may  ward  off  disease 
and  suffering.  And  perhaps,  as  one  eminent  Chinese  said 
to  me  the  other  day, — they  need  even  more  “the  out¬ 
stretched  hand  of  American  friendship’’.  And  to  you  I 
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say  it  is  essential  that  tliose  vigorous  and  warm-hearted 
people  in  that  ancient  civilization  should  have  vivid  real¬ 
ization  of  our  sympathy  with  them,  should  have  renewed 
hope  and  faith  to  carry  on. 

So  when  the  appeal  for  China  comes  to  you,  without  for 
a  moment  taking  your  eyes  off  the  dangers  that  threaten 
us  from  across  the  Atlantic,  remember  what  I  have  said 
about  the  heroism,  the  courage,  and  the  essentially  human 
qualities  of  the  Chinese.  They  have  for  centuries  been  a 
great  people.  Now,  with  all  the  immense  difficulties  yet 
to  be  overcome,  they  are,  in  adversity,  becoming  a  great 
nation. 

Stalemate  in  Japan’s  Effort 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  Asian  conflict  itself.  How 
about  Japan’s  exploits?  Where  does  she  stand ?  She  has 
succeeded  in  a  vast  campaign  of  devastation,  she  has  in  one 
way  or  another  sent  millions  of  the  Chinese  to  their  death. 
Yet  in  her  main  purpose,  namely,  the  subjugation  of  the 
Chinese  country  to  her  own  will,  she  has  failed  completely. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  Japan  has  won  no  battles  worthy 
of  the  name.  She  is  hard  put  to  it  to  know  which  way  to 
turn.  She  is  unable  to  make  further  military  gains.  Her 
acute  problem  now  is  not  how  to  finish  the  war  with  vic¬ 
tory,  but  how  to  make  some  sort  of  composition  that  will 
save  her  face. 

As  for  living  conditions  in  Japan,  they  are  not  intoler¬ 
able,  but  they  are  as  restricted  and  unhappy  as  can  be. 
The  long-departed  fathers  and  sons  do  not  return,  the 
streets  of  Tokyo  and  Osaka  are  empty  of  business.  All 
available  liquid  capital  has  been  poured  down  the  bottom¬ 
less  pit  in  China,  and  new  funds  for  the  development  of 
“Manchukuo”  industry  are  sought  in  vain.  The  stalemate 
is  well-nigh  complete. 

Wherein  Japan’s  Strength  Lies 

I  am  not  speaking  in  slighting  terms  of  Japan’s  capacity, 
nor  minimizing  the  danger  to  us  of  her  attitude.  The 
strength  of  Japan  today  lies  not  in  her  natural  or  economic 
resources  or  in  the  technical  expertness  of  her  people.  It 
lies  in  their  essential  unity :  homogeneous,  patient,  and 
loyal  almost  beyond  comprehension.  The  living  standard 
of  the  rank  and  file  has  always  been  low,  and  if  the  war 
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deprivations  make  it  lower, — not  however  approaching 
conditions  of  dire  want — well,  the  Japanese  do  not  exactly 
relish  it ;  hut  the  chances  of  revolt  are  remote. 

In  reality  for  centuries  Japan  has  been  authoritarian  in 
her  government.  It  is  a  mistake  to  talk  of  her  having 
adopted  Nazism  or  Fascism.  The  truth  is  actually  some¬ 
what  the  other  way  around.  What  then  about  this  “liberal 
element”  in  Japan  that  we  hear  of?  Well,  it  exists,  but  it 
is  scattered  and  isolated,  made  up  of  small  groups  of 
Japanese  nobles  or  scholars,  most  of  them  highly  edu¬ 
cated  (many  in  American  or  British  universities),  full  of 
kindliness  and  hospitality,  with  a  genuinely  liberal  outlook 
on  life.  But  they  are  not  articulate.  They  lack  cohesion 
and  vigorous  leadership.  There  is  no  chance  as  I  see  it  of 
tliat  liberal  element  undertaking  to  lead  a  revolt  against 
Japan’s  present  totalitarian  government. 

The  Direct  Threat  to  America 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Japan’s  foothold  in  Indo- 
China  and  influence  over  Thailand  constitute  a  continuing 
menace  to  British  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  to  all  of  America’s  interests  in  the  Pacific 
basin.  This  is  a  threat  that  has  caused  and  is  continuing 
to  cause  Washington  great  concern.  Now  it  is  emphasized 
by  tbe  new  Russian -Japanese  pact,  signed  two  weeks  ago. 
We  must  all  be  aware  that  for  months  past  our  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  made  important  naval  dispositions  in  the  West 
Pacific  area,  including  the  visit  of  cruising  squadrons  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  And  some  strategists  seem 
to  believe  that  the  quickest  way  to  avoid  future  trouble 
would  be  to  send  a  big  fleet  to  the  Far  East  and  even  go 
so  far  as  to  sink  the  Japanese  Navy  once  and  for  all ;  being 
perfectly  confident  that  that  could  be  done.  But,  quite 
aside  from  the  fact  that  the  instincts  and  traditions  of 
the  American  people  would  hesitate  at  such  a  course,  why 
undertake  armed  conflict,  if  by  a  further  drastic  extension 
of  the  trade  restrictions  imposed  by  Wasbington,  Japan’s 
war  machine  could  be  largely  immobilized  through  short¬ 
age  of  scrap  iron,  oil,  etc.?  Certainly  such  steps  would 
play  a  natural  and  proper  part  in  America’s  plans  for 
defense. 

Hitler  Not  Worrying  About  Japan 

Further,  the  thing  that  Hitler  most  wants  today  is  to 
have  America  concentrate  its  naval  force  in  Asian  waters 
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and  give  him  a  freer  hand  in  the  Atlantic.  Indeed  tliat 
was  Hitler’s  chief  end  in  persuading  Japan  to  enter  the 
Axis.  He  is  perfectly  willing  to  let  his  Far  Eastern  part¬ 
ner  go  hang.  Japan  knows  exactly  what  is  in  Hitler’s 
mind,  and  has  no  intention  of  falling  in  with  it.  She  is 
not  hankering  for  further  trouble.  If  Britain  should  fall, 
then  Japan  might  well  go  on  the  rampage.  But  as  long  as 
Britain,  assuming  we  give  her  enough  material  help,  is 
gradually  gaining  the  upper  hand,  Japan  will  move  with 
great  caution.  She  of  course  desires  political  power  and 
prestige,  but  the  reason  that  she  wants  to  go  South  is 
mainly  economic,  to  get  rubber,  oil  and  tin  from  Malaysia 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  Desire  to  be  on  the  Winning  Side 

The  Japanese  are  very  human  in  this  respect :  they  al¬ 
ways  plan  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  Japan  came  into  the 
World  War  in  1914,  and  did  little  about  it  except  to  seize 
for  herself  the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung,  which  had 
been  a  German  sphere  of  influence,  and  some  small  Pacific 
islands.  Then,  you  remember,  the  war  went  badly  for  the 
Allies.  In  the  autumn  of  1917  Italy  was  knocked  out  at 
Caporetto,  and  when  the  Bolsheviks  took  power  Russia 
withdrew  completely  from  the  conflict.  So  then  Japan 
began  to  wonder  after  all  whether  she  had  chosen  the 
winning  side  and,  even  with  America  entering  the  war, 
Britain  started  to  worry  about  the  staunchness  of  her  Far 
Eastern  ally.  But  by  1918,  America’s  effort  had  become 
impressive,  and  Japan  decided  to  stay  with  the  heavier 
battalions. 

Now,  early  last  autumn,  Yosuke  Matsuoka,  Japan  s 
Foreign  Minister,  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  modern 
Japan  has  produced,  decided,  what  with  the  blitzkrieg  and 
all  that,  that  Britain  was  done  in,  and  that  in  America  the 
national  election  and  isolation  generally  would,  as  the 
Nazis  and  Italians  also  thought,  keep  us  quiet.  So,  with 
things  in  China  getting  very  boggy  for  Japan,  Germany 
clearly  became,  in  the  judgment  of  Matsuoka  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  Japan’s  best  bet.  Hence  the  formal  Axis  agree¬ 
ment  of  last  September.  Then  the  wheel  of  fate  had  an¬ 
other  turn.  There  was  an  overwhelming  American  vote 
(both  political  parties)  for  aid  to  England  as  our  best 
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course  of  avoiding  war;  Britain  took  a  most  terrific 
pounding  from  Germany,  came  back  for  more,  and  began 
to  give  as  well  as  take;  while  Italy’s  Ethiopian  empire 
crumpled  under  attack. 

Matsuoka,  having  entered  the  Axis  on  the  strength  of 
Britain’s  expected  early  demise,  then  realizing  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  life  in  the  old  girl  yet,  found  that  many  groups 
at  home  were  starting  to  ask  uncomfortable  questions. 
After  a  little  thought,  therefore,  the  clever  Japanese  For¬ 
eign  Minister  decided  to  pack  his  bags,  not  forgetting  his 
silk  hat  and  striped  trousers,  and  go  visiting.  From 
even  my  slight  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  I  am  sure 
the  Minister  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  going  to 
Berlin  in  order  to  receive  orders.  He  wanted  to  see  at 
close  range  how  his  friends  of  the  Axis  were  getting  on. 
Not  too  well  at  that  moment,  he  found.  His  dinner  par¬ 
ties  at  Berlin  and  Rome  were  interrupted  to  receive  news 
that  Yugoslavia  had  defied  Hitler,  and  that  remnants  of 
the  Italian  fleet  had  found  final  resting  place  in  the  dark, 
unfathomed  caves  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 

The  New  Russo-Japanese  Pact 

But  later  news  has  been  bad  for  England  and  good  for 
the  Axis,  and  the  announcement  on  April  13th  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  neutrality  pact  clearly  showed  that  one 
real  object  of  Matsuoka’s  whole  trip  was  to  strike  hands 
with  Russia,  although  it  is  true  that  for  several  years  past 
Russia  had  been  suggesting  such  an  understanding.  This 
pact  is  decidedly  unsettling.  It  must  be  taken  very  seri¬ 
ously.  But  study  of  its  text  reveals  nothing  strikingly  new. 
Russia  says  in  effect  that  if  Japan  starts  to  go  south  or 
east,  Russia  will  make  no  attack  against  Japan  on  the 
west.  But  Russia  would  have  had  no  reason  anyway  to 
attack  Japan.  As  is  well  known,  Russia  has  been  steadily 
furnishing  a  moderate  amount  of  military  supplies  to 
China.  There  is  nothing  in  the  new  Japanese  pact  to 
indicate  that  Russia  will  not  continue  to  do  so. 

Japan,  having  for  months  realized  the  hopelessness  of 
her  main  Chinese  adventure,  should  be  anxious  for  some 
plan  or  formula  that  would  make  honorable  withdrawal 
possible,  even  though  some  of  the  political  ambitions  of 
the  militarists  might  have  to  be  put  away  in  camphor. 
Japan  realizes  that  the  economic  field  holds  out  chances 
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of  immense  betterment  for  her  people.  Thus  she  can 
play  the  safe  and  sure  course  of  realizing  that  for  the  long 
future  her  interests  lie  with  liberal  America  and  liberal 
England  who  have  no  thought  of  world  domination.  Or 
she  can  continue  to  play  the  dictatorship  gamble — for  a 
time ! 


Japan’s  Precarious  Situation 

Japan’s  position  reminds  me  a  little  of  this  story :  On 
the  cliffs  of  the  Yangtse  River,  not  far  above  Nanking, 
there  is  a  bold  promontory  that  juts  out  over  the  stream 
and  that  for  generations  has  been  known  as  Suicide  Rock. 
So  many  hundred  despairing  individuals  had  leapt  to  their 
death  that  finally  the  authorities  erected  on  the  rock  in 
large  Chinese  characters  this  legend :  “Stop.  Reflect.  If 
you  don’t  do  it  today,  you  can  still  do  it  tomorrow.  But 
if  you  do  it  today,  you  cannot  undo  it  tomorrow.’’ 

The  Japanese  are  standing  on  a  suicide  rock.  Every 
instinct  ought  to  be  telling  them  to  turn  back,  to  take  the 
long  view,  to  join  the  powers  that  must  eventually  gain 
this  world  struggle.  Japan’s  political  inflexibility  has  been 
appalling.  This  is  a  situation  where  her  intelligence  and 
need  should  spur  her  to  develop  some  flexible  ideas. 

I  end  now  as  I  began.  America  is  gradually  being 
hemmed  in  by  a  world  war  that  is  drawing  dangerously 
close  to  us.  Such  is  the  interplay  of  mighty  forces  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  conflicts  that  every  aid  we  give 
to  China,  be  it  in  the  form  of  government  loans  or  of 
private  relief,  helps  to  render  Japan’s  Axis  efforts  futile, 
and  at  the  same  time  helps  to  buttress  Britain’s  resistance. 
Therefore,  again  I  ask  you  to  greet  with  sympathy  and 
generosity  the  forthcoming  appeal  for  China  relief. 

Looking  to  Final  Outcome 

Just  as  I  have  expressed  my  confidence  in  China’s  final 
triumph,  I  have  also  spoken  as  if  I  were  sure  of  final 
victory  for  Britain  and  her  Allies.  Yes,  despite  today’s 
bleak  outlook  in  so  many  directions,  despite  whatever  may 
happen  in  the  next  ninety  days,  I  am  sure — always  pro¬ 
vided  America’s  help  becomes  immense  and  speedy  as 
it  will.  That  is  where  America  must  play  her  part  and 
play  it  now. 
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Man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  nor  are  wars  won  only 
with  guns.  For  the  Chinese  the  determination  to  live  as 
free  men  means  more  to  them  than  life.  It  is  that  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  that  is  lead¬ 
ing  them  today  to  defend  their  own  freedom  by  helping 
other  nations  to  defend  theirs.  Not  forever  will  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  continent  of  Europe  remain  under 
the  Hitler  heel.  In  hardly  a  single  one  of  those  unhappy 
countries  has  the  longing  for  the  return  of  individual 
liberty  been  crushed  out.  It  will  arise  to  live  again.  That 
and  the  indomitable,  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  British 
people,  the  heroism  and  dogged  resistance  of  China  to 
Japan,  backed  by  America’s  determination  never  to  sur¬ 
render  the  sea  lanes  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  will 
spell  the  ultimate  victory  in  both  East  and  West. 

And  finally  I  say  that  we  shall  live  to  challenge  those 
amateur  strategists  and  defeatists  in  our  community  who, 
with  their  counsels  of  despair,  are  crying  that  England  is 
already  lost.  I  say  that  we  shall  be  glad  that  we  lived 
in  this  time  of  mortal  struggle  and  did  our  share  to  put 
to  flight  the  powers  of  darkness.  Our  children  and  grand¬ 
children  will  be  proud  that  this  country  saved  freedom 
for  itself  by  helping  to  preserve  it  for  the  world. 
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The  enclosed  message  was  transmitted  from  Chungking,  China,  by  the  Chinese  Inter¬ 
national  Broadcasting  Station  XG€Y  during  its  mail  bag  hour  at  9:30  Pai.  Chungking 
■time,  February  28,  194S  and  is  transcribed  and  relayed  to  you  by  Dr,  Charles  E. 
Stuart,  461  East  Main  Street,  Ventura,  California  for  the  Republic  of  China. 


2-88-42 

"#2/206 

Dr,  Kenneth  M,  Scott  •  V-b-uO" 

Presbyterian  Hospital 
Philadelphia,  Perjia. 
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Loving  greetings  to  you  all;  sent  couftesy  the  Chinese 
Government  XGOY  Mail  Bag,  Chungking.  We  are  well  and,  ,  . 
safe.  Trust  you  are  too.  Where  is  Ted?7jscWrite  Air 
Mail  direct,  via  Lagos,  Calcutta,  Chungking.  Please^ 
night  letter  this  message  to  family  members*'* 


Francis,  Helen,  Johnny,  Teddy, 


Rev.  Francis  Heywocd  Scott 
American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
Chenhsien,  Hunan. 

S.  W.  China 


"14  March  1942:  Write  air-mail  direct.  Laddie" 


Mailed  out  by  Bev.  Charles  Ernest  Scott,  126  Argyle  Road,  Argyle 
Court,  C-3,  Ardmore,  Penna. 


3rd,  August  19^2. 


A  Small,  Informal  but  Worried  Group 
of  Friends  of  China  In  Bostofi* 


Dear  Old  China  HandJ- 

Chlna  today  Is  faced  by  danger  far  greater  than  is  re¬ 
alized  by  our  people,  press  or  government* 

China  has  fought  for  five  years,  sustained  In  part  by 
hope  that  other  free  peoples  -  notably  Americans  -  would  some  day 
enter  and  share  her  fight  against  Japan.  Today  China  is  bltterly_ 
disillusioned.  For  seven  months  after  Pearl  Harbor  we  have “failed 
to  send  her  any  substantial  military  help.  She  asks  but  little: 
1000  fighting  planes  with  pilots  and  ground  crews.  She  does  not 
understand  why,  when  we  brag  of  monthly  putput  of  4000  planes,  and 
rush  help  to  Britain  and  to  Russia,  we  hAve  not  sent  any  effective 

force  to  her  reliefs  ,,  .  .  1  /  / 

^  . 

H  Able  German  diplomats  In  occupied  China  are  now  telling 
influential  Chinese  army  officers  that  ^erlca  and  Britain  are_ 
insincere,  that  we  have  no  intention  of  fighting  Japan  untii  we 
have  crushed  Germanyi,  .and_are-.abie  to  dictate  ..to  China. .as_ well  as 
to  Japan  an  economic  settlement  ln_Asda. 


down " . 


The  Chinese  say:  "U.  S.  talk  Idud  upstairs;  but  no  come 


In  China  we  now  have  a  second  front,  actually  the  first, 
a  front  on  which  we  have  millions  of  able,  courageous  and  exper¬ 
ienced  soldiers  to  fight  for  us.  Let  us  give  them  the  weapons  of 
modern  war.  Let  us  paralyze  Japanese  shipping  from  Chinese  air¬ 
fields,  and  so  defend  Australia,  Alaska  add  our  own  coasts  If  we 
fail  in  this,  the  Japanese  may  soon  open  a  third  Axis  front  by 
stabbing  our  Russian  ally  in  the  back. 

Will  you  not  help  China  today  by  -writing  to  the  President, 
Secretary  of  State  Hull,  Secretary  of  Navy  Knox,  Secretary  of  War 
Stinson,  and  to  Chairman  Andrew  J.  May  of  t^ie  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives  and  to  I’our  local  newspapers, 
and  to  your  favorite  commentators?  The  same  letter  will  do  for  all. 
China  and  America  need  your  help  now! 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Marlon  Fitch  Exter 

G.  Nye  Steiger 

George  W.  Van  Gorder 

262  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,  Massachsetts 


Committee. 


